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TO TEE ftEAUER.- 


Is giefUg to the public this translation of the Nicorna- 
shedn Ethics of Aristotle, the Translator acknowledges the 
obligations he is under to former version^ He has not 
Iterated to adopt such portions of them as appeared to 
him*to convey' accurately the meaning of the author, whilst 
he has entirely retranslated Buch‘as he thought failed in tliiJ 
respect. Every passage, however, has been in all cases care-, 
fully compared with the original. The text generally fal- 
lowed has been that of Cardwell) but Bekker’s has, been 
also consulted, and his readings adopted wherever they 


appeared preferable? 

TlH' awles are partly original, partly Selected. It* has been j 
the object of the Translator not sto overburden the text 
with them, but only to gfve as mapy as ltf thought necessary 
to render the subject intelligibly ancf to explain or jtfluS- 
trate such difficulties as were incapable ofsbcing Aiqpved m 
by translation. The Analysis and Questions, which 01*0 
idded, were thought likely to be a valuqjble assistance to 
;he student. 


It is hoped* that this work will be fouftd usefiil to that 
Mmerous class, of readers who, though unacquainted with 
he language of ancient Greece, are anxious ( to study the 
forks of the best writers of Antiquity in, as nearly as 
ossible, their own Vords. ’ 

for such further information* as is qot contained in the 
otey the reader is referred to the commentaries of Michelet,* 
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TO Tllfi READER. 


the notes of Cardwell, the ^dition of the eighth and ninth 
books by^ Fritzscli, BreweV’s edition of the. Ethios, Blakcsley’s 
Life of Aristotle, the philosophical article^ in tiie Encyclo- 
panlia IVJetropolitana, Whateley’s Logic, and Hitter’s History 
of Pliilosophy,* 1 in which latter work will l>e found an able 
and lucid r analysis of the Ethics of Aristotle, as well as a 
complete investigation of all the systems of the ancient 
philosophers. The ingenious and able defence of the sophists 
in the eiglith volume of Grote’s History of Greece may 
be advantageously studied with reference to the bearing of 
their doctrines on the subject of etliical philosophy. 


* Trauptatod by A. J. W. Mc.riwn. 



ANALYTICAL INTRODUCTION. 


Ethics, according to the theory of Aristotle, formed but a 
subdivision of the great and comprehensive science of poli- 
tics. M!tn is a political or social being; that science, there- 
fore, which professed to investigate the subject of humarj, 
g^gd, would study the natifre of' man, not only as an indi-, 
vidua]# but also in Ids relation to his fellows, as a member 
of a family, and as a member ’of a state, or politick com- 
munity. • • # 

Aristotle, therefore, following out this view, divides poli- 
tics into three parts :• Ethics, Economies, tfud Politics strictly 
so called. Ethics, therefor#, or the science of individual 
, good, must be the ground-work of the rest ; family* and 
states an# composed of individuals ; unless, therefore, the 
pai-tft' good, the whole canngt be f»erfcGt. The. develop 
ment, therefore, of the principle of man's moral* nature 
must necessarily precede, and be an^ntrtiduction tb an 
investigation of the principles of society. This is the 

place wliich ethical science occupies in Aristotle's system : 
it is the introduction to politics, or the Science *of. social 
Hite. : 

' It is plain, front these considerations, that ethics, accord- • 
ing to Aristotle, form a subdivision of* a great practical 
subject ; lie does not therefore consider it necessary to 
examine into tile abstract nature of good, out only to pursue 
the investigation so far as it relates to man. So utterly 
unconnected with his. subject xloes he consider any ideal or 
absolute standard of good, tliat he even denies that the 
knowledge or contemplation of. it can be in any way useful 
tu#the study of that good wlmji falls withiij the province of 
human nature, and is therefore attainable by mail. * In this, 
as well as i& man^ other respects, the pia rival nature of his 
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mind is strongly contrasted witL the poetical .i.Iealishi of his 
great fn aster Plato. 

The fixmclation of Aristotle’s system of ethics is deeply 
laid in Ids psychological system. On the nature of the 
human soul the whole fabric inbuilt up, aud depends for its 
. support.- According io (Mr author, we are born with a 
natural capacity for receiving virtuous impressions, and for 
forming virtuous habits : and his conception of the nature 
of this capacity is so high "a one, that he does not hesitate 
to term it “natural virtue.” * We are endowed with. a moral 
sense (uirrOiimr). a perception of moral beauty and excellence, 
and with an acuteness on practical subjects (iW«ri/r), which, 
when cultivated, i?T improved into t/tfwinjtng (pnidenoeor moral 
wisdom). From all t hese considerations, therefore, it is plain 
that, according to Aristotle, virtue is tjie law under which 
we .are bum. the law of nature, that law winch, if we *vould 
attain.* to happiness, we are bound to fulfil. Happiness, 
in ite highest and purest sense, is our “being’s end and 
aim am I* this. is an energy or activity of the soul according 
to* the law of virtue : an^energv of the purest of the capacities 
of the*soul, of that capacity which is proper and 'peculiar to 
man* alone ; namely, intellect or reason. jCTesigned, t-hen, as 
mail is for virtuous energies, endowed with capacities for 
moral acjiftn, with a natural Juste and appreciation life tlia t 
winch ts morally beautifi^), with a natural disposition or 
instinct, as itVere^to good acts ; •virtue, and therefore 
happiness, becomes pogsihleVtad attainable. Had this not 
been the case, all moral instruction would be useless. That 
for wljicn nature? had not gfven man a capacity would liave 
beeii beyond Ids rca&h ; for lliat which exists by nature can 
never by custom be made to he otherwise.* 

F»nt this naturaf dis|K>siti.op or bias is, according to Aris- 
totle, a mere potentiality ; it is possessed, but not active, 
not energizing. It is necessary that it should* be directed by 
the will, and tliat the will in its turn should be directed to 
a right end by deliberate preferey^e*; i. £. by moral pnn- 
ciple. From liis belief jn .the existence of this natural 
capacity, and this bias or inclination towards vii'tue, and 
moreover from .his believing tliat- nrtm was a free ai J 
vo untaiy* agent, Aristotle’ necessarily holds the responsibility 
ot man. ium has power oyer h;s individual actions to dc 
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or to abstain., l)y repeated acts, habits are formed either of 

virtue or vice ; and, therefore 'for his whole character •when 
formed, as well «us for each act* which contributes to its 
forfhation, man p resj lonsible. “Not that ir.cu liavc always 
jx)wer?)ver tlnor acts, when their character is fori nod ; but 
wlmt 'lie contends for is, that tl?ey.have f power, over them 
whilst their moral character is iu process of formation ; 
and that, therefore, they must, in all reason, be field respon- 
sible for the pen i Kin cut. eifects which their conduct in par- 
ticular acts has produced, and which they must at every 
step have seen gradually resulting. 

•What then is virtue ? In the solution of that part of 
this question which has not already tfcen answered, the 
rand i cal nature of Aristotle’s mind is exhibited in an 
eminent degree. It lias been seen that it is a liahit, that 
it is i>ased upon tfie natural capacities of the human soul, 
that it is formed and established by a voluntary agc^it 
acting under tlie guidance of. deliberate preference or morgl 
principle. But to these conditions it is algo Tfecessaiy to 
.add, wliat is the end* or object at which the habit is to aim. 

Experience, then, that ,graat" practical guide iu 'human- 
affairs, teaches* us what that end is. An induction of 
instance* shows tfiat it is a mean between excess and* defect ; 
liufrj indeed, an absolute mean, But a relative one ; that is, 
one relative to the internal moral constitution, and to tl$e 
external circumstance* and condition, of tlatf moral agents. 
Of this relative mean, each maif must * judge for himself by « 
the light of his conscience, and'liis moral sense, purified by* 
moral discipline, and enlightens! by education? The moral 
philosopher can only lay down general 'principles for man’s 
guidance, and each individual % man must do the rest. The 
casuist may profess to be moro particidal*, lie may profess to 
lay down accurate special rules of conduct, which will meet 
every individual case, but his professionsVill be unfulfilled : 
‘die will, from the vciy nature of the subject, which, being a * 
moral one, will mot juljnit of^mathematical exactness, fail of 
making morals a definite and, e^act science. There must, . 
and will always be, rooid left for the moral sense and prac- 
t^al wisdom of eaxtfi individual, to exercise in each case of 
moral action its judicial functions. , If, in this case, or in 
any other,* you deal with^men in this way, you are dealing 
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with them as children ; .and, therefore, according to Aris* 
totle’fc views, as being ineajiaMe of perfect moral* ‘action. 

The discussion of these 'virtues or mean States, both moral 
and intellectual, .forms, it will be found, a very important 
jKn-tion of this treatise. Wjp shall find, # amongst them, 
many virtues wlu'ch belong to man in his political rather 
than in ln^ individual character : — -magnificence, that virtue 
of the rich, which .to an Athenian mind appeared nearly 
akin to patriotism : — the social qualities, winch we should 
scarcely in these days formally elevate into the rank of 
virtues, but which, nevertheless, practically, we value* almost 
as highly, and which contribute so much to the happiness* of 
every-day life jdktice, not only that universal justice which 
implies the doing to everyone according to the laws of God 
and man, and therefore is synonymous with virtue, but also 
that particular virtue which is more especially cxcrcnod by 
one wl;o is intrusted by the constitution of his countiy with 
administrative or executive authority: — and, lastly, friend- 
>hip, that ixw yf sympathy, and concord, and love between 
th& *good and xurtueus, clearly and inseparably connected with 
- — nay, ‘based upon, originating jn, and springing out of — o 
reasonable self-love, which is not, indeed, strictly speaking, a 
virtue, but indispensable to virtue .and human happiness. 

Friendship is ft subject* on which the mind of Greece 
' specialty loved to dwell. It pervades many of her historic* il 
and poetical tWlitimis ; it is interwoven with many of her 
best institutions, her holiest recollections. In one of its 
forms, J:hat of hospitality, .ft wsis the bond wliich united 
Greeks iif 011ft void himily, av it were, even in times of bitter 
hostility. . No Greek, therefore, could have considered that a ' 
mond philosopher had fully accomplished his task, and 
finished his work, ft the discussion of this subject had nut 
formed part of his treatise. And when we find that Aris- 
* 0 ^ l^ ttccs c fr^ndShip so liigh, as to say that its existence 
would supei'sede and reuder unnecessjuy even justice, and** 
that the true .friend loves his# friend fcr that friend’s sake, 
an lor that irfotive alo^e, Jt seems to approach in some 
degree to the Chnstiari rule of chafity, which teaches us to 
love our neighbour as ourselves,— to tliatdtave which, bast'd on 
principle, •arid on instinct, is on divine authority 

said to be the fulfilling of the lay.” J 
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In th$ practical consideration of each individual virtue, 
Aristotle necessarily treats of ^noral and intellectual ^virtuer 
sejmrately frdm e^cli other ; but we must not auppose, for 
thab reason, tliat he thought they could exist separately. 
According to lp^ # view, moral virtue implies’ the due regula- 
tion of our mural nature, witlPall its appetites, instincts, and 
passions ; and this state only exists Vhen they are, subordi- 
nate to the dominion and control of * the’ reasoning faculties. 
Again, the reason does not act with all the vigour of which 
it is naturally capable, unless <^ur moral nature is in a well- 
regulated* state. Hence the different parts of human nature 
reciprocally act and react upon each other, every good reso- 
lution carried into effect, every act of selfceontrol and moral 
discipline, increases the vigour of the pure reason, find renders 
ikie. highest faculty of our, nature more and more able to- 
peffoijn its work. • Again, the more powerful the reason - 
becomes, the fewer external obstacles, such as vice presents 
to its energies, the intellect meets with, the more effectually 
does it influence the moral nature, find strength^, confirm, 
and render permaneiif the moral habits. .Tlffis continence is 
gradually improved into temperance? ; and if "human .nature 
were capable of attaining perfection, man would attain to 
that ideal standard which Aristotle terms heroic virtu a 
Put this is above human nature, aiu\ is impossible to 
attain, just as its opposite, brutality, is never found, so 1 ot% 
as human nature continues in its Siormal condition, but onjy 
in cases where bodily mutilation or nuifal perversion, or the 
influence of barbarism, lias so fir dogftided tho human being,, 
that he may be considered as jfiaving entirely* ceased to be 
a man. 

• There is another important subject connected with morals 
of which it was absolutely necessary fo* Aristotle to treat 
fully. Pleasure, as a motive* to action, had been so inter- 
woven wfth other philosophical systems, ^that the disciple of 
*.the Aristotelian ethical pliilosophy could not be content with- 
out the place which it oug^t to occupy being accurately 
defined. Pleasure, theh, had been held by Plato and othei-s 
to be a motion or a generation* aitd therefore of a transitory 
or transient nature : this Aristotle denies, and affirms it to 
be a whole, indivisible, complete, perfect, giving a perfection, 
a finish, as. it were, to an energy ; being, as he says in order 
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to illustrate its nature, wliat the bloom is to jftiuth. But ij 
■ so, pleasure must bo act ive^cnergetie ; it catluot fee simply 
rest : and yet the testinnjny of mankind, if w observe what 
they prdjiose to thcmsclvej as pleasure, would bo in fi^,-our 
of the notion of its.being rest, in some sense or other How, 
then, were these apparent inconsistencies to be reconciled ? 
In the^firtlowing* maimer! It is rest as regards the body, 
but enprg' as regards' the mind. It is an activity of the 
soul — not a mere animal activity. This distinction enables 
us to mark the difference* between true and false pleasures. 
Those whioJi are consequent upon the mere activity of mu- 
corporeal nature are low and unreal ; those which attend 
upon the energies of our intellectual nature an* true and 
jK’ifect, and worthy of the dignity of man. 

Uut as happiness is an energy or activity of the soul 
according to its highest excellence, and that fl.is mustr be 
that which is the characteristic property of man, Namely, 
pure intellectual excellence, it is evident that contemplative 
happiness is superior to nveiyVther kind, and constitutes the 
good ol fnan. Although hajppiness must be sought for 
and arrived at by the formation of liaf.its of practical virtue 
st.ll all otlu-r virtues must Ixrtpursued with a view to the 
in lal. gratification of our intellectual nature ; the end of the 
cultivation of all virtue is to fit us for the pm-e an ft unmixed 
f ^joymcjif of contemplation Contemplative onjoyment. i« 
the most perfect most immanent, and most independent of 

external lielps'tnd ^plian^es. r 1 

.rf, then, after all »that jTias been said respecting moral 
practical vitfuc contemplation is tlie end and object of man 

somirtf nf’t’ ' TS J^ he f , ' ai ’ ,)i " ess ’ wl, y ],as Aristotle said, 
Ins h? iHunm happiness? why 

ins he attributed,, so much .importance to the formation of 
moral character ? why has ho left the subject of contem- 

'ion ofS^X 1 ? 0 brie% diSCUS8cd at thc conclu- 
but'ako for fo^’ “*Sy foS?, elJoymeSl 

Happiness intellectual ^lEpEE the end Twtft 
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is aiming, arid he would neither be abfe to understand* its 
nature,. nor estimate its value. It is by the gradual j^rfec- 
tion of our litoral, nature, and byihis method on 1^, -that wc 
are brought into that state in which the intellectual principle 
is able to act purely and uninterruptedly* The improvement 
of our* moral and intellectual •faculties will go # on parallel to 
one another. Evciy evil habit conquered, emygpod habit 
formed, will remove an obstacle to the energy of tMe intellect, 
and assist in invigorating its 'nature. Begin with contem- 
plation, and we shall neither subjects for it, of a nature 
suhiciently exalted to insure real happiness, nor he in a 
coj litiou to derive hap])iness from such subjects, if suggested 
to us. Begin with moral training, and «we shall attain to 
higher capacities for intellectual happiness, whether derived 
from the contemplation of .abstract truth, or of the perfect 
■ lions |tnd attributes of the Deity. 11 The Christian philoso- 
pher will easily understand the value of this method of 
teaching ; for lie knows that it is revealed to us, that in 
divine things moral training is the way to intellectual culti- 
vation, that the heart is the way to the understanding— V* If 
any man will do God’s will, he shrill know of the doctrine., 
whether it be of God.” (S>£ John vii. 17.) It is plain .that, 
in this Respect, flhe way which the heathen moralist lias 
pointed out to the attainment of«happino^ is th*it which is 
most in accordance with the •principles of human .riatnru, 
and therefore with th^laws of Him who is # both the author 
of revelation, and of the moral, eonstitirtion of man. 

It only remains now to point # out how Aristotle connects 
the subject of ethics with that of which he considers it a 
subordinate division ; namely, politics. • The idea of h, state 
implies a human speiety united together upon just, moral, 
and reasonable principles. These principles are developed 
and displayed in its institutions ; its end and object is the 
greatest good of the body corporate ; ami, therefore, so far 
as it can be attained consistently with this primhry end, the 
greatest good o£ each familyjand individual. Now, on the 
morality of the individual members, the morality, and there- 

* We may sec from this how far the Aristotelian theory of happiness 
aod man's highest good harmonizes with that of Plato, and, at the same 
time, how far more practical is the method which Xristotle aecommencU 
lor the attainment of it. 
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fbife fclie welfare and happiness, of tlie body depends j foi aa 
in a.ajate, i. e. a free stale, the source of power- is ultimately 
the {woffle, 'on the momlCone of the people, tlie diameter of 
the institutions framed by 'their representatives must defend. 
Hence a state iuui?t recognize tlie moral culture and educa- 
tion of tlie people as a diijy. c Private systems of education 
may, doubtless, possess some advantages, such as their superior 
capability* Of being’ moulded and adapted to the particular 
circumstances of individual cases, but still they are inferior 
*to a public one, in uniformity, in the power of enforcing their 
authority, and in producing great and extensive results. 
As, therefore, the elements of moral virtue must be incul- 
cated and implanted by moral education, the individual lias 
aright to demand that provision be made for tliis by well- 
regulated public institutions, ajnd, in order to. attain sutli 
institutions, the science of politics or* social life must be 
investigated or systematized.* But besides, in order even to 
secure* the advantages of private education, wliatever these 
advantages mav be, it is necessary that every one who would 
conduct and aumirpstcr such a system efficiently should study 
the general political principles of education, and thus endea- 
vour to tit himself tor legislating respecting them. On all 
accounts, therefore, the study of moml& is not complete, 
unless thqt of pplitios is*superadded, and the latter study 
jfnould , be pursued, not only by the statesman, but by tlie 
private citizeik 4 

The above geneflfti outline of Aristotle’s ethical system, 
in which the several (»ai*tK # <ire designedly not presented to 
the view in th^ order iu jvhicli lie lias treated them, but 
displaced in their relative bearings upon each other, will, it 
is hoped, be suflicielit to prepare the mind of the student 
for the accurate analysis of 'each chapter separately which 
follows. • 
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BOOK I 

Intivdwtiory. — A question lien "at .the Very threshold of 
the investigation ; namely, whether there is any gljfcf good 
(summum bonum .), and if there is, whether it be, or can be 
brought within the reach of the capacities of man. Having 
answered .these questions in tlrti affirmative, Aristotle pro- 
ceeds to show what its nature and essence is. f That all, or 
nearly all, agroe in calling it happiness, is clear; but this is 
not enough ; it must be defined, its prop<?rties analyzed, its 
nature explained. After, therefore, examining and seating 
what opinions have, been generally held respecting it, as 
well pdjjularly as by philosophers, he proceeds to define and 
explain his own idea respecting 'it, ami to defend the. acctf- 
racy of his views by comparing it with those of others. 
Certain questions arising out of the method of discussion 
which he has pursued, but of nq practical importaiVe, 
such, for example, as the well-known saying of SoltAi, are 
briefly alluded to,; and respecting them he comes to no 
veiy satisfactory conclusion. And, lastly, the theory* which 
he lias adopted leads him to. state, *in if few words, tli£ 
general principles of man’s psychical constitution. 

1. — 1. Eveiy art, system, course of a#ionf/lnd deliberate 
preference, aims at some good 

Hence the good is defined “ tlmt which all aim at.” 

2. There are differences of tfnds; namely, ?nci*pes and 
'works. 

3. 4. The ends df the niaster ; arts arc more eligible than 
the ends of those subordinate to them. 

5 Thai is the case, even though the end of the master* 
art is an energy, and that of the subordinate art f a work. 

II. — 1. There is some end of human action which is 
desired for its ovfn sake. t • 

3, 4, 5. It is the end of that wjiicli is the master-science 
in the highest sexse ; i. & the political. 

•The political science proved to be the _chief science by 
several reasons and examples. 

2. The knowledge of tli| end. useful. 
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• 6 . The subject of * the end ” belong* to 140 ml, and thei-c 

foie j;o political philosophy# 

2. We must* not exject to® great accuracy ii 

subjects of inonil investigation. 

3, These subjects having^ to do with <*mtingent matter 
the conclusions waived must be of the same kind. 

4 , !).• The student, therefore, must be one who is willing 
to be content with this method of proof, and therefore nmst 
be an educated person. 

C. He must, therefore, not bo young, because the young 
are inexperienced in the affairs of life. 

7. By the word young is meant young in character. 

C. The object* of tills treatise is not knowledge, but 
practice. 

IV. — 1. What is the aim of* the political science, and the 
.ligliest of all good 1 

. m 2. All agree in calling it happiness, but differ as to its 
definition. 

’ 3, 4. Popular and philosophical theories on the subject 

arc at variance. . 

Certain notions respecting if including tliat of the “ idea,” 
enumerated. 

- 4. Aristotle proposes to consider the most reasonable. 

5, C. Of tba two methods of arguing ; namely, — Tim 
/synthetical and analytical ; Aristotle chooses the latter, for 

the.following^easons : — ■ 

C. Tilings are known r in two ways : (1.) Absolutely ; 
(3.) Relatively to ourselves. 

Ju morals wq must begiw with the tilings known to our- 
* selve 6 ; i. e. the phenomena, and work backwards from factb 
to causes ; sometimes it is even suflicient to know the facts 
without the causes 

* 7. The student of ethics’ should listen to the advice of 

Ilesiod. * 

V. — 1. The majority derive their notions respecting hap- 
piness from the lives they lead. ( » 

2. These am four : — -( 1 .) The vulgar. (2.) The active. 
(3.) The contemplative. (4.) The) money-rgetting. 

3. The vulgar consider that happiness cc agists in sens' ud 
pleasure, v 

This is the life of the brute crj ation. 
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ARI STOTLE " S* ETHICS. 

4, 5. The actjve think happiness is honourable distinction. 

This is not the chief good, 

f 1.) Because ifr resides in the lfonourcrs rathfir Jhan in 

• .the honoured. 

(2.) Because it is sought for the sake of virtue. 

6. Is 'virtue then the chief good/ . . 

No, for a man may possess viitu^ and yet noj *Iivc an 
active life. 

7. The contemplative life is omitted, anil reserved for the 
last book. 

8. The money-getting think wealth is happinefe. 

• (1.) This life does violence to our natural constitution. 

(2.) Money is useful as a means, but te not an end. 

VI. — 1. The chief good is not the ideal good. a 

Aristotle apologizes for denying the truth of Plato’s theory. 

2. Plato did not allow the existence of ideas of things in 
which we predicate priority and "posteriority. 

The good is predicated in th$se. 

3. A universal idea could be predicated # in only one 
category. 

The good is predicated in ^11 th<5 categories. 

4. Of things under one idea there is but one science , of 
goods then* are many sciences. 

5. The ideal good, and the good of wliick it is. the idea^ 
must be in their essence identical. 

6. The theoiy, therefore, of tSe Pythagoreans and of 
Speusippus is far more reasonable.* 

7. 8. It may be objected to •Aristotle’s argument, tlmt 
goods are of two kinds : those “per sc,” ancl tlidke * propter 
ilia” Now Plato’s theory applies to the* former. 

9, 10. To this itfnay be answered — (l!) That even goods, 
u per se,” do not come under our definition. (2.) If the 
species contain under it no individuals, the theory is foolisK. 

11. Why then is the term “good” applied to all goods? 

Probably from analogy. 

• In the original, two wrtreft* of very similar meaning are made use of, 
namely, ilia and tllog. Now iota is the Original archetypal form, which, 
according to Plato, existed frorp all eternity : tllog is the existing form, 
or ^semblance to the llic* which is visible to us. Although the eternal 
nature of the Platonic ilka forbids us to call it an abstract idea, yet the 
relation between ilia and tllog te precisely that which subsists between 
the abstract and concrete. 
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* 12 1G. After all, if there was an ideal good, it would be 

practically useless. 

■yTI, I 3. Happiness lias been shown £o be the chief 

good, as being the end of 0 the master- science. 

It is now proved to be so, because it »is the end of all 
human r actions. 

4, 5!. There are three kinds of ends, of which the last is 
that whfdh is sought for its own sake alone, and happiness 
is this. 

C>, 7. Happiness is also the chief good, because it is self- 
sufficient. «• 

8. Its definition arrived at in the following manner : — 

Happiness is the virtue of man, qua man. 

We shall discover man’s virtue by seeing what his tpyov is. 

9, 10. Ilis i'pyov must be sometliing peculiar Jbo him. . 

This is the practical life of a being Which possesses reason 

. -11. Such a being may be either obedient to reason, or 
have ft and use it. - 

n*ust, therefore, take that which is in energy, i e. 
activity. 

1 2-j— 1 6. The work <5f a good man, therefore, is an energy 
according to virtue ; if there are more virtues than one. 
according to the best virtue. tfc 

Lastly* must lje added the condition “in a perfect life.” 

the definition of happiness : — “An energy of the 
soul according to the best virtue in p perfect life.” 

VlII. — 1. Aristtoile confirms the correctness of liis defini- 
tion of happiness by Comparing it with the opinions of his 
prede&ssor* , 

2. Goods have been divided by the Pythagoreans into 
external goods, gobds of the body, and* goods of the souL 
The goods of thr soul haVe been always considered the 
highest. 

3. Aristotle defines happiness as a good of the soul. 

4. The happy man has been said to live well, and to 
do well. 

The definition of Aristotle is alnlost identical. 

5 — 8. Others have sai<J tfiat either one virt ie or all virtue 
is happiness. 

^ Aristotle sav%i tliat happiness is not only virtue, but a 
virtuous energy. 
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9, 10. A fourth class have made pleasure happiness. 
Aristotle makes happiness hf its essence , and “jw .se* 

enei’gieg of virtue, in id ct, unite in themselves all 
the qualities enumerated in thg Delian inscription. 

12 — 14. External goods eannoVm^ke ene happy,, but it 
is impossible, or at least not easy, to.j*erform virtupus ener- 
gies without a certain quantity of them. # * 

IX. — 1. Is happiness got by learning, or habit, or exer- 
cise, or by # tho allotment of God,* or by chance ? 

2. Whether it is the gift of God, does not belong to the 
present inquiry. 

3. It is at any rate certain that it caJh be attained by 
learning and care. 

4»— G. It «3ann<>t gome by chance : (1.) Because nature 
effects •her work by the best means. (2.) From its very 
definition. (3.) It is the end of the political science. 

7. Brutes cannot be called happy. 

Nor children except from hope. 

8. Why ftioc Tiktiuc is added. 

X. — 1. The necessity of, adding the condition «/ /3 /« 
rcXt/oi leads to the consideration of Solon’s saying that we 
ought to took to the end of life.® 

2. The saying of Solon may be taken in two senses ✓ 

f l.l A man is happy when he is dead. 

2.) He may then he safely said to haveabefep happy. 

The first of these involves an ^>surdltfy\ 

3, 4. The second leads to further questions : — 

(1.) May not a man be called happy wfeiistfalrfle 

In adding the conation Iv fUip TtXtup to his*definition ot happiness, 
Aristotle seems to have been animatedly an earnest desire to invest hap- 
piness with a property of permanence, fixedness, affd stability. He wished 
to represent the happy man as beyond the reach of any liability to change, 
lie saw tharthis was impossible in the case of hianan brings, but there 
is nothing unphilosophical in assuming a theoretical standard of this 
kind, even though practically unatWunable, any more than there is in 
physics in laying do Ai theriaw^ of matter and motion. Jn morals we are 
well accustomed to recognize the prijjcif^e that perseverance to the end 
in a course of obedience is required in order to obtain our final reward. 
“^Vhen the righteous tiyneth away from his righteousness, all his righr- 
eousness that he hath done shall not be mentioned,” &,c. — Ezek. xviii. 
And again, “ He that endureth unto the eild. the same ehall be saved.”— 
Matt. x. 


pleasant 
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(2.) Are not 'the dead affected by the fortunes of th 

. . living ? . 

5. With'regard to the first of these, it k absurd to be abl. 
to say tfiat a man has beeri happy, and yep not to be affle U 
say 80 when he is actually enjoying that happiness. ^ 

G — 1.3. But is •extepiah prosperity a part of liappiness I 
It is, but only to a. certain extent ; for virtuous energies are 
very independent of it, and more pennanent than anything. 

14. Therefore, whilst a* happy man energizes, he may bo 
'pronounced happy, qua man * 

XI. — 1, 2. As to the second question, Aristotle decides 
that a man may be mid to be unhappy on account of the 
misfortunes of his descendants. 

3, 4. Or he may really be affected by them in a slight 
degree, in the same way as horrors, not acted, dbut related. 

' affect us at the theatre. * 

• 5. But still they cannot m'ake the happy miserable, or the 

unsalable happy. . 

• XII. — l. Philosophers divided goods into honourable, 
praiseworthy, ^uid ^vruyeir. 

.. Happiness cannot be a'curapic, because cwaytic can be 
abused. 

2 — 4. It cannot belong to the class of things praised, 
because praise implies reference to a higher .standard. 

• Tliero cannot be a higher standard than the chief good. 

• 5. .Therefore, happiness belongs to things honoured. 

XIII. — 1 — 4. As /J liappifi#ss is an energy of the soul 

•according to virtue, we nrtist know, (1) what virtue is ; 
(2) whatthe^souliis. 

• 5, 6.* The soul is divided first into two parts, the rational 
and the irrational. 

7 — 9. The irratfcmal into the vegetative and the appe- 
titive. 

10 — 14. The rational soul into the properly rational, and 
• that which obeys reason. 

According \o another principle of division, the part obe- 
dient to reason may be copsi^ered as belonging w A he irra- 
tional souL 

15. Virtue is thcrefoi*e twofold : — 

i l.) Intellectual, belonging to the rational souL 
Moral, belonging to that f which obeys reason. 



hUttodurtory.'— Aristotle has'profmyd the student lor tLe 
contents of this book, which consist gf ao inquiry jftto the 
origin and nature of moral virtue ; firstly *fcy dehning hap- 
piness as an energy of the soul according to virtue ; ami, 
secondly, by dividing the virtues dn to moral and intellectual, 
in accordance with liis assumed division of the htunan soul. 
The Consideration of the moral virtues takes precedence of 
that of tl!e intellectual, because the fofmation of inonil 
habits, and the consequent acquisition of moral virtue, must 
be \l^e first step to the unimpeded energy of the intellect, 
and therefore to the attainment of intellectual virtue. It 
will be observed, that, as the foundation on which to -Judith 
up his moral system, Aristotle assumes the existence* in ( 
man of certain capacities for virtue, which hq, denominates, 
at the conclusion of the sixth book 4 ^ pvtrfki ) (liatuMl 

virtue). These he conceives piay Be improved by education 
and matured by habit, and thus become “ virtue proper ”* 
Thus, although man does not by nature possess viAuo*s. 
habits, or even the commencements^)!* these habits, still li*:As f 
capable of receiving virtuous impressions by instruction, find ' 
of forming habits by performing acts of virtucwHid obcdiencL/ 
Thus, according to Aristotle, Virtqi^ls the law of our 
nature, under winch law we arc; Item.” The order in jvhich 
the questions connected with the*subject of moral viftue are 
treated of, is • 

(1.) The meansf by which virtue is attained. 

(2.) Its nature and dcfiidtion. 

(3.) An induction of particular instances. 

(4.) Certain practical rules. # 

1. — 1. Intellectual virtue is principally (though not en - 
tirely, for there is* such ^ tiling as “genius”) produced and 
increased by teaching. 

2, 3. Moral virtjie, as it's etymology implies, by habit. 

Moral virtue is nottinnatc — 

(1.) Because that whiah is innate cannot l>e changed 
by habit. 
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' 4. (2.) In things innate, the capacities esis4 in jis prior to 

, , the energies j i'J virtue \ the case is the jvrensa. 

5. (3.) 'The practice at' legislators hears testimony to the 

truth of tliis 'statement. 

6. (4.) Two opposite effects, virtue and, vice, are due to 
1 „one pid tho tyunfc clause, but natural causes can- 
« not produce opposite effects. 

7 — U.'tTenec we must prefer energies of a certain quality 
as on them the character v>f the habits depends. 

j [. — 2. Assuming for, the present tliat moral acts must 
be done according to the dictates of right reason, hnd reserv- 
ing that subject for the sixth book, let us consider the nr.turc 
of the acts themtehm 

3, 4. Warning the student again not to expect too much 
exactness in ethics. . 

5 — 7. Looking at the question practically, we viay ol>- 
seVve-r- 

\1.) That acts, •which avoid excess and defect, produce 
• virtue, whilst excess and defect destroy it. 

(2.) Those .acts wliich produce virtue are in their 
« turn produced by virtue, 
i* XU. — 1. Pleasure aiid pain are tlie tests of moral habits 
formed or not, because moral virtufe i3 con v£rc*ant with 
pleasures, and pains. . Thrs position is proved in the following 
way :-A- 

... . (1.) BeoQ-yse men cefmmit sin fyr the sfike- of pleasure, 
and alfefciin frupi what is right through dread of 
pain. # 

2. WomHlri^ first reason Aristotle infei's the justice of 
Plato’s remark on the importance of a sound early education. 

3. (2.) Virtue is* conversant with actions and feelings, and 

tliese«are attended with pleasure and pain. 

4. (3.) Puuislunents curo*by pain, and ernes arc effected 

•by contraries. 

(4.) Through tho pursuit of pleasures and pains, habits 
are made bettor 4r worpe. # 

5. Hence virtue has b^pn t tliough‘t by some to b* umtdeta. 

6. j (5.) Pleasure and pain are, after all, t tlie final causes of 
t choice and aversion. * 

7. ; (6.) Our ideas of pleasure and pain have from child- 

• liood become as it wj . re ingrained in our nature. 
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8. (7.) j We qpake, more or leas, pleasure and pair the nile 
# ./ of attractions; and %n these our habits depend. 

9, 10. (8.) Virtue is shown in struggling witlf djfliculty. 

. and nothing is so difficult to resist as pleasure. 

IV. — 1. It may he asked, what is meant by saying that 
we became jiist by performing jfist # actions ; .are \\e not 
then ali*eady just, as in the wise of the; a rt? \ 

This question is answered — 

2. (1.) By observing that this is not the case in the arts. . 

for a man is not a gnammarian, unless he speaks 
granmiatically, because he understands the rules 
of grammar. 

3. (2.) Because the cases are not parallel ; ns in the arts 

we only consider the excellence of the i»roduc- 
tion, in morals *ve look to the character and 
motives of the person. 

The three requisites, then, fox' a moral act are 
fl.l Knowledge, 

(2.) Deliberate preference on its own account, « 

(3.) Fixedness and stability. 

4 — G. A man, therefore, called ’virtuous if he a*ts on 

virtuous principles j and to do this requires ])ractice. 

7. The »asses, however, think that theory without prir- 
tice will be sufficient to make theiTi viptuoiw. 

V. — 1 — 4. What, then, is the ijenus of virtue i In that' 
division of the soul in which moral virtue lWdes, there 
only three properties ; namely* pass&ns, capacities, nod 
habits. 

5, 6. Now virtue and vice are»not passioiw- 

(1.) Because we are not called good^or bad for oifr fis- 
sions. 

(2.) We are not praised or blamed fdl* them. 

(3.1 Virtue implies deliberate preference, passinu doth 
not. 

(4.) Wc are said to be moved by our passions, but. «7*- 
posed* by viubues ok vices. 

7. They are not capacities. 

(1.1 For the .first an 3 second reasons given above; 

(2.) Because oil* capacities arc innate. 

8. Therefore virtue must be a habit.. 

VI. — 1, 2. What is the Uifierentia of virtue? 

r 
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* AH excellence makes that, of which it the* excellence 

goc*d, and also its toyor, 

Tlus f is ^een to be thc c case in the arts.' 

Therefore, the ease mflst be the same with moral excel* 

lence, i. e. virtue. f • « 

3, jVow. , every thipg Continuous and divisible ’ implies 
more, k^s, and equal. , 

4, ij. The equal is the mean between the other two, and 
is either absolute or relative. 

(I Now, every scientific man will seek the relative mean, 
and avoid *the extremes. 

7. If tins is the case in art and science, d fortiori, virtue 
will do the same? 

5, In actions and feelings, there are an excess, a mean, end 
n defect, mul the mean is relative. 

fi. Again, we may be wrong in many ways ; butrthere is 
-oftly^nne right way : now, “this right way is the mean, and 
H14 wrong ways arc'the excess and defect. 

VL Aiiituq, therefore, is “ habit founded on, and exer- 
ting del 1 be/ate .preference, in a mean relative to ourselves, 
defined by right reason, And avoi ding to the definition of a 
V na 11 of moral wisdom.” 

TO Hence, in its essence, virtue is a mean, but if consi- 
jdlted with reference to the standard of excellence, it is the 
highest extreme (du>ori/^. 

— 14. H# must be remembered, however, that some 
actions and feeling do n <?L admit of a mean, and are there- 
fore in all cases blame- worthy. 

VIJ>-1? Tlys chapter Contains a catalogue of particular 
exantples illustratjfig the general principle. 

2. (1.) Courage ’is a mean, on the sulflect of fear and con- 

fidence, between rashness and cowardice. 

3. (2.) Temperance a mdhn on the subject of some plea- 

, •sure^and pains, but especially pleasures, between 
intemperance and a nameless extreme. 

4. (3.) Liberality on the subject /.f.monjy, between prodi- 

gality and il^bgrality. * 

0. (4.) Magnificence, only on {hatters of great expense, 
between vulgar ostentation and meanness. . 

6 . (o) Magnanimity, • on the subject, of great honours* 
between empty boating and little-inindednesa. 
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7 — 9 . ( 6 .) 4 nameless virtue, on the subject of small ho- 
nours, bet ween aftibition and the absence <if it. 
10. (7.) ^Meekness, between irtiseibility, or passion, and 
insensibility to the "feeling of anger. 

11 — 16. (8.) Thrce severed virtues ; namely — 

W With inspect to trntjfi; ihitlriiiliwss, between arro- 
gance and false modesty.. 

(b.) With respect to “ the pleasant'” in aSnusoment, 
graceful wit, or easy pleasantry, between ribaldry’ 
or buJfonnniy and clownishness. 

(c.) With respect to “ the pleasant ” in thc'intercourse 
of life; friendship, between flattery and tlie being 
over-complaisant and moroseilbss. 

1J — 19. (9.) Two mean states in the feelings. 

‘ (a.) Mtdestv, between bashfuliiess and impudence. 

(l.) Indignation, between envy and malevolence. 

VIII. — J — 4. The extreme^ are in opposition to elioli 
other, and the mean to both. . 

5, 6. But the extremes are more repugn an J to •ach other 
than each of them is to the mean. 

7 — 9. Tliis may take plage either from the nature <uf the . 
means themselves, or from the constitution of the person. 

IX. — 1^ 2. Aristotle recapitulates briefly the description 
of moral virtue, and states thatT therefore it is •dillieu 1 u of 
attainment. Hence he gives tliree use 1 fill practical Wiles fox 
arriving at the mean. 

3. (1.) Go farthest from tlwPt extrthne which is most 

opposed to the meafl. 

4 . (2.) Struggle against that ttpwhich you kave^lie^trongest 

propensity. 

5. (3.) Beware ftf pleasure. 

6 — 8. As it is dillieult to hit tho nfban exactly, slight 
deviations are pardonable. No exact casuistical rules can*be 
laid down : our moral sense must be ourfpiidep 


Bp OK* fll. 

IntrodvAztory. — The principle . of^ all W>ral fiction is 
irpoatf)t(Tir, i.e. what is ct$umonly termed moral choice, or ' 
the deliberately preferiiug ofte act or one gourse of action 
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to any oilier, on sound moral grounds, under the* direction 
of right reason. It is tlfis which determines thd moral 
quality of an act ; it is tlie principal part of the differential 
; property which distinguishes the habit /if virtue from an- 
other. Hence Aristotle f now proceeds to* t Vent of tliis sub- 
ject, and other subjects imfnediately and intimately connected 
with it.* . * 

JS T ow of these, the first, and most important, as lying at 
the very tlii-eshold of the investigation, is the freedom of the 
human will. On the establishing of this doctrine depends 
the whole question of human responsibility, ami yet it is a 
doctrine which Aristotle could not assume at once, because 
views laid been held respecting it which required refutation. 
Socrates had held that all the virtues were sciences ; there- 
fore, that vice was the result of ignorance ; that no one sins 
contrary to knowledge ; and therefore, that vice is involun- 
tary. .• riato held that virtue was voluntary, because the 
.natural bhis of the avjII was towards good, but that a vicious 
state was? an unnatural one— -a morbid action, as it were, and 
therefore involuntary. . 

* Aristotle agreed with "Plata so far as to maintain that a 
biaa^oAvanls virtue is the normal condition* of the will. He 
saw, also, that when habits are formed, they are often beyond 
4>ur.powef, becaifsc tlTey lfaiae become a second nature ; and 
•that the reason why we .arc responsible for them is because 
we are responsible .for the original *formation of them; but 
still lie believes that the will is necessarily free. 

He •supports this vie w iTy many arguments, and amongst 
'them^bptho common-sensePvicw of the ease, as shown in the 
practice of legislates. His argument is somewhat of the 
same kind as that of Bishop Butler (Analogy, Part I. c. vi.), 
where lie says, tlfat whatever our abstract opinion may be 
respecting the doctrine of necessity as influencing practice, 
there can no doubt that men deal with one another as if 
they were tree agents, nor could civil society hold together * 
on any other .principles. EdScato child* in the jninciples 4 

of fatalism, and h owevet* delight he may be at first with 

his freedom, from responsibility, ho would ’'soon discover the 
error in which fye had been brought ujf, immediately he caVue 
abroad ihto the world, and would do somewhat very soon, 
tor which he would be delivered liver into the hands of civil 
justice. • . 
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The third bqpk commences with an analysis of the natitre 
of the* Ikov trior and ukovulov ) ^Aristotle then proceeds to 
discuss the subject of TTfwatftetric. • Next, as wpoaipetric is 
subsequent, to the # deliberative process, deliberation* is next 
treated of ; and. lastly, the subject of the will There points 
occupy ‘the first five chapters ; an*f byre Michelet considers 
the first part of the treatise to ternpnate. He divides the 
Ethics into three parts; the fii-st of which traits of the 
sumrnum bonuin ; the second, of the virtues in detail ; the 
tliird, of the instrumentals to virtue. 

T. — 1. *The consideration of the voluntary and Involuntary 
nedbssary. 

(1.) because voluntaiy acts are pmised or bhuned . 
involuntary acts pardoned or pitied. 

. (2.) Because it will be useful to legislators to do so. 

2 . Involuntary acts arc of two kinds — 

(1.) ru /% (2.) tu Cl uyrdiar. . • 

By /ham is meant tliat of vhicli thg principle or caqse is 
external. . 9 

3, 4. There are alse acts of a mixed nature. a For example, 
those which we do from fern; of gfeafer evils. 

5, 6. These acts most resemble voluntary acts, because the 
principle *f action is in the agent. 

7, 8. But abstractedly they an? peril aps. to be .considered 
in voluntaiy. *• * • 

These acts are, according to circumstances, 4/raised, blqmcd, 
or pardoned. 

9. There are some acts wlii^L nothing should induce* us 
to do. 

10. But it is difficult to decide in many cases w^iat wt» 
ought to prefer fc> do, and still mofc so to abide by our 
decisions. 

11. The points of difference between these acts and volun- 
tary and involuntary acts further considered. • 

12. Everything wliicli we do for the sake of *the pleasant 

and the honourable is wolimtjfty. # 

13. Acts done through ignyra^ce (St’ ayroiar) are either 
non- voluntary or involuntary. 

• 14. If refuted of, they are involuntary. 

15, 1G. Ignorance of the principles of jostiee and ex]>e* 
diency (ayruur) is alwaysikeld as voluntary and inexcusable 
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•17 — 20. Cases of ignorance brought foryarrt .which are 
paiylonable if followed by rdpeiitance. 

21. -Tlitf voluntary is defined as that ofovhich the principle 
is iu the agent knowing the circumstances of the. act. 

22 — 24. That acts done under the i nil uence of passion and 
anger are nqt in^olm^tar?* proved by six reasons* 

1L— VI. Tiel il i-pte j trcf erence (xpompftrir) must be con- 
sidered, Lhcauso it is the moral principle which determines 
tlu 1 moral ‘quality of an act. 

2. It is a species of the w>l notary. 

3. J t is hot desire — 

(1.) Because irrational Iteings participate in desire and 
angel? hut not in i rfwaipffftr, 

(2.) Because the incontinent man acts from desire, njid 
not from ~pnaii,tcrm- ; the continent from tt pout- 
fiFfrtc, and not from desire. ^Therefore they can be 
. evidently soparitted. 

(3.) They are often opposed. 

(4.)«J>esire, and not irpouiiJKnc, has to do with pleasure 
tynd pain. 

4. ftiill less is it anger, Tor tjje same reasons. 

5. it, is not volition, though it approaches very near it. 

. (1.) Because we wish for impossibilities. c 

(2.) JiVe wish tlwiigsVhich are not in our own power. 

«• (*) V blit-ion is for the end, and not the means, 
it is not opinion simply, 

7. (1.) Because opinion Ifc.of things eternal and impossible, 
( l -.) its quality is dutannined by tnith and falsehood, 

• •notjiiy virtue atul vice. 

It not some particular opinion, because 


• The following tahie will explain the division of acts adopted in this 
chapter : — 

Voluntary 4cl*. Involuntary. Mixed. 1 ’ 

l_! I I 

! if! i i i f 

none l>»ne through Hv Tlfroupb I^ai|ed. Warned. Pardoned. Not 
knowingly, ignnrinre of con*traint. ignorance • par- 

the principle. o^hefact. donad 
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8. (1.) *Monfcl character is determined l>y our irpoaip£trt£. 

9. (2.) We deliberately prefe^to take a thing or nofr we 

form am opinion as to its nature. 

(3.) UpoalpffrjLc is praised for\he rightness of its object ; 

3o£r* for its truth. # _ 

10. (4.) Wo form opinions respecting subjects .we. do not 

know. 

(5.) Some persons form good opinions, but exercise a 

bad Trponipttrttj. 

“11. The definition, therefore ^nominally), of the object of 
TpaaipffTic is a voluntary act which lias been previously the 
object of deliberation. 

III. — IT The object of deliberation is itiat about which a 
reasonable man would deliberate. 

3. No one deliberates mbout things eternal, or abou 4 . 
those which come to pass by nature, necessity, or chance. 

Nor about everything human) if it is not brought /ibout 
by our own agency. • 

Nor about the exact sciences. ■ 

But besides the three principles, of eausnjtion — natufe, 
necessity, and chance — there, is a* fourth ; namely, mlml or 
intellect. 

4, /). Tko object of deliberation, therefore, is tliatVlifch 
comes to pass through this foprCli cause, •which* is in . ouy 
j>ower, and whicli is uncertain as to its event. *• 

G. We also deliberate^aboiit means, not endtf 

7. If there are more means trifan oye* deliberation deter- 
mines which is the better. •• m 9 

If only one, it determines how*it can be (lonely Ikis, and 
•*o it goes backwards by an analytical |>it>eess mitil it *either # 
meets with an impossibility, or the first cause, which is the 
first step in the constructive process. 

8. Tt is. therefore, a species o*f investigation. 

9,10. We deliberate sometimes about? the *iy strum ents, 
sometimes the use of them. 

11. 12. Deliberation and deliberate preference differ in 
that we are not obliged after yll%to choose "the means re- 
specting which wq lrnve deliberated, but if we do choose them, 
w <* are exercising TTflutipemr, and therefore ^ its definition is 
the deliberate desire of things in our power. # 
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IV. — 1, 2. 
good or the ai_ 

3. The good man Avislihs for the real gtiod. Tlie bad man 

for that which he thinks good. , 

4. The case is analogoys t(j tliat of the Senses. 

5. The -above dr institute ilio principal difference between 
the good ?nd the bad man. 

(i. Tn determining wliat they ought to wish for, the masses 
are deceived by pleasure. 

V. 1, 2. # Jf the end is th£ object of volition, and the means 
the object of deliberation, and deliberate preference, the acts 
respecting them must be voluntary ; now with tliese actsSir- 
tuons energies arc conversant, therefore virtue is' voluntary. 
Therefore vice is voluntary ; for, if we can do, we can 
abstain. 

.If rice is not voluntary, 

3. .(1.) We mu8t # deny that man is the origin of his 
• actions. • 

4*5. (2.J Th** principles would be in our power, and the 
acts \vhicU result from tliMn would not be. 

The practice of legislators ctmiirms Aristotle’s view. 

(j. JThey even punish ignorance itself itself- caused. 

7. Especially ignorance of the law. 

8. If it be objected that .the guilty person could not pay 
‘ attention enough to umjprstand the law, the answer is, that 

vice lias caused thg f inability. 

.9 — 11. Moreover, •vieioite acts, which arc in our power, 
produce virions habits, ancf therefore we are responsible for 
, them. * • • 

12, 13. (3.) Bodily faults which are in our power are 
blamed, and po others ; therefore rice, being 
t . blamed, must bg considered as in our power too. 

14. If it be objected tliat all aim at wliat they think good, 
but liave nol power over the conception which they form of it, 
the answer is, if wc are the causes of-onr habits, we are also 
of our imaginations. 

15. If it be objected tiiatvicc is involuntary, because it is 

\ owing to ignorance of the end, the answer is, tliat in that 
lease virtue is involuntary. • • 

1 G. Besides, if the notion w<| form of the end is due to* 
nature, still the means are our power. 
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17, 18. ‘If yistue is voluntary, vice must bo so. 

19, 90. Still, habits, when forftied, are not so nyich iTitmr 
powca* as the acts \fere. 

YL — 1. Cour age is a mean station the subjects of fear 
a nd confiden ce., • r 

Fear is defined “ The expectatio n of e vil!” 

27"i7ow some evils, such as disgrace, we ought tp^car. 

The bravo man can have nothing to do with these. 

3, 4. Others, again, we ought not to fear ; as poverty, Arc. . 
still lie wjio is fearless of thestf evils is not teryied bravo, 
except metaphorically. 

£ The bravo man, therefore, has to do with the most ter- 
rible of alf tilings, i e. death. 

•6 — 8. Yet not with all kinds of death, but only death in 
battle. 

Still the bravo man will be fearless in sickness or in a 
storm at sea, but not from the same cause that sailors are. * 

YU. — 1, 2. Things terrible *ire of two kinds. 

(1.) 'Yirep uy()pio7ror. (2.) Kur* ui tipwmv. 

Every man of sense *will fear the former.* 

The latter differ in magnitude. 

3. And may be feared too much or too little. 

,4. The %rave man fears or feels confidence at wfiat he 
ought, as he ought, when he ought, antf for the right motive 

5. This motive is to ko \ar. # 

0 He who is in the esrtrcmc of _ fearlessness? may be called 
avaXyrjroc* 

^7. He who is in the extreme of* confidence, Spgouc. 

8. He who is in the extreme <Jf fear, otiXof. 

9, 10. The brave man, the coward, gijd the rash, are an 
conversant with tli£ same things^ 

11. Suicide is the act of a coward. 

YIII.—J — 4. There are five other forms of courage. 

(1.) Political courage. 

The motive of this |s not the abstractedly frnnpnm b io, ro 
biit ho nourable disti nction. npiiT 

5 — 7. Cour age arising from eic parience. 

The difference between, this and rcid courage is exempli* 
•fie€ by a comparison # be tween the conduct of regular troojs 
* and that of a native inilith 

8—10. (3.) Courag e arising Jrom a nger. 
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This is not for the sake of the right motive, but in obe- 
r diencc to the dictates of an irrational passion. 

1 1—13." (4.) Tile O LUiliye of thn aanfnAno 
Their courage is based u]>on like motives with that of the 
experienced. f # 

In unexpected* perHs it 'often fails. 

14, The cour age of the ign orant.* 

This is even wgr.se than that of the sanguine ; for when 
they find they are deceived in their estimate of the danger, 
they fly. ^ ° 

IX. — 1/ Courage has more to do with fear thar confi- 
dence. 

2, 3. It is painful and more difficult to attain than tem- 
perance. A 

Not but that its end is pleasant, although the means to 
that end are painful. 

' 4, p. The fact that the brave man feels pain, not only does 
v not* diminish, hut rather increases his reputation. 

G. It is plain, therefore, that it is not possible to energize 
tffth pleasure in all thg virtues. 

7. Though mercenaries arc less brave, still they may be the 
best fighters. 

'X. — 1. Courage and temperance are first discussed. ])Q- 
arc t fce virtues of the irmtio n al par t of the so ul. 
Temperance is a mean, state o n the subject of pleasu re. 

2-j 3. Pleusvft'cs we of two kinds. • 

** (1.) Those of t*lic souf.* 

** (2.) Those of the body. 

4 — 1ft T emperance belcfhgs to the lat ter. 

Jkit not to thos£<jf sight, hearing, or smell, except acci- 
dentally, nor of taste, except in a slight degree. 

11. It has to do with the jiloasures of touch. 

Touch belongs to us not so far forth as we aije men, but 
so far forth as we* are animals, and therefore is the lowest of 
the senses. 

12. Even •the more liberal pleasures <if touch are those 

which are excluded fronr those w^th which temperance and 
intemperance are conversant. • « 

XI. — 1 — 3. Pesires arc of two kintft. 1 

" * v *. , -ft 

* P.. r ®jy aAAotg apiitOiu fin’ Spafuc, Xoyktuoc SI urvov (pfpfi.— 
Ihuc. u. 40. See alii Herod, vii.^9. r ' 
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(1.) Gomrqpn and natural. 

(2^ Peculiar and acquired. * 

In the foimcr, errors are seldom line t with. 

In* the latter, they are frequent. 1 

T he intemperate are in excels uqder all rir rn instances. 

If t he desires are wrong, t hey delight in <them. 

If tie desires are innocent, "they delight in theta more 
than they ought. 

4, 5. The difference between temperance and courage con- 
sists in the relation wliich they respectively bear to pains. 

For example, a man is called brave for bearing pain, but 
tenf A orate for not feeling pain at the absence of pleasure. 

6. The character which is in the defects to pleasure has 
nq name, because it is never found. 

7, '8. The* chapter ^ concludes with the character of the 
teni]»erate man. 

XII. — 1. Intemp erance secms'more voluntary than cowar d- 
ic e, and th *™**™^ Til PH* blameworthy, • 

* (1.) Because fear gives a shock to the natjiral character. ' 
and thrown it off its balance. - 
2, 3. (2.) Though cowardice,, as a habit is more Volun- 
tary than intemperance, still particular acts of 
• cowardice are less voluntary. ' 

4. The term dAYAaovri, because of its etymological meaning# 
is applied to the faults of children metaphorically, because • 
desires and children require koXcktu:* • « . 

5 — 7. Since desires, if not ci/htroljecf, will increase, the 
part of the soul in which they reside should be obedient *to 
reason, and be in harmony with it. 


BOOK IV. 

Introductory. — This* bqok ref pi ires but few words by way 
of introduction. It consists of,a continuation of that sub* 
ject which Aristotle touched upon briefly in outline in the 
seoand book, and conftncnced in detail in the sixth chapter 
of Book III. The virtues investigated here are magni- 
ficence, liberality, magnanimity, and ft\uripi« in the best 
t acceptation of the term, meekness, the three » so cial virtues. 
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and the sense of shame, vliich Aristotle decides is to. b 
considered as a passion or Holing, rather than a virtve. 

The second book of tjie llhetoric, and the characters o 
Theophrastus, should be compared with the discussion of tin 
moral virtues in tliis book. . 

1. —* I. Li berality is^ a moan on t he subject of possessions oi 

prop erty. . • 

✓ PropeAy is that, the value of wliich is measured by money. 

2. The extreme s at* illihenjity ftfld pr^hgality. 

The epithet prodigal is sometimes applied to the intern - 
Iterate. 

3. Tliis application of the term is incorrect. ' 

4. Liberality hn* more to, do w ith giving ’than wit h 
receiving. 

fl.) For the former is thetusc of money, the latter .only 
the way of acquiring it. 

(2.) It i s more honourabl e to do than to receive g ood. 
(3.) To abstain from reviving is easier tlian to give ; 
* ai\d those wlio abstain from receiving are rather 
praised for justice. 

0. «7. Tliti motive of liberality is to k<i\uv. 

The liberal will give to proper objects^ and in proportion 
to Ids' means. 

r 8. Tho. liberal will not* receive from improper sources, nor 
be fond of asking favour^ nor be carelessly extravagant. 

Q. Though .the liberal man will yot look overmuch to his 
own interest, stilf'liis prbfusenese will be proportioned to 
liis mgans. 

10. Tlio&c who inherit wealth are most liberal. 

' It 'is not easy for the liberal man to be rich. 

11. Therefore men sometimes upbraid the unfairness of 

fortune. • 

' 12. Tlic liberal differs frohi the prodigal. 

Kings cannot be prodigal. 

13. The libe ral di flora fami the «pggd*gftl -m-geoeiv ing 
The relation of the liberabman to the feelings of pleasure 

and pain. t 

14. Definition of the extremes. ‘ 

15. Prodigality shown to he better than illiberality. , 

10, 18. Prodigals .are. often guilty of meannesses in order 

to supply resources for their extravagance, and are geneialh 

intemperate. t r 
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19. Illib eralitv is incu rable. 

20 — 24. Various fonns of illillbraKty. 

25. Illiberally i» worse than prodigality, ana is Mie ex- 
trein? to which men arc most liable. 

II. — 1. Magnific ence is app ropriate expenditure in -curat 
makers.' 

2. Pj-ojjriety depends — 

(1.) ftn tl.B iakliafl nf His ta t>»« nsfonrior. 

(2.) On the ol>iect of the exr>e nse. 

(3.) On the quantity ex pended. 

3. The jlcfcfifc jafiaung ss, tlie excess, bad taste an d vulgar 
[ iroftisio n. 

4. Magifificence implies in some degree Science. 

p. The motive is to tca\or. 

(h.Tlie magnificent man wtII a fortiori be liberal. 

Magnificence is of £wo Icinds : — (1.) Public. (2.) Private 

7 — 12. The poor man cannot 1>c magnificent. ’ • 

13,14. The extremes described. 

These two habits, though vicious, are ncithey huitful, nor * 
very disgraceful. • . , '* 

III. — 1. The nature of mqgnaniiuity in the abstract dis- 
covered from considering it in the concrete. 

The magnanimous man is “ He who, being worth/, est i- 
mates his own worth high ly.” * • • • » 

2 He w hose worth is low T anil w ho est imates it lowly , is ■ 
ft modest m an. • •, 

3, 4. T|ie extremes are the tain n fan and the littj e- 
mindod . •• t • 

5. T he magnanimous man._ a» to his merits? in the 
highest place, as to hri estimate of himsel f, in the mean ! 

6. He is conversant with h onour. 

7. lie mus t be a good m an. 

8 Magnanimit y is an omanufat, of the v irtues. 

The magnanimous man will accept hondhr freip the good 
with moderate gratification, but not from othera. 

9. Iii su ccess or failure, litf will behave \rith mod era- 
tion. * 9 « 

10, 11. In stances of goo'd fortune are thought to ?ontribute 

to Magnanimity ; hut without virtue men may be supercilious, 
but they cannot be magnammous. t • 

12 — 19. The character of a magnanimous man wilhdis 
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play itself in his views and conduct as to „ all the virtues 
and even in liis gait, voice, 'And manners. 

20, 21. The little-minded and vain a^e not vicious ; but 
rather, the former idle, the latter foolish. The little-minded 
are the worst of the two, and much opposed to the mean 
/State. i 

IV.-, -1. There is a nameless virtue, the object-matter oi 
which is fcmaff honours. 

It bears the same relation to magnanimity which liberality 
does to magnificence. . 

2. It is nameless, because we use the term (juXorifiiu some- 
times as praise, sometimes as reproach. 

3. As the mean, is as it were vacant, the extremes appear 
to contend for the middle place. 

x V. — 1. Meeknessja a igeamamp which hn* anger for its 
ob ject-matt er. 

. T.i;s.extreuies are irascibility and insensibility to anger. 

2. The characteristic of tl^e meek is |>ropriety as to the 
' feeling of anger under all circumstances. 

- ’3. Lisensjjbility to anger is blameworthy and slavish. 

4. The excess cannot 'exist, in all the categories, as the 
evil would then destroy itself. 

The different varieties of irascibility arc — 

5. 8. The choleric,, the bitter, and the ill-tempered. 

Irascibility is most opposed to the mean. 

Although yc precise rule cannot l»c laid down, still slight 
transgressions are dot blamed. 

•VI. — 3. In the social intercourse of life, there is a virtue 
which, though juirnoless, rni.y be called friendlin ess. 

It '-may be defined as friendship, minus the feeling o' 
affection. ‘ ‘ * 

1, 2. The characters in tiie extremes are — 

1 (Id "AfitfTKot, men-pleasei-s, or the over-complaisant. 

(2.) Av/TKohk, the cross and quarrelsome. 

4, 5. TJiis virtue is true politeness, or good-breeding ; it • 
avoids giving pain, it aims at giving, pleasure. The ] )olite 
man will regulate his behaviour towards persons of different 
ranks by a regard to propriety. 

He will only inflict pain for the sake of giving greater 
pleasuru . 

6« He who aims solely at giving pleasure is a pteKoc* 
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5 of friendslrip, — namely, beneficence, good-will, and sympathy, 

[ — therefore none but the good <Sin really bo friends. (The 
i other questions which are conside^pd in this book Arc of 
j minoi^ interest and a importance, but are incidental to, and 
} naturally arise out of it. # 

j I. — 1. All dissimilar friendships *are rendered* equal, and 

t therefore preserved by proportion. • 
i 2, 3. Complaints arise from tliree causes : ' 

Tliat there is not a sufficient return of affection. 
That the j)erson who loves does not perform his 
promises. 

| 4.^3.) When what is received differs from what was 

J: expected. • 

s 6. As to the question, “ Who is to fix the value of. the 
J returp ?” the opinion of Aristotle is, that the receiver ought 
X to do so. 

7. When no agreement has bech made, the return must be • 

estimated by the deliberate intention of the giver. • 

8. When an agreement has been made, the rpturc* should 

be such as both parties tliink fair. • , '• 

If this cannot be, the receiver should value it at as much 
# as he thought the favour worth before it was conferred upon 
* him. • • 



? II. — 1, 2. No accurate rules can* be laid down as to our 

i relative duties towards relations and friends. 

| It is clear, however, t^at we should, generally speaking, 
I repay kindnesses, rather than do •kindnesses to those who 
| have not done them to us. •. * • 

| 3—5. Cases howevqr may occur cn which tli*s rifle Will not 

* hold good, because the latter may be more«lionourable. * 

6. We ought to render to all their due" ' 

7. For example, we ought to hssist out parents rather 
fhan any other persons, and pay thfcm the respect due to them.* 

8. We od&ht to pay respect to the aged. • • 

9. With this view, we ought to compare the claims of 

relatives, fellow-citizens,, # 

To do this in the case of relal lyes* is easy ; in the case of 
others, it is difficult • 

m-i. When may*friendshi) « be dissolved ? 

(1.) When the motives foe the sake of which the>’ 
were formed ceaa£ 
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2 . (2.) When parties are deceived as to- the xfeal motives 
i. which led to the friendship. 

3 , 4 . (3.) If one party ‘becomes wicked?, and his wickedness* 
is incurable. 

5, C. When one party remains the safnc, and the other 
becomes 1 far bdttcr, and the difference becomes excessively 
great, VTiipathy* is impossible, and therefore they cannot 
really be. friends*; but still the one who has improved must 
remember their former intimacy, and feel goodwill towards 
the other as towards a friend. 

IV. — 1. Tire real source of friendship for others is the 
feelings of a man towards himself. 

A friend has been defined in various ways ; but the neces- 
sary qualities which all these definitions involve, are beiefi- 
eoucc, good-will, and sympathy. t * * 

• 2 — 6. Now, all the feelings contained in these definitions 
arc? ‘entertained by a good man towards himself*. 

By “self” is meant dhcli man’s intellectual part, or 
.flunking princi])le. 

friend is a* second golf. 

(i. Aristotle dismisses tire question as to whether there be 
such a tiling as friendship towards one’^self*. 

7. ire asserts that, .though the feelings spftkcn of exist 
in many, although* they are bad, still they cannot possibly 
exist in those who are utterly bad. They cannot love 
themselves 'really, because they fire at variance with them- 

.selves. • 

Thgy qhoose the pleaSiant rather than the good, which is 
thqjr true iufbrest. * 

8. They hate life, and destroy themselves. 

They shun f^beir own, thoughts, and seek, for the sake of 
distraction, the society of others. 

They liave no sympathy with themselves. t 
They 'look back upon their past pleasures with pain. 

They are full of remorsq. 

They have no friendly feeling t b w ards* them selves. 

In order to escape this* wretchedness, their only way is to 
flee from wickedness, and to strive to become good. 

V. — 1. Goodwill resembles, but 4 is not identical L witb 

friendship ; • t 

Bor it is felt towards those whom we do not know. 
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It is not affeetion, fijr it has no intensity, nor 

desire, afid may. ho felt on a sudden. , 

2. it is the beginfling and origin # l>f friendship, as sifeht is 
the beginning of love. 

3. It is impossible to feel friendship without goodwill. 

4. So that it may be defined •friendship in a- state of 
inactivity, which by intimacy becomes true friendslyp.* 

5. It is entertained on account of virtue,, or goodness. 

VL — 1. Unanimity (bpoima) differs from unity of opi- 
nion (bfwcf&u), in being betweeh persons knowji to each 
other, and on practical matters. 

2. # Especially on those wliich are important, and of com- 
mon interest. 

3. There is no imanimity when two persons covet the 
same'fchin g; But the reverse. * 

4 . It is therefore political friendship. 

It exists between the good, fur they wish and desire nr 
common the just and expedients • 

5. It cannot exist between the bad, because they only 
agree in shunning duty* and in coveting personal-advantage* 

VII. — 1. The love felt by benefactors is stronger than* that 

1 felt by the benefited. 9 

2. Most people think the reason for this is, because the 
benefactor, like a creditor, wishes for •the Safety £tnd pros- 1 
j>erity of his debtor, with a view prepayment. 

3. This, Epicharmus \fould say, f is lookjpg t fr the bad aids* 

of human nature ; nevertheless, it i*$ not unlike human 
nature. *• 

4. 5. Ilowcvcr, the true roasorfs are, 

(1.) That the benefactor looks upyd the person bene- 
fited as Ins work, and yien Jove then' own works 
as proofs of energy, apil therefore of existence. 

6. (2.) TJhe benefactor gots honour, the benefited only 

advantage ; and honour is preforablb .to advan- 
tage. # 

7. (3.) The plSasuife ‘derived from the honourable ia 

permanent, tpt derived? from the useful is transi- 
tory. • 

8 (4.) To love is an active feeling, to be lqyed passive. 

(5.) All love that besi| which has oost them trdtible. 

VIII. — The difficulty of deriding whether we ought to 
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love ourselves or others be^rfc, arises from not distinguishing 
between proper and improper self-love. • 

Thcf popular opinion that the ba& man does nothing 
without reference to self 

Tht good mm acts for the sake of tfid honourable \ and 
passes # over # liis iwn interests. 

2, 3.*0n the. othet hand, it is said that a man should 
love his .greatest friend best ; now, the best friend a man 
has is himself ; therefore, lie ought to love himself 1 liest. 

4 — 7. Wow, improper self-love, or selfishness, causes a 
man to give to himself 1 more than his share of money, or 
distinctions, or bpdily pleasures, in fact, of the gratifications 
of the irrational part of his nature. 

Thie self-love desires the honourable, and to be virtuous, 
and to gratify the ruling part of his nature, i. e. tie in- 
tellect. 

8. ' For the intellectual part especially constitutes wliat 
\vc call “ self.” a 

9. Ifow, all praise him who is particularly earnest in per- 
forming virtuous and* honourable acts. 

10. Therefore, the good into must he a self-lover, but the 

wicked man ought not to be so. « * 

11. The good man wijl sacrifice everything fbf the sake of 
appropriating to himself the greatest share of the lionour- 

. able (to Kukuy). • 

12. Hence, he.^dll sacrifice evefl life itself in the cause of 

Jiis country. • 

13. ^Thfsrefore, reason zffjle self-love is right, but selfishness 
is \yong. * 

IX. — 1. Some lave said that the happy man does not need 
friends, because^ be has all he wants, and needs no one to 
•provide more for him. . 

2. But yet it seems absurd to give a man all other goods, 
and deny him the greatest of all goods. 

Besides, a good man will f want persons to do good to. 

3. Hcncfc, it lias been asked, whSn do wfe most need friends ? 

• • 

* See Bishop Butler’s Analogy, Part 1. chap, i* “ On a Future State, 
where he showB that the living agent or senfe’ent being, which caejj, man 
calls himself, is ftlated to the body merely as to a system of instruments 
, organs destitute of perception, which convey perceptions to the per* 
'wiring ana redacting powers. 
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In prosperity,, foi us to help th^n, or in adversity, for them 
to lielpus ? 4 * • 

4.#It also seems* absurd, when.inan is a social being, to 
make the Happy man a solitary being. 

The happy mtih, § therefore, dtes i9eed fiiends. • 

5. The mistake of the generality sSennf to be, that they 

f.hinlr only of useful friends. * . •* 

Now, the happy man will not want either useful or plea- 
sant friends. 

6. But he will want virtuous friends ; because Jie delights 
in contemplating good actions, and such actions as his own j 
and* we cap better contemplate a friend’^ actions than we 
can onr own. 

*7. Again, a solitary life is burtlicnsome ; and it is not easy 
to energize constantly# by oneVself. 

8. Let the question now be examined physiologically. . . 

Tliat which is naturally good is good and pleasant t% the' 

good man. * 

Therefore, life is good and pleasant to the good n5an. 

9. Now, life, in man, consists in, tike exeVcise’of sensation 

and intellect. • 

10. When we speak of life, we do not mean a depraved 
and corrupt one, but the life of tigs good and happy. 

11. 12. Therefore, the consciousness of living and existing 
must be pleasant to a good man. 

Now, a friend is a secfmd sell’ 9 

1.3, 14. Therefore, the perception o£ a friend’s existence 
is the perception of our own. % * 

Therefore, it is good and pleasant. 

Tlierefore, it is good to have friends- and consequently 
even a happy man will need goochfriends, # 

X.— 1. Should we, then, have many friends, or, as in tty 
case of hospitality, should we not be without, but still not 
have too many ? • 

2. Of useful friends we certqjnly must not liavc many, foT 
it is troublesome fo rebuke many favours. ^ • 

3. Of pleasant friends, a few ate Sufficient, like sweetening 
in our food. * 

To the number of^ virtuous friends there must-be alsc 
Borne limit, as the numbers of a political community must he 
limited. 
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i TerJiaps tie be?t ii&it i? tie gmiteti niwier triti 

whom wo. cun associate. 

Besides, we ought to ^member that our Mends ought to 
be Mends to each other, and that we ought to sympathize 
"with them all in joys aihl sorrows. 

These considefatiobs will also tend to limit the number. 

C). Itrri as impossible to be strong Mends with many as to 
be in love with many. 

G. All celebrated friendships have been between two. 

In a political sense only, can we have many friends. 

We must be content with a few virtuous Mends, because 
it is even impossible to meet with many. 

XT. — 1. Friends are needful, both in prosperity and in 
advei-sity. 11 

In the latter, wc require useful Mends, in the former, 
virtuous ones. 

In* adversity, they arc more necessary, in prosperity, more 
honourable. 

t , 2. TEc sympathy of friends is also pleasant in adversity. 

How it cftmes'to pass, that sympathy lightens the weight 
of sorrow, it is unnecessary to inquire ; the fact is certain. 

3. , The presence of friends, when we are in misfortune, 
causes a mixed feeling. . We lire pleased and comforted by 

' their sympathy, but* wo are pained by seeing them grieved 
. uy our misfortunes. 

4. Therefore, the manly charactcb will be cautious of thus 
causing pain to Ins friends, the eJleminate will delight in 
having others to mourn w’ith him. 

5. t In prosjKjrity, Mends make our time pass pleasantly 
therefore, in prosperity we should be glad to invite them, in 
adversity reluctant. 

, G. When Mends are in .trouble, we should go to them 
gladly. t 

When they are in prosperity, we should go to them will- 
ingly, if we can forward any object they have in view, but 
reluctantly, if wc go to enjoy their gdod fortune. 

XII. — 1. As the siifht* of the beloved object is most 
desirablo to lovers, so society is most desirable to Mends. 

Again, a fri<jud is a second self ; as, therefore, the percep- 
tion of our own existence is decirable, so is the perception 
of £he existence of a friend £ 
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4 & In whatever pursuit a man thinks the enjoyment or 
life consists \ tins piusuit Jic Jikes §o enjoy with his /ricinjs 

4. Jlcnce, the friendship of bad men becomes depraved, 
that <& good men good, by intercourse. 

5. By associating together, gojd njen mutually correct and 
improve each other. 


BOOK # X. 

IrUrodructori /. — There arc two objects wMch Aristotle has 
in yiew in making pleasure the subject of a great p*tf*t of 
this Jiis con eluding book. The first is to examine, and 
refute when erroneous* the various opinions which Plato and 
other philosophers had held respecting it ; and the .second,, 
to show the exact place which pleasure occupies in relalvm 
to virtue and human happiness. This he can now safely do, 
without any risk of his.hcarers being misled by false notiota 
and incorrect estimates of it^ nature and value. II » has 
insisted on a moral preparation and discipline of the habits 
as the only road to ‘happiness ; and, therefore, the stifdent 
may now he informed that pleasure, such pleasure. as lie is 
now fitted by moral discipline to appreciate and enjoy, shall 
be the reward of his endeavours, Snd tlie adjunct of that 
happiness' which he lias been seek i fig by tile only road wliieli 
could really load to its attainment*. * • 

Aristotle shows that pleasur® is not “ p^r ” «ui evil, 
because the grounds on which it may be considered to be so 
only belong to thos® of a grosser corpor&il kind, find not to 
the purer enjoyments of tlie ruling part of Brian’s nature, the 
intellect. By another series of •arguments, he also proves, 
on tho other hand, that though a good, it«is net the chief 
good. 

The connection, beijvocn happiness and pleasure may be 
briefly expressed in the iollowiiig yrords : — Happiness is an 
energy, and every, energy Is completed and rendered perfect 
by Jihe pleasure peculiar to it. It is plain, that, although 
pleasure perfects the energy, and .is therefore an .adjunct 
to it, it is not itself an energy or activity, for it is not in 
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any way an act either of the perceptive .or. thd reasoning 
faculties. * 

From this definition ^pf pleasure, we can see liowjAris- 
totle, in the next division of this hook, .arrives ‘at the con- 
clusion that the highest* human happiness must lie sought 
for in intellectual contemplation, and that it will be in- 
separably united with pleasure of the highest kind. It is 
plain, also, that .he arrives at it by the safest and most 
practical road. 

In order that man’s divinest and purest nature, the intel- 
lectual, may energize independently aud without impediment, 
his moral nature must have been brought into its highest 
condition ; but when this is the case, the intellect is capable 
of exercising its powers, that is, it is capable of the act of 
contemplation. Now happiness has bepn laid down to be an 
euergy according to the most perfect virtue ; and this must 
•be tjie virtue of the highest faculties which man possesses, 
namely, the intellectual But every energy is perfected by 
its own- peculiar pleasure, and therefore the most perfect 
energies must be* accompanied by the highest pleasures. 

L-i-1, 2. Pleasure is, more than anything else, intimately 
bound up with tlic nature of man ; aud one of the principal • 
parts* of education is to instil right notions respecting its 
nature. • • 1 

3. For this reason, as well as because of the erroneous 

views prevalent respecting it, this subject ought not to be 
passed over. t 

• 4, yhc evil of erroneous views may bo seen in the follow- 
ing exaftipfe :-*Supposc a teacher of morals censures plea- 
sure,' "and is then seen to desire it, this inconsistency entirely 
destroys Iris influence and authority. 

II. — 1 — 3. EdUoxus thought that pleasure was the chief 
good, because— * , 

(1.) ^11 creatures seek it. 

(2.) Pain, its contraiy, is universally avoided. 

(3.) It ,is eligible for its own sake. 

(4.) If added to anyotber good, it makes it more eligible. 
Tlie excellence of his moral character gave weight to his 
assertions. ' 

4. Argifmeht (4) proves that pleasure is a good, but not 
the -chief good. 
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5. By ah argument similar t^argument (4), Plato proved 

that pleasure was not the chief good ; for he said that a 
pleasant life became more eligible. by the addition o i moral 
wisdom. • 

6. That pleasilre is a good, ttjcaifee all aim at it, is fi valid 
argument, although this does not 'prove that it* irf % chief 
good. Had it only been said that irrational, creating sought 
pleasure, an objection might have been made to. the argu- 
ment, but not when rational beings are included. 

7. Again, there is no force in Ihe objection , “ that because 
pain is an evil, it does not follow that pleasure is a good.” 
Of course it is not necessarily so ; but sifcjjl it is a probable 
argument, and experience supports it. 

•III. — 1. Plato says, pleasure is not a good, because* it is 
not n quality ; but, for the same reason, neither happiness * 
nor the energies of virtue would.be qualities. 

2. Again, he says, that good is definite, but that pleasure 

admits of degrees. * 

If this objection applies to the act of being jileascd^it 
equally applies to justice, and all the moral* virtties. 

3. If it is meant to apply* to pleasure abstractedly* then 

the distinction is .forgotten between mixed and lunjiixed 
pleasures, for the unmixed are definite, i. e. capable of being 
defined. * * " # 

But, after all, health is definite* and admits of degrees;, 
why then should not pleasure Jie defy^te, * and admit of 
degrees also ? • 

4. Again, it is said pleasure is* a motion and ^egefation, 

and motions and generations arc imperfect. • # , 

It is not a motion, for quickness and. slowness oclong to 
every motion. * . 

5. 6. But although wo can , become pfmsed quickly qv 
slowly, we cannot fed pleasure quickly or slowly. # 

7. It cannot be a generation, because that* which is 

generated is lesolved into th^j same elements which pro- 
duced it. * • • 

Now those sensations, which pleasure generates, pain 
destroys. • 

Again, it is said pain is a want, pleasure; the supply of 
that want. • * * 

8. But these wants are corporeal ; therefore, i£ pleasure 
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were the supplying of then^ the body would .feci' the plea- 

supCj but it is the mind , and not the body which fedis it. 

TheUmth is, when thqwant is supph'dd, plcnsnw is &it 

9, 10. Besides* there are many pleasures which neither 
imply® want to be satisfied, «nor a pain to be removed. 

11. -If reprehdisibh? pleasure® be brought forward in proof, 
it may"b<j answered, that they are not really pleasures. 

12. Or it may be answered, that the eligibility of pleasures 
depends upon whence they are derived. 

13. Or ,wc may say that pleasures dider in kind, 

14. This may be illustrated by the difference between a 
friend and a flatterer. 

15. 10. Again, experience proves that pleasures differ ; 
for we should not choose to be children all our lives, even" if 
the pleasures of children were the highest possible. * 

.And, on the other hand, we should be anxious for some 
things, even if they brought no pleasure. 

. ?7. It is clear, therefore, * 

(l.y That pleasure is not the chief good. 

(2.) That stone pleasures arc eligible, and therefore 
goods ; but that others are not so. 

IV. — 1. Pleasure is, like the act of vision, perfect at any 
moment. 

• 2. Yof this rfcasoif, it is not a motion ; as a motion is 
• imperfect at any separate moment of time. 

3, 4. This ntay 1^ illustrated by the process of constructing 
a building. • 

*5, (k (Jim cannot form ahy idea of motion, except as con- 
t nected ^itn plate, as well as time. 

But motion is *Lyoro properly treated of at length in 
Aristotle’s Physics. 

7 — 9. The same arguments which prove that pleasure is 
hot a motion also prove that it is not a generation. 

10. There is an appropriate pleasure attendant upon 
every act of perception (airrOnmr), every operation of the in- 
tellect employed either in 'the investigation of the truth 
(ciuvoiu), or in' the contemplation of truth 

The perfection of pleasure will- depend * upon the perfect 
state of the faculty or habit, and the perfect nature of ‘the 
object oil 'frhicli it energizes or is active. 

To make up a perfect energy, therefore, there are three 
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requisites : a perfect faculty, a perfect object , a perfect atten- 
dant! pleasure. ■ * 

11-+-14. Pleasure, the™ fore, as tlte final recpiisite, perfects 
the energy, not as qn efficient, but as a formal cause, not as 
an inherent habit* but as the blRom completes the bcality of 
those who are in the prime of life . ' , ‘ 

The reason why we cannot feel pleasure continually is, tliat 
the sense of enjoyment, like other faculties, ‘flags and wearies 
and becomes blunted, and requires novelty to excite it. 

10, 16. It matters not whether wo choose life for the sake 
of pleasure, or pleasure for the sake of life. 

This is, a£ any rate, plain, that life is enesgy, that pleasure 
renders our energies perfect, and therefore gives perfection 
to <3ur life. 

V.— 1, 2. Pleasures differ in kind, because — 

(1.) The energies which they perfect differ. 

3, tfK’) The appropriate pleasure contributes to increase 
each energy ; the connection, therefore, must he 
so close, that if the energies differ, \ho pleasure 
must likewise. . • , 

5 — 8. (3.) Energies are hindered, and the pleasures resulting 
from them destroyed, by pleasures arising from 
other sources. Nay, opposite pleasures B act like 
pains. 

9 — 11. (4.) Energies differ in quality; therefore the atten- 
dant pleasures differ ako. It. *i nay be observed, 
that in their nature, as # wcll ha in point of time* 
the pleasures are nio$c" closely connected Vith 
the energies than with the desires, so that they 
are sometimes, though iuqKcfcctly, confounded 
with them. • Y 

12, 13. Different animals, as well as men under different 
circumstance, have each their proper pleasiye, as, they have 
each their proper energy. * 

14 — 1C. True pleasure, .therefore, is that which appears so 
to the good man ; and thoSfe which attend the ejidrgics of the 
porfect and happy man are«properiy the pleasures of man. 

YJ. — 1. Itecapitulatjng What has been said before on the 
Bame subject, Aristotle asserts tliat happiness , > 

2, 3. An energy, eligible for its own 'sake, and therefpre 
according to virtue 
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4, 5. That it does not consist in amusement, although th 

popular opinion respecting it would lead us to suppose so 
becaube— t, 

6, 7. (1.) The best men do not think s of. 

8, 9j i.( 2.) Amusement or relaxation is not an end, but a 
• • taeiiris. 

10. (<\j) Serious pursuits are held to be better than 

amusements. 

11. (4.) If happiness were mere amusement, a slave could 

* be happy. 

VII. — 1. If happiness is an energy according to virtue, 
it must be according to the highest virtue. 

This must be the virtue of the best part of man. 

That is, the intellect. 

The highest happiness, therefore, is <fche contcmplativa 

, 2. Tliis energy is — 

. (1.) Tlie noblest. 

(2.) The most continuous. 

3. (3.) Th« pleasantest. 

4, 5. (4.) Self-sufficient. . 

Not but what it will require the necessaries of life, but it 
docs not, like the moral virtues, require 'persons to energize 
upon. 

G. ($.)' It is loved for its own sake. 

7, 8. (G.) It is consistent witli leisure. 

9. Now the actiyc virtues are displayed in politics or war. 

These allow of no leisure ; and wc do not choose all this 
troublcsomp occupation for its own sake. 

All tuis being the case, j>erfect happiness is Utopia. 

10 — 14. Though. this happiness is beyond man, yet, as 
there is in him something divine, he ought to aspire to the 
satisfaction of this divine nature, and not to mind only 
earthly things because he is mortal. He should remeinbei 
that this /principle is his “sel£” a and though it may be 

* Bishop Butler, when speaking of tlia* - w^iich constitutes each man’s 
44 self,” uses similar language, doubtless influenced by the same mode of 
thought as Aristotle. He sayg,-* 44 Persons can trace up the existence of 
themselves to a time when the bulk of their bodies 'was extremely small, 
in comparison of what it is in mature age.” 'fhis leads him to obs&ve, 

44 That wf hnvo nc'incuns of determining by experience what is the certain 
bulk of the living being fcach man calls himself; and yet till it bo deter- 
mine that it is larger iu bulk tfjan the solid elementary particles of 
matter, which there is no ground to think any natmal power can dis> 
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small in size aq compared witl^ his bodily frame, yet it 

immeasurably surpasses it in value. 1 * 

V1£I — 1—3. The happiness insulting from moral Virtue 
is ef a secondary kind, because — 

(1.) Moral virtues belong t* oil' compound nature, nay, 
some seem to be the consequence even of our 
corporeal nature, and to be connected with the 
passions. 

4 . Whereas intellectual virtue is separate and distinct. 

5. (2.) Intellectual happiness requires external good far 

less than moral happiness, for the latter requires 
° means, resources, and occasions for its exercise. 

6, 7. (3.) The perfection of a moral act consists not only 

i in the moral principle from which it proceeds, but 

, alsl) in the act itself. 

Now, for the perfection of an act, external means aro 
needed. 

To contemplation, these arc even impediments ; nor are 
they required by the contemplative man, except so far forth 
as lie is man. » , • . 

8 — 11. The happiness of contemplation is that which 
* Aristotle supposes* the gods enjoy, as he conceives it ridicu- 
lous that tlfcy should be represented as engaged in pursuits 
which give scope and opportunity for tfxcrcMng the moral > 
virtue. 

12, 13. The lower animals are ^incapable of true happi- ’ 
ness, because they are incapable of contemplation ; therefore, 
as far as contemplation extends, scfdar docs liappiijess. * * 

14, 15. Although the happy Aan, so far fis he Is man, 
Aquires a certain portion of external gootf, nevertheless, he 
does not want much,- 2 - a competence is sufficient. He should 
have “ neither poverty nor riches*” he nedsd not be lord of 
earth and sga ; as private individuals are at least quite as 
capable of honourable acts as men in power. 

1C, 17. The opinions of Solon and Anaxagoras seem to 
be perfectly consistent with thole of Aristotle. 

18. If arguments agree with f^cts, the coiroborative testi- 
mony borne to their correctness by the opinions of philoso- 
pher ought to liave wftight. 

19, 20. As contemplation is most probably the occupa- 

BOive, there is no sort of reason to thi^k death to be the dissolution of 
At.**— Analogy* Part I. chap. 1. 
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tion of the gods, he is mos^ likely to bo a favourite of heaven, 
who; in his occupations and enjoyments, resembles them ; bo 
that, An these grounds, ^lie wise man is 'die happiest- nym. 

IX. — 1, 2 . Moral precepts, and a knowledge of the. theftrv 
of virtue, are insufficient to«make men virtuous, and yet, ae 
lias been sirid, the object 'of moral science is not knowledge, 
but pi7K$ice. r * * 

3--5. Etliical • instruction has power over genennis and 
liberal minds, but not over the minds of the masses, who are 
influenced by fear rather than by reason. • 

6. Now men are made good by nature, reasoning^ and 
teaching. 

Over nature wc have no power, and reasoning and teach- 
ing exercise an influence only over minds cultivated for their 
reception by the moral cultivation of the habits, and thus 
instilling right principles, and correct views respecting the 
government of the passions, and on the subject of pleasure 
arid pain. ' 

7, 8.* The -moral character, therefore, must be formed by 
education, and this education ought to be enforced by law. 

9—11. Nor is education and discipline necessary only so 
long, as wc arc children, but throughout the whole of our* 
lives. Ilcncc it is thought that exhortations to virtue arc 
the duty* of legislators, as mucli as the punishment of evil- 
doers, and the entire barfisliment of the incorrigible from the 
community. ' r * 

12, 13. Paternal or individual authority has no power to 
enfoT»ee its decrees, but the law has, and men arc willing to 
acknowledge the supremacy of law, although they will not 
submit to individuals. 

Therefore, the state ought to undertake education, and in 
this follow the very rare example of Lacedaemon and a few 
other states. 

14 — K\ 'If tfie state neglects the duty, it devolves upon 
the parent. 

In order^ therefore for him to- 1 qualify himself, he should 
make himself acquainted with thje principles of legislation, 
for the same laws which regulate public ••systems would bo 
also applicable;, to private ones. * 

17, 18.’ There are advantages m private education ; such as 
the' force of filial duty, and /he power of adapting the syg- 
tejn to particular cases. 
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19 — 21: A .man may certainly legislate for particular 
eases, (^en without scientific knowledge ; but nevertheless a 
theoretical study o£ the general principles of legislation will 
make him a better, educator. *• 

22 — 28. JIqw,*th£n, is the* science of legislation to be 
acquired ? 

The sophists profess to teach it, but# haye no expedience or 
pmctical knowledge. t ‘ # 

The statesman has pmctical knowledge , but he eithci 
does not understand teaching , or at least he does not profess 
to teach. 

39. Is it then sufficient to study digests and collections of 
laws ? Nh ; unless the student lias experience and know- 
ledge enough to guide him hi determining which laws are 
best, and which, therefore, ought to be selected. 

He must by habit have acquired the power of forming 
a correct judgment of the relative merits of laws and insti- 
tutions. 

30, 31. Now, this subject lias been neglected by. previous 
writers ; therefore Aristotle proposes, in treatise von 
politics, 

(1.) To explain what former writers have correctly laid 
•down. * 

(2.) To examine what are tin? causes of the preservation 
and destruction of commonwealths. 

(3.) To determine wwliat is the best form# of polity. 
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The attempt 'which Socrates and his followers made trt 
establish *th(j purely intellectual iftture of moral virtue, .t^t? 
exactness and mathematical certainty of moral science and 
of the reasoning process's by which 'its facts and phenomena 
are demonstrated, chuscs another^ ({motion to arise competed 
with the subject of continence. Thm is, whether the. in conti- 
nent man acts contrary to knowledge. * 

These two dogmas are directly contradictory to the moral 
theory of Aristotle, and, notwithstanding what he says in 
the conclusion respecting the superiority of the happiness 
and satisfaction derived from intellectual contemplation, he 
is consistent in combating them throughout. 

1. — 1, 2. There are three forms of wliat i & to be avoided in 
momls — rice, incontinence, and brutality. 

Tin**} contrary to these to be sought — virtue, continence, 
heroic virtue. 

3. Heroic virtue and brutality* are extremely rare. -The* 
latter is generally found amongst savages, and those suffering 
from disease or maiming. 

4. Aristotle, in treating of continence and*paticnce, inc.oi?* 
tincnce and effeminacy, states and* discusses the opiiAons 
generally entertained, and then examines and solves diffi- 
culties. 

5. The opinions commonly held arcriwmxi in tiumb^r ; these 

he enumerates and afterwards discusses in the subsequent 
chapters. • 

II. — 1. He first discusses Opinion IH ;**namely, how one 
who forms a light conception can liW incontinent. , • 

Socrates thought it absurd that* if a man li*d knowledge, 
anything else should master liiin. • * 

2. Others thought *that ail iucontinent man might possess, 

not knowledge, but opinibn. « • 

If they n^an a weak opinion, and his desires are strong, 
then to yield is pardonable ; but incontinence is •biameable 
and nothing blameable is pardonable. 

3. If not a weak opinidjji, or knowledge, they jruwt meal 
pnidence (this is Opinion YL) ; but it is impossible, accord- 
ing to Aristotle’s theory already laid down, for the same mac 
to b# prudent and incontinent. 

4. If the continent man resists strong ancl baSd desires 
he is not the same as the temperate man (this is Opi- 
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nion IV.) \ if he resists weak ones, there is nothing great in 
sa doing. # 

5. If continence is the same as }>erseverancc in every 
opinion, it would somet'ihies he had, and incontinence would 
oe good. (Opinion II.) • 

6. . Again, if, by ' sophLstioal reasoning, a man is led to 
admit pyemisses and' therefore is forced to admit, but cannot 
approve of the .conclusion, he would be considered inconti- 
nent, because unable to refhte the argument. 

7. Thirdly . If this is the case, incontinence, together with 
folly, would make up virtue. 

8. Fourthly . On this supposition, incontinence would he • 
incurable, and therefore worse than intemperance, which 
cannot be the case. 

These four arguments refute Opinion IT. 

9. If temperance and continence are conversant with every- 
thing, what is meant by simple continence 1 (Opinion VII.) 

III. — 1 — 4. Certain questions are here proposed, of which 
the first and most important is answered in the following 
manner. That the temperate and tho continent are con- 
versant with the same object matter, but they differ in their 
relation to it. 

The temperate and iutemperate act from deliberate prefer- 
ence ; the incontinent knows what is right, but does not 
pursue it. 

5. As to the question whether the incontinent acts con- 
trary to knowledge, it may be said that knowledge implies 
either the possession only, or the possession and use of it. 

6. In the syllogisms o 1 moral action, there are two pre- 
misses, the universal and the particular. Now, a man may 
possess both, but only use the universal. 

7. There is also a difference in the universal : it may 
relate partly to oneself* partly to the matter, m hand. If 
tho particular to ho attached to the universal, as a minor 
to a major premiss, relates to oneself, then the knowledge of 
the major involves that of the minor ; if* it relates to the 
matter in hand, this knowledge is not implied : in the one 
ease it would be strange that a man possessing knowledge 
should act wroug ; in the other it would not. 

8. A gain, some obstacle, such as sleep, madness, to which 
passion is similai, may prevent knowledge from acting. 
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9, We must, not suppose tha$ the utterance of moral 
sentiments is a proof of knowledge exerting itself. ' • 

10, Jl. The question may also # be considered physically, 
that is, according to the principles on which the mind carries 
on its operations. 

As we always act on a syllogism, ’suppose, for example, the 
presence in the mind of the minor prefniss, “ This is^sweet,” 
the knowledge of which we gain by at<r0j/<ric , (sensation, either 
mental or bodily). To this we may apply, as a major 
premiss, “JEvery thing sweet is * pleasant,” instead of ont 
which forbids self-indulgence. The cousequence is, that i 
we sfre under the influence of desire or appetite, we art 
wrong. Ha& we applied the other major premiss, we should 
have acted right. Hence it is desire, and not the opinion to 
which* we haVe logically come* which opposes right reason. 
In other words, in the c; use of incontinence, desire resists 
reason, and is victorious; whereas, if it had not beeti'foi 
desire, we should have come to S, right conclusion, and acted 
in obedience to the dictates of reason. • * K 

12. Brutes, therefore* cannot be ^continent, because Jhoy 
act from instinct, and not fronf a reasoning process. 

“ 1.3, 14. How the' incontinent is to rogain the knowledge 

he has lost,*Aristotle considers a question for the physiolo- 
gist. (The term “ physics,” as used in this chapter, of course 
includes metaphysics.) 

IY. — 1. Is there such n thing %s incontinence “simply 11 
or “absolutely 1" (Opinion VII.) • # 

It is plain that the continent^ And patient aiSJ go ■with 
respect to pleasures and pains. 

2. The causes of pleasures are of two kinds : — 

(1.) Necessary. (2.J Unnecessary. # 

When a man is incontinent with respect to the latter, 
add the difference, as, for instance, we say — # B 

3. Incontinent of anger, ol gain, tic. The term* inconti- 
nence is applied analogically. t 

4. Those who ai^ incontinent in bodily enjoyments, we 

call incontinent simply. , % 

A proof of this is, that it is only this incontinence which 
is blftned as a vice, and* not as an error. , B 

5. Another proof is, that, with respect to these pleasures, 
men are called effeminate ( juaXam ). 

d 2 
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Deliberate preference makes the difference- between intern 
perance and incontinence. 

6. The degree of intemperance is inversely as the st rength 
of the temptation. 

7. \ Pleasant things may he arranged under three heads : — 

(1.) Those winch are in their nature eligible. 

(2fX The contrary to these. 

(3.^ Those which are between both. 

8. The incontinent with respect to the first and second 

kind are*not blamed for desiring them, but for*exceBS in so 
doing. , 

9. Still, as these pleasures are not vicious, the excess, 
though blameable, does not amount to vice. 

The term incontinent is applied because of the. similarity 
of the affection, just as we may call a man a bad physician, 
:d though we would not call him a bad man. 

V. — 1 — 3. Things pleasant are divided in the following 
way : — 


/ Naturally. 

, l ‘ 

„ Unnaturally. 

l 


i l 

Simply. Partially 

to different 
* kinds of 
animals and 
men. 

1 . i 

From maiming. Custom. 

Depraved 
tastes and 
dispositions. 


4 — 8. No oTie'wQiild call him incontinent in whom nature 
hr cwstoip is the cause of his diseased state ; such a man, 
strictly speaking, is not vicious, but vitiated, and his state is 
a morbid one. 

9. If he does conquer his brutal inclination, he is only 
called continent metaphorically. 

VI. — 1 — 3. Incontinence of anger is less disgraceful than 
incontinence of desire. 

(1.) Because anger does appear tQ listen to reason, but 
flistens imperfectly ; whilst desire rushes to en- 
joyment, in obedience, to mere instinct. 

4 , 5. (2.) Anger is more natural and therefore more par* 
dojiable, than desire, even when carried to excess* 
6. (3.) Anger is open in its attacks, desire is insidious 
* and therefore more uniusfc. 
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7. (4.) The feeling of anger is attended with pain, and is 

not accompanied with canton insolence ; but the 
gratification of lustful desires is attended wtth 
pleasure, and implies wanton insult also. • 

8. The object-matter of continence is the bodily plotumrea 

which are proj)er to man. The tgrcu cannot be up}* fled to 
brutes, because they, like insane persons, have no deliberate 
preference. 9 

9. Brutality is, morally considered, not si> bad as vice, but 
it is more terrible ; because it implies the entire absence and 
want, not tiie corruption of the best principle. • 

m— i. The iucontincnt is lie who is disposed to yield 
to such pictures as most men arc superior # to. 

!£he continent is superior to those pleasures to which 
most men yitjd. 

Substitute pains for •pleasures, and the former ense is that 
of tlie clleminate, the latter that .of the patient. 

The moral character of inosjj men is something between 
these two. 

2. He who pursues pleasure in excess, or Avoids bodijy 

pain from deliberate preference, is intemperate. * . 

He is incapable .of repentance, and therefore incurable. 

3. The i^contincmt and effeminate arc not so bad as the 

intemperate. • . . . 

4. 5. Continence is opposed to incontinence, patience to 
effeminacy. Patience implies resistance, continence victory 
therefore continence is better tliaip patiertoe. 

6. To yield to excessive pleasure and pain is by no meaps 
astonishing, but pardonable. • * 

• But to yield to pleasures and pains whiph most men resist, 
is astonishing. , • 

7. He who is devoted to sport* is effemyiate, rather tliau 
intemperate. 

8. Thcre # arc two sorts of incontinence ; pianiqjy, weakness 

and precipitancy. * 

9. The latter is that to which the qiuck and choleric are 
liable. 

VIII. — 1. Intemperance is not inclined to repentance, 
incontinence is ; therefore "the former, like chronic diseases, is 
incurable, the latter, like acute diseases* is curable, the lattei 
is unperceived, the former not so. 
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, 2. Of incontinent persons, oi iKmanKoi are the better. 

3. Incontinence is not* vice absolutely, ' but only in a 
certain sense, because the principle of, moral action ys not 
corrupted. 

4, 5. The intemperate acts from a perverted principle, and 
his sf&te, therefore, k is a hopeless one. 

IXt — -1. The question (II.) is again considered ; namely, 
whethdrthe continent man is identical with him who abides 
by his opinion. 

The answer is that those are absolutely continent or in- 
continent* who abide by a true opinion, those who abide by 
an opinion of any kind are only ficcidentally so ; i. e. } whether 
they are or ai-e not, must be decided by the result. 

2. There is a class of persons willed obstinate ; they, re- 
semble in some measure the cpntinent, but they really differ, 
in that, even contrary to the suggestions of reason, they, 
influenced by pleasure, abide by tbeir opinion. 

The continent may l>c [>er^uaded to change, the obstinate 
never. 

j, 3. There ire three kinds of obstinate persons : — 
f (l.) Tlie sclt-opiiiionated. f 
(2.) The uneducated. 

/3.) The clownish. 

4. There are jilso pome who depart from their opinions on 
right grounds, e. <7., for the sake of honourable pleasures ; 
.these cannot be called irieontineut. , 

5. Since the defyit as tlj tlie desire of bodily pleasures is 
nire, continence is tl fought to be opposed to incontinence, 
and temperance to intemperance. 

. 6., The temperate and continent, and also the intemperate 

and incontinent, have points in common* although in reality 
they are distinct.# 

X. — 1. A man cannot be both prudent and incontinent. 
(1.) Bemuse .prudence implies goodness. 

(2.) Because the prudent man not only knows what is 
right, but is apt and inclined ta practise it. 

2. Clevcnfes^ as it doep not imply irpoaipetric, is consistent 
with incontinence. * 

The incontinent is like a man who. possesses knowledge, 
but is uryler the influence of sleep or wine. He acts volun- 
tarily, but is not vicious absolutely. He is not unjust. He 
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resembles *a state which lias gpod laws, but does not use 
them. • * * • 

4,^). Of the two kinds, precipitancy is more cur&Ble than 
weakness ; and incontinence, wliich is tho result of custom, 
than that which i3 the resnlt of nafure. 


As the concluding chapters of this book most* probably 
belong to the Eudemcan Ethics, and the subject of pleasure 
is discussed fully in Book X., no analysis is, given of them. 


BOOK VIII. 

• 

Introductory . — In popular •language, the expression “a 
state of nature,” is usually applied to man in a savage state ; 
this, however, is by no means a Correct or philosophical use 
of the term. The real natural* state of man is, as AristStle 
truly asserts, the social state. In no nation was the prin- 
ciple of social union more powerful^ exemplified than it 
was amongst the Greeks. Tlieir associations for uniting the 
whole race under- one common name, their public games 
periodicallyvccurring, their Ainphictyonic institutions, which 
existed amongst them in the times of the eaVliest traditions, 
are instances, on a vast scale, of an # “ esprit de corps,” so to, 
speak, a tendency to unite closely together, 01T the principle 
of community of interest. Founded 'these unions were 
on the ties of race and blood, anft consecrated Ijy religious 
ceremonies and observances, in wiiich only thsse of fbe same 
race and kindred could participate, they appealed to the 
same principles of human nature which hold together fami- 
lies and relations. Thtfy were nof merely ^ike the alliances 
between modern states, grounded upon motives of expediency 
and policy, but, theoi-etically at least, they Bnplied election ; 
they were, in fact, international friendships. 

Again, the intercoucse*whicfi was kept up between the 
several states of Greece by means *f rrpa&vot and iOeXoirpotevot, 
originated in tho. same mutual feeling towards each other, 
and# was a development of the same principle of inter- 
national goodwill It is customary to compare tfiis 'institu- 
tion of the ancient Greeks xo thp consulate of modem time* 
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Doubtless the object and effect produced, are the same; 
namely, the protection of foreigners ; but still the Appoint- 
ment of an officer to reside in a foreign Country, wliosev duty 
it is to watch over the* interests of his own countrymen, 
would*- give a very inadequate idea of Che Greek system. 
The Greek frpoEtrotj tvas fine whose sacred duty it was to wel- 
come as *4 fi*iend and *1 brother the citizens of a foreign state, 
whose occupations called him to a land of strangers. And 
these duties, as in the case of the ede\o7rptYitrov, were often 
voluntarily undertaken. * , 

Lastly, within the states of Greece themselves, the asso- 
ciations which existed for the purposes of mutual eomlnna- 
tidn were innumerable, and exercised, sometimes for good, 
but for more frequently for evil, a great influence over vlie 
political consitntion of the different states. The tparm or 
hatpin i were clubs instituted, some for charitable, others for 
'convivial purposes. Another class (ffiiropiMu) were for com 
indreial purposes ; and the &ta<roi were of a religious nature. 
But whatever the primary objects of these combinations or 
unions may liaVe been, they were generally of a political 
nature, and, so -far as the testimony of history goes, their 
tendency was generally prejudicial to goqd order and govern- 
ment ; they were, in fact, antagonists, and fomiidablc ones, 
to constituted jfuthoiity.' Thucydides (Book 1J1. c. 82), when 
speaking of the terribly results of the Corcyrean sedition, 
when moral rind political,, corruption raged throughout the 
states of Greece, and,, utterly disorganized society, mentions 
that irrational audacity was commended as urcptn \ piXeraipur , 
meaning a devotion to those unions which, at that period of 
political con vulsiofi, c usurped the place of genuine patriotism. 

Pisauder, too, at a later # period of Greek history (B.C. 41 1), 
made these unions instrumental in effecting the political 
changes wliicli he contemplated. Thirlwall say* (Histoiy of 
Graeco, vol.' iv. p. 2G), “ In most of the Greek states, tlie 
ambition of individuals, or the conflict of parties, had given 
rise to a number of private associations, lor purposes either 
mainly or wholly political, *30106 attached to a single leader, 
others united by the common interests ■ of the members. 
These clubs were of long standing in Athens. Cirnon 'had 
formed 'one, wnich rallied round him as its centre, attracted 
not ‘more. }>crhaps, by his fprtune and abilities than by his 
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principles,- shared the reproach^ which he incurred by his 
partiality for Sparta, and proved its devotcduess to his 
per^n at the battle of Tanagra. It seems to Iiave been by 
means of a similar union that '^Thucydides, the rival of 
Pericles, endeavoured to defeat the attemj)t of Ilypjrbolus. 
It was on his command over such associations, that Alci- 
biades relied for the accomplishment of liis ambitious de- 
signs. 

“But there appear to have been many political clubs at 
Athens, wliich did nob acknowledge any cliief, hut merely 
aimed at certain objects in wliich all the members were 
equally ‘concerned. The defective julministmtion of justice 
exposed unprotected individuals to vexation and wrong, "but 
enabled a number who combined their fortunes and 'credit, 
the inore eaSily to shield cjicIi otlier, or to strike a common 
enemy. Another end for which such coalitions were formed, 
was to control the elections for ollices of trust and power, 
either with a view to self-defence, or to the extension of 
their influence. 

“ In every case both the object ami the means, if not posi- 
tively illegal, were such as the law did not recognize ; the 
mutual attachment of the associates was stronger than the 
ties by wlficli they were bound to tins state, and even those 
of blood ; and the law of honour, J which generally prevailed' 
amongst them, required that they should shrink from no 
sacrifice, and from no crime, wjiich the common interest 
might demand. These associations, therefore, were hot-beds 
of seditious and revolutionary** projects ; and ? Phrynifeus 
found it easy to engage them on liis side • and, before lie. 
* left Athens, lie had organized an exteugfre conspiracy abiong 
thcru for the immediate subversion of the democratical 
government.” J w * 

The abeve brief view of the state of feeling and habit 
prevalent in Greece, in all ages, on these "import ant points, 
will account for the way in wliich Aristotle treats the sub- 
ject of friendship It ^ill, hence, be seen why he discusses 
it not only as a virtue of private individuals, but in relation 
to social communions of different kinds, #and even to the 
theory of civil government itself 

The place which friendship occupies in ethics* is, firstly, 
as being instrumental tc moral virtue, as supplying oppor- 
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tuirities for the most satisf^tory exercises of virtuous ener- 
gies and perfoimance of relative duties ; and, sccoftdly, as 
being absolutely necessary tu the happiness of man, which 
cannot be complete, unless his amiable affections and social 
symjwitlries are satisfied. * • 

I. — 1— r3.The subject ofYiiendship is introduced, because — 
(1.*^ It is either a* virtue or conjoined with virtue. 

(2.) it is mast necessary to life, to young and old, rich 
mid }x}oi\ 

4. (3.) 7?ie piinciples of friendship arc innate. 

5. (4.) It is the bond of social communities. 

(5.) It supplies the place of justice. 

6. (6.) It is not r only nocessaiy, but honourable. 

7. 8. According to custom, Aristotle states the opinibu 
, generally entertained respecting friendship. 

Some say it originates in resemblance. 

• tMjicrs from i>liysical causes. 

Heraclitus, for example, asserts it is due to contrariety of 
physical constitution. Em|>cdoclcs to similarity. 

lie dismisses the discussion of physical questions, smd 
confines himself to moral ones, and proposes to inquire — 

(1.) Can all be friends, or is it impossible for bad men 
be bo 1 ' 9 

9 (2.) Are thfere nlore kinds of friendship than one ? 

• II. — 1, 2. We must discover what is the object of friendship 

It is (1.) -The good. „ 

(2.) The pleasant. 

• ■ » (3.) The useful. ^ 

Is it then the good, or the apparent good ? 

Abstractedly, it Is. the good ; relatively to the individual, 
it is the apparent good. p This distinction, however, will 
make no difference. # 

We cannot use the term friendship of fondue* for inani- 
mate tilings J because friendship must bo reciprocal. 

3, 4. Unless reciprocity exists, the feeling is goodwill. 

Friends, therefore, must feel goodwill t<5 each other, both 
parties must be' aware of the* feelings of each other, and they 
must wish good to each other for •one of the three reasons 
above mentioned. 

III. — 1. 'There arc. three kinds of friendship, correspond- 
ing to the three object s. 
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2. Friendship for the sake of the useful is not real friendship’. 

The same is the case with respect to that for tlio sake, of 

the pleasant. • . 

3. ^hese two kinds of friondship*fxre easily dissolved. 

4 — 6. The former generally is fotmd to exist between the 
old, the latter between the young. • • 

For this reason the young arc apt to* be in love. 

They quickly form and quickly put an end to their friend- 
ships. 

7, 8. The friendship between *the good and \jrtuous is 
respect. 

Hie virtuous are good both absolutely and relatively, and 
as they arm likewise mutually pleasant* their friendship 
therefore comprehends all the essentials of friendship; and 
consequently fe permanent. • ■ 

9, 10. Such friendships are rare, as’ they require time and 
intimacy. • •. . * ■ 

IV. — 1, 2. The friendships for the sake of the plca&fht 
and the useful resemble true friendship, because.the good are 
pleasant afnl useful to each other. * * 

3. Friends for the sake of the useful cease to he so triien 
the usefulness ceases. 

4. For these motives bad men may be friends. 

5 . The friendship of the virtudlis is alone superior to 
calumny. 

6. False friendships are only calleci so from analogy. 

7. The same persons are rarely friendS Yor the sake both 

of the pleasant and the useful, far these qualifications are 
seldom found combined. * 

• Y. — 1. As in virtues some are called good according to 
the habit, others according to the energy, so in friendship, 
absence does not destroy it, but only impaii% the energy. 

2. If the absence be long, forgetfulness is the result. 

The old and morose arc not inclined to friendship. 

3. Those who do not live together and are not intimate 

maybe said to resemble Jtbose* who have goodwill rather 
than friendship. % 

The friendship <if the good, therefore, is friendship in the 
highest sense. 

4. The feeling of fondness resembles $ passion, friendship 
itself a habit. 
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The good when they love their friend love that which i 
good to themselves. 0 

‘VI, — 1, 2. The old and the morose are less suited than 
others to friendship, bu^ still they are perfectly capable of 
entertaining goodwill. 

3. It is impossible to entertain true friendship for many, 
because — 

(1.) 'It resembles an excess of feeling, and this can only 
be felt towards one object. 

(2.) It requires experience and intimacy. 

We niiJy be friends witli many cia to \^ij(Ttfuor and diet to 
»/2 u . 

.4, The friendship out to i}i u most resembles true friend- 
ship. 

ThaWia to xpi'iatfiov is that of tradesmen. ' 

5. The happy and prosperous require pleasant friends, and 
not useful ones. 

v (i. Men in power requirt' friends of both kinds, because 
the two qualities are seldom found in the same person. 

* The good mar combines both ; but he will not t>c a friend 
to a<*mm in power unless he is his superior in goodness, so 
as to produce equality between them. 

7.° The false friendships bear the name of friendship, from 
their resemblarce to the true ; again, they arc unlike friend- 
sliip in point of permanence and stability. 

VII. — 1, 2 There is' also friendsliip between persons who 
are unequal. 

* In the subdivision of this kind of friendsliip, the relative 
duties are" different, but the necessary equality is produced 
by the person who is inferior in merit being superior in 
strength of affect i oh. 

3. The idea of equality in justice and friendship differs. 

In justice, equality in proportion to merit \s considered 

first, and equality in quantity second ; in friendship, the 
reverse. 

4. The necessity of a certain Equality is plain, from the 
fact tliat, where the difference of rank is very great, friend- 
ship does not exist. 

5. Hence a question has arisen, whether men rudly 
wish toftheir lriends the greatest goods, because, if they got 
the greatest goods, they would lose their friends. 
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VIII. — 1 — 3. The love of hqpour leads the majority to 
wish trfbe loved rather than to love ; therefore the majority 
love gflattery, for being loved resembles being honoured, 
although in reality it is better. 

4. But, notwithstanding thk# prevalent notion, friendship 
really consists in loving rather thdh in being loved.* 

This is proved by the strength of n Internal affection. 

5. A s, therefore, the essence of friendship is the filing of 
affection, by the superior strength of this* feeling any ine- 
quality which exists between parties may be readily remedied. 

This stability is insured between the good, because equality 
an<f similarity, esj>ecially in goodness, are the essentials of 
friendship. % 

IS. The bad, on the contrary, have no stability. ; 

7,«6. The friendship for the sake of the useful is based 
upon tbe possession of contrary qualities, because the ope 
party has what the other wants. 

9. But though, in a certain 'sense, the contrary wants the 
eontrary^what it really wants is the mean, for this is “ i^he 
good.* • • * • 

IX. — 1. Every community implies a principle of justice 
as well as a principle of friendship. 

These principles arc co-ex tensive. 

2. For example, the relative rights, a& well as the anections 

between parents and children, brothers, &c. differ, and they 
are in direct proportion to each other. * 

3. All communities come under and form parts of the 
social community, whatever may"be tbe motives for* which 
the association is formed. 

Even the social community has been Supposed to he the 
resujt of some mutual compact for 0 the sake^of mutual benefit. 

4. 5. At any rate, 'all communities or associations are 
formed with a view to advantage or pleasure. 

Corresponding friendships will accompany tlleae commu- 
nities. m * 

X. — 1 — 5. ThdVe afe Ihree kinds of }>olitical constitutions 
and three corruptions of them. : 

(1.) Monarchy. 

?2.) Aristocracy. 

(3.) Timocracy. 

Of these, monarchy is the best, and timocracy the worn. 
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f The three corruptions ai£— 

, *(1.) Tyranny. 

! %.) Oligarchy. 

3.) Democracy. f 

Of these, tyranny is the worst, and democracy the least had. 

6. Resemblances *to tlifcse constitutions may be found in 
domestic, life. 

The relation between a father and his children is like that 
between a king and his subjects. 

7. That between a mastel* and bis slaves is like- a tyranny. 
That between husband and wife resembles an aristocracy. 
This relation, if the husband is overbearing, degenerates 
into one which resembles an oligarchy. 

8. .The relation between brothers is like n timocracy. 

The state of families without a master is like a demo- 
cracy. 

’XI- — 1, 2. In each of these forms, there is a friendship 
coextensive with the just in 'each. 

The friendship between a king and bis subjects is like 
that between a father and his children, only that the latter 
is superior in the amount of benefits conferred. 

3. The friends] up between husband avd wife is the same 
as in an aristocracy. r 

' 4. Tlicrfriendsliip in a timocracy is like that between bro- 

thers, and also that between companions. 

5. There is* but little friendship in the corrupt forms, as 
there is but little justice. 

Tn a tyranny there is leftist of all, perhaps none. 

6, 7. In ’like ^manner, there is none between master and L 
slave, 1 so tar forth a» he is a slave, although there may be, so 
far forth as lie is a man. 

In a democracy there is most friendship, because equals 
have mauy things in common. 

XII. — 1. ‘All friendships arc based upon community, 
which is cither natural or by compact. 

Civil communities exist in vivtue r of*a compact. 

2 — 4. The friendships between relatives are by nature, and 
all depend upon the parental. 

The love of parents is stronger than that of cliildren, 
oecause drildren are, as it were, part of themselves, and it 
lias also existod for a longer .time. 
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o. Brothers love one another, because they are sprung from 
the sain* parents. 4 # 

The friendship of^ brothers resembles that between com- 
panions. \ 

The friendship between all ptlilr relations is owjng to 
the same cause. • • 

6. The friendship of children towards their parepts, and 
of men towards the gods, is, as it were, towards something 
sujjcrior. 

7. The friendsJiip between man and wife? owes its origin 
to nature ; but Insides, they many for the sake "of mutual 
help .and comfort. 

Tliis frier^lslup unites the useful, the pleasant, and, if the 
panties be virtuous, the good. . 

8. Children are a common good, and therefore a bond of 
union between man anil wife. 

XIII. — 1, 2. In equal friendships, disputes arise almost 

exclusively in those friendships «vliich are for the sake ol Irbe 
useful. # 

3, 4. In frieudsliip fyr the sake of the pleasant, disputes 
are ridiculous. . « 

5. Friendship for the sake of the useful is of two kiuds. 

(1.) Moral. (2.) Legal. 

G. Moral friendship is not upon settled specified terms, 
legal is. 

In it a man gives as to a friend) hut still *he expects to 
receive an equivalent. 

7. Indeed, it is the duty of tlia B receiver of a kindness io 
make a return, if he is able to def so. 

8. Ho must measure the value of the favour received, 
and estimate the kindness of the giver, &ud make his return 
accordingly. 

9. The conclusion to which Afristotle comes appears to be 
that the benefit conferred on the receiver m\«st beihe measure, 

In friendships for the sake of virtue, the measure is tin 
wpoaipetriQ of the giver,. J • # 

XIV. — 1, 2. In unequal friendships, disputes arise, because 
each thinks he h$s less tlign his due. 

•^Compare Malachi xi. 10 : “ Have we not all one father ? — hath no 
one God created os ? Why do wc deal treacherously every man againi 
hie brother?” 
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Both appear to be right : bo*h ought to get more, but 
morg of the -same thing. * , 

Th<\ superior should get more lionqpr, the needy m- 
profit. .• • 

3. This rule is ohservmi iij political communities. 

4. Every , man nwst make Lis return according to 1 
ability#, More than this, friendship cannot demand. 

In some cases, an adequate retiirn caimot be made, as, ft 
instance, to parents. 

Hence it m ay be lawful for a father to disown liis son, hi 
not for a son to disown liis father. 


BOOK IX. 

Introductory . — In this book Aristotle completes liis inves 
tigation of tlie subject of friendship. He commences it with 
a continuation of the discussion respecting the means ot 
preserving and preventing the dissolution of unequal friend- 
sliipsj* lie devotes a chapter (chapter iv.) to the casuistical 
consideration of certain relative duties, and another (chap- 
ter iifr) to the enumeration of those cases m which friendships 
''may or may not- be dissolved. 

He then proceeds to the consideration of an inqiortant 
branch of the subject ; namely, the connection and relation 
which subsists between the love of others and the love of 
ourselves. A reasonable self-love, totally different and dis- 
tinguishable from selfishness, he considers as the source and 
‘origin, of a real love of others. Tlie former is indispensable 
to the existence of the latter. The good man will feel a 
light and proper regard for liis own best and highest interests, 
and this same regard he will entertain towards liis friend, 
as towards anotlur self. The standard of his affection for 
his friend will ho the same as that by which the Gosjiel 
requires us to measure our l6Ve tc wards "ill mankind, when 
we are bid “ to love our neighbour as ourselves .” As none 
but a good man can entertain a real friendship, so he alone 
is capable of loving himself, in the true sense of tlie teui ; 
and, conversely, since none hut a good man can entertain 
towards himself those qualities wiiich are the development* 
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of friendship, — namely, beneficence, ^ood-mll, and sympathy, * 
— therefore none but the good can really be friends. Th$ 
other questions which are considered in this book art of 
minor interest and importance, butWe incidental to, and 
aaturally arise out of it • • 

1. — 1. All dissimilar friendships &re rehdered equal, and 

jherefore preserved by proportion. • ** 

2, 3. Complaints arise from tlireo causes : 

(1.) That there is not a sufficient return pf affection. 

(2.) That the person who lores does not perform his 
promises. 

4. (8.) When what is received differs from what was 
expected. * * 

\ 5, 45. As to the question, “ Who is to fix the value of the 
return the opinion of Aristotlo is, that the receiver ought 
to dp so. 

7. When no agreement has been 'made, the return must-be ' 
estimated by the deliberate intention of the giver. 

8. When an agreement has been made, the return should, 

be such as both parties think fair. • • 

If this cannot be, tbe receiver should value it at as mifeh 
•s he thought the favour worth before it was conferred ujmn 
him. 

II. — 1, 2. No accurate rules can be laid d<5wn as*to our 
relative duties towards relations and fjiends. 

It is clear, however, that we should, generally speaking, 
repay kindnesses, rather than do kindnp^5s to those who 
have not done them to us. •, 

3 — 5. Cases however may occur ifi which thiscule"w411 not 
hedd good, because the latter may be more honourable. * 

6. We ought to render to all their due. 

7. For example, we ought to assist our ^parents rather 
than any othe^persons, and pay them the respect due to them. 

8. We ought to pay respect to the aged. • • . 

9. With this view, we ought to compare the claims of 

relatives, fellow-citizens, <fcc. I • m 

To do this in the case of relat ives, is easy ; in the case of 
others* it is difficult, 

lit — 1. When may friendship be dissolved? 

(1.) When the motives foe the sal^e of* width' they 
were formed cease. 
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1 (2) r decei ™* as to the real mo 

. which led to t Jo friendship. # 

3, 4(3.) If one party becomes wicked, and his wicked 
is incurables* • 

5f 6. When one party remains the Same, and the o 
becomes far better and the difference becomes excessi 
greats sympathy is* impossible, and therefore they can 
really be friends ; but still the one who has improved m 
remember thefr former intimacy, and feel goodwill towa 
the other as towards a friend. 


IV. — 1. The real source of friendship for others is i 
feelings of a man towards himself. 

A friend has been defined in various ways ; but tlic nec 
sary qualities which all these definitions involve, are bon* 
cence, good-will, and sympathy. 

2 — 6 . Now, all the feelings contained in these definite 
* are entertained by a good man towards himself. 

' By “ self ” is meant each man’s intellectual part, 
thinking principle. 

A friend is a second self. 

b. Aristotle dismisses the question as to whether there 
such a thing as friendship towards one’s-self. 

7. He asserts that, though the feelings spoken of ex 
in many, although they are had, still they cannot possil 
exist in those who /ire utterly had. They cannot lc 
themselves really, because they are at variance with the 
selves. 

* They choose the pleasant rather than the good, wliich 
their True interest. 

8. They hate »life, and destroy thcmselvos. 

They shun their own thoughts, and seek, for the sake 
distraction, the society of others. ! 

They have no sympathy with themselves. 

They look back upon their past pleasures with pain. 

They are full of remorse. 

They have no friendly feeling ';owardf themselves. 

In order to escape this wretchedness, their only way is 
flee from wickedness, and to strive to become good 

V. — 1. Goodwill resembles, but is not identical wi 
friendship ; 

•For it is felt towards those whom we do not know. 
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It is not affection, <f>(\rjtng ; for t it lias no intensity, nor* 
desire, and may be 'felt on a sudden. • 

2. I%is the beginning and origin of friendship, as sight is 

the beginning of love. *j 

3. It is impossible* to feel ffierfclship without goodwill, 

. 4 . So that it may be defined fiiend&hip in a state of 

inactivity, which by intimacy becomes trtie friendship •* 

5 . It is entertained on account of virtue, or goodness. 

VI. — 1. Unanimity (ofwrout) differs from, unity of opi- 
nion (ofioco&u), in being between* persons known to each 
other, and on practical matters. 

2. ^Especially on those which are important, and of com- 




,mon interest. * 


^ 3. •There is no unanimity when two persons covet the 
same thing; but the reverse. • 

4. It is therefore political friendship. 

It exists between the good, for they wish and desire in* 
common the just and expedient. • 

5. It cannot exist between the bad, because* they only t 
agree in shunning duty, and in coveting personal advantage. 

VH. — 1. The love felt by benefactors is stronger than that 
felt by the benefited:. 

2. Most people think the reason for this is, because the 
benefactor, like a creditor, wishes for the safety and pros- 
perity of his debtor, with a view to repayment. 

3. This, Epicharmus would say, ii^ looking to "the bad side 

of human nature ; nevertheless, it is .no? unlike human 
nature. •• 

4. 5. However, the true reasons *are, 

(1.) That the benefactor looks upon the person bene- 
fited as his work, and men love their own works 
as proofs of energy, and # therefore 8f existence. 

6. (2.) The* benefactor gets honour, the benefited only 

advantage ; and honour is prefeAble *ta advan- 


7. (3.) The pleasure • drived* from the honourable in 

permanent, that derived from the useful is transi- 
tory. • 

8. (4.) To love is an active feeling, to be loved passive. 

(5.) All love that best wliich has cost them trouble. 

Yin. — The difficulty of deciding whether we ought ‘to 
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2 . (2.) When parties are deceived as to the real motives 
# t. which led to the friendship. 

*3, 4 . (3.) If one party becomes wicked, and his wickedness 
is incurablej 

5* 6. When one party remains the Same, and the other 
becomes far bcttex', and the difference becomes excessively 
grcai r sympathy is impossible, and therefore they cannot 
really be Mends ; but still the one who has improved must 
remember their former intimacy, and feel goodwill towards 
the other as towards a friend. 

IV. — 1. The real source of Mendship for others is the 

feelings of a man towards himself. ' 

A Mend has been defined in various ways ; but the neces- 
sary qualities which all these definitions involve, are bonefi 
ccncc, good-will, and sympathy. 

2 — fi. Now, all the feelings contained in these definitions 
are. entertained by a goou man towards himself. 

By “ self ” is meant each man’s intellectual part, or 
thinking principle. 

* A friend is ‘a second self. 

fi. Aristotle dismisses the question as to whether there bo 
such a thing as Mendship towards one’s-self. 

V. lie asserts that, though the feelings spoken of exist 
in many, although they are bad, still they cannot possibly 
exist in those who are utterly bad. They cannot love 
themselves really, because they are at variance with them- 
selves. 

They choose the pieplant rather than the good, which is 
their urue interest. 

8. They hate life, and destroy themselves. 

They shun their own thoughts, and seek, for the sake of 
distraction, th£ society of others. * 

They have no sympathy with themselves. 

They look back upon their past pleasures with pain. 

They are full of remorse. 

They have no Mcndly febling towards* themselves. 

In order to escape this- wretchedness, their only way is to 
flee from wickedness, and to strive to become good. 

V. — 1. Goodwill resembles, but is not identical witfc 
friendship ; 

For it is felt towards those whom we do not know. 
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It is not affection, (f>(\ri<rig; foj^it has no intensity , nor ‘ 
desire, and may be ‘felt on a sudden. • # 

2 . I^is the beginniag and origin of friendship, as sight is 

the beginning of love. *j 

3. It is impossible* to feel frieritiship without goodwill. 

4. So that it may be defined friendship in a state of 
inactivity, which by intimacy becomes trtie friendship •* 

5. It is entertained on account of virtue, or goodness. 

VL — 1. Unanimity (bpovom) differs from, unity of opi- 
nion (ofiodoEin), in being between* pei'sons known to each 
other, and on practical matters. 

2. Especially on those which are important, and of com- 
jnon interest. • * * 

> 3. *There is no unanimity when two persons covet the 
same thing; h\vt the reverse. • 

4. It is therefore political friendship. 

It exists between the good, for* they wish and desire in 
common the just and expedient. * 

5. It cannot exist between the bad, becausa they only % 
agree in shunning duty, and in coveting personal advantage. 

VII. — 1. The love felt by benefactors is stranger than that 
felt by the benefited: , 

2. Most people think the reason for this is, because llie 
benefactor, like a creditor, wishes for the safbty and pros- 
perity of liis debtor, with a view to repayment. 

3. This, Epicharmus would say, i^ looking to fhe had side 

of human nature; nevertheless, it is .not unlike human 
nature. •• 

4. 5. However, the true reasons *arc, 

(1.) That the benefactor looks upon the person bene- 
fited as his work, and men love their own works, 
as proofs of en6rgy, and. therefore 8f existence. 

6. (2.) Thfli benefactor gets honour, the benefited only 

advantage ; and honour is prefefhble *to advan- 
tage. 

7. (3.) The pleasure • derived* from the honourable is 

permanent, that .derived from the useful is transi- 
tory. • 

8. {4.1 To love is an active feeling, to be loved passive. 

(5.) All love that best which has cost them trouble. 

VIII. — The difficulty of deciding whether we ought m ta 
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love ourselves or others best, arises from not distinguishing 

between proper and improper self-love. ® 

TZie popular opinion is, that the bad man does nothing 

without reference to se'f. 

The good man acts for*' the sake of the honourable, and 
passes over his own interests. 

2, 8v On the other hand , it is said that a man should 
love his greatest friend best ; now, the best friend a man 
has is himself ; therefore, lie ought to love himself best. 

4 — 7. Now, improper' self-love, or selfishness, causes a 
man to give to himself more than his share of money, or 
distinctions, or bodily pleasures, in fact, of the gratifications 
of the irrational part of his nature. *' 

True self-love desires the honourable, and to be virthouu, 
and to gratify the ruling part of his nature, i e. the in- 
tellect. 

* 8. For the intellectual part especially constitutes what 
we call “ self ” a 

A 9. Now,' all praise him who is particularly earnest in per- 
forming virtuous and honourable acts. 

10. Therefore, the good man must be a self-lover, but the 
wicked man ought not to be so. 

11. The good man will sacrifice everything for the sake of 
appropriating to himself the greatest share of the honour- 
able (to icakur). 

12. Hence, he will sacrifice even life itself in the cause of 
his country. 

13. Therefore, reasonable self-love is right, but selfishness 
is wrong. ■' 

IX. — 1. Some have said that the happy man does not need 
friends, because be has all he wants, and needs no one to 
provide more for him. 

2. But yet it seems absurd to give a man a’l other goods, 
and deny him the greatest of all goods. 

Besides, a good man will want persons to do good to. 

3. Hence, it has been asked, when do most need friends 1 

• See Bishop Butler’s Analogy, Fart I. chap. L “ On a Future State/' 
where he shows that the living agent or sentient being, which ea^h man 
calls himwdf, it related to the body merely as to a system of instruments 
organs destitute of perception, which convey perceptions to the per* 
ceiring ana rotating powers. 
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In prosperity, foi ns to help thei^, or in adversity, for theirt 
to help fls ? • 

4. it also seems absurd, when man is a social being, to 
make the happy man a solitary belpg. 

The happy man, therefore, do& need fiends. • 

5. The mistake of the generality seeks to be, that they 
think only of useful friends. 9 # ** 

Now, the happy man will not want either useful or plea- 
sant friends. # 

6. But he will want virtuous Mends ; because he delights 
in contemplating good actions, and such actions as his own ; 
and we can better contemplate a friend’s actions than we 
, can our own. 1 9 * 

7! Again, a # solitaiy life is burthensome ; and it is not 'easy 
to energize constantly by one’s- aelf. 

8. Let the question now be examined physiologically. 

That which is naturally good is good and pleasant to the * 

good man. * % 

Therefore, life is good and pleasant to the good man. 

9. Now, life, in man, -consists in the exercise of sensation 

and intellect. • 

10. When we speak of life, wc do not mean a depraved 
and corrupt one, but the life of the good and happy. 

11. 12. Therefore, the consciousness of livihg and Existing 
must be pleasant to a good man. , 

Now, a friend is a second self. 9 
13, 14. Therefore, the perception of .a* friend’s existence 
is the perception of our own. •• 

# Therefore, it is good and pleasant. 

Therefore, it is good to have friends, consequently 
even $ happy man will need good friends. 

X. — 1. Should wc, thfcn, have .many frieffds, or, as in the 
case of .hospitality, should we not be without, but still not 
have too many 1 

2. Of useful friends we certainly must not have many, for 
it is troublesome td reqftiitk many favours. • 

3. Of pleasant friends, a, few arfi sufficient, like sweetening 
in our food. • 

TO the number of virtuous friends there # must be also 
Borne limit, as the number* of a political community must be 
limited. 
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' 4. Perhaps the best limit is the greatest number with 
whom we can associate. 

Besides, we ought to remember that our Mends otJght to 
be Mends to each othqr, and that we ought to sympathize 
with, them all in joys and Sorrows. 

These considerations Mil also tend to limit the number. 

5. "It is as impossible to be strong Mends with many as to 
be in lore with many. 

6. All celebrated Mcndships have been between two. 

In a political sense only, can we have many Mends. 

We must be content with a few virtuous Mends, because 

it is even impossible to meet with many. 
v XI. — 1. Friends are needful, both in prosperity and in 
adversity. , . 

In the latter, we require useful Mends, in the r xormor, 
virtuous ones. 

.In adversity, they are more necessaiy, in prosperity, more 
honourable. 

2. The sympathy of friends is also pleasant in adversity. 

IIow it comes to pass tliat sympathy lightens the weight 

of dbrrow, it is unnecessary to inquire ; the fact is certain. 

3. The presence of friends, when we are in misfortune, 
causes a mixed feeling. We are pleased and comforted by 
their sympathy, but we are pained by seeing them grieved 
uy our misfortunes. 

4. Therefore, the manly character will be cautious of thus 
causing pain to his fi iends, the effeminate will delight in 
Laving otliers to mourn Aith liim. 

5. Ih prosperity, friends make our time pass pleasantly 
therefore, in prosperity we should be glad to invite them, in 
adversity reluctant. 

6. When Meiids are in trouble, we should go to them 

gladly. * 

When *tlley aft) in prosperity, we should go to them will- 
ingly, if we can forward any object they have in view, but 
reluctantly „ if we go to enjoy their good fortune. 

XII. — 1. As the sight of the beloved object is most 
desirable to lovers, so society is most desirable to Mends. 

Again, a Mend is a second self ; as, therefore, the percep- 
tion of bur own existence is desirable, so is the perception 
of the existence of a Mend. 
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2, 3. In whatever pursuit a majL thinks the enjoyment of* 
life consists, this pursuit he likes to enjoy with his friend* 

4. IJence, the friendship of had men becomes deprived, 
that of good men good, by intercourse. 

5. By associating'togethcr, good men mutually correct and 
improve each other. 


BOOK X. 

Introductory . — There are two objects which Aristotle has 
in view in making pleasure the subject of a great paif, of 
this his concltiding book. The first is to examine, and 
refute when erroneous, the various opinions which Plato and 
other philosophers had held respecting it ; and the second; - 
to show tho exact place which pleasure occupies in relatioJT* 
to virtue and human happiness. This he can nc;w safely do, 
without any risk of his hearers being misled *by f*lse notion^ 
and incorrect estimates of its nature and value. He •has 
insisted on a moral -preparation and discipline of the habits 
as the only road to happiness ; and, therefore, the student 
may now be informed tliat pleasure* such pleasure as ho i& 
now fitted by moral discipline to appreciate and enjoy, shalr 
be the reward of liis endeavours, and the adjunct of that 
happiness which he has been seeking by # thfi only road wliich 
could really lead to its attainment.#. 

Aristotle shows that pleasure* is not “pe$ se* «lu evil, 
Because the grounds on which it may be considered to be so 
only belong to those of a grosser corporehl kind, and not to 
the purer enjoyments of* the ruling *part of man’s nature, the 
intellect. Ijy another series of Arguments, he also proves, 
on the other hand, that though a good, it 4s not the chief 
good. 

The connection •betweeli happiness and pleasure may be 
briefly expressed in the following words : — Happiness is an 
energy, and every, energy completed and rendered perfect 
by the pleasure peculiar to it. It is plain, that, although 
pleasure perfects the energy, and is therefore an adjunct 
to it is not itself an energy or activity, for it is not in 
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any way an act either of the perceptive or the reasoning 
faculties. 

' From this definition of pleasure, v:c can see Loiy; Aris- 
totle^ in the next division of this book, arrives at the con- 
clusion that the highest, hrman happiness must be sought 
for in intellectual contemplation, and that it will be in- 
separably united with pleasure of the highest kind. It is 
plain, also, that he arrives at it by the safest and most 
practical road. 

In order than man’s divinest and purest nature, the intel- 
lectual, may energize independently and without impediment, 
his moral nature must have been brought into its highest 
condition ; but when this is the case, the intellect is capable 
of exercising its powers, that is, it is capable of the act of 
contemplation. Now happiness has been laid down to be an 
energy according to the most perfect virtue ; and this must 
be the virtue of the highest faculties which man possesses, 
namely, the intellectual Eat every energy is perfected by 
its own peculiar pleasure, and therefore the most perfect 
energies mujst be accompanied by the, highest pleasures. 

I_ — 1, 2/ Pleasure is, more than anything else, intimately 
bound up with the nature of man ; and one of the principal 
part? of education is to instil right notions respecting its 
nature. t . 

• 3. For this reason, as well as because of the erroneous 
- views prevalent respecting it, this subject ought not to be 
passed over. 

4. The evil of erroneous views may be seen in the follow- 
ing example : —Suppose a teacher of morals censures plea- 
sure, and is tlien seen to desire it, this inconsistency entirely 
destroys his influence and authority. 

II. — 1 — 3. Eudoxus thought thfct pleasure was the chief 
good, because — 

i l.\ All creatures seek it. 

2.1 "Pain, its contrary, is universally avoided. 

3.) It is eligible for it;, own sake. _ 

4.) If added to any other good, it makes it more eligible. 
The excellence of his moral character gave weight to his 
assertions. 

4. Argument (4) proves that pleasure is a good, but not 
the chief good. 
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5. By an argument similar tojirgumcnt (4), Plato proved 
that pleasure was not the chief good ; for ne said thnf a 
pleaqfnt life became more eligible by the addition of unoral 
wisdom, • 

6. That pleasure is a good, bCcause all aim at it, is a valid 
argument, although this does not *prov£ that it is -the chief 
good. Had it only been said that irrational creature^ sought 
pleasure, an objection might have been made to the argu- 
ment, but not when rational beings are included. 

7. Again, there is no force in tho objection, “ that because 

pain is an evil, it does not follow that pleasure is a good.** 
Of Course it is not necessarily so ; but still it is a probable 
argument, md experience supports it. # * 

h III. — 1. Plato says, pleasure is not a good, because it is 
not a quality ; but, foy the same reason, neither happiness 
nor the energies of virtue would be qualities. 

2. Again, he says, that good is definite, but that pleasurtT 

admits of degrees. f 

If tliis objection applies to the act of being pleased, % it 
equally applies to justice, and all the moral 'virtues. 

3. If it is meant to apply to pleasure abstractedly, "then 

the distinction is* .forgotten between mixed and unmixed 
pleasures, for the unmixed are definite, i. e. capable of l>eing 
defined. 1 

But, after all, health is definite, .and admits of degrees ; 
why then should not pleasure tys definite, ^and admit of 
degrees also 1 . * * 

4. Again, it is said pleasure i^.a motion and geneuatioli, 

and motions and generations are imperfect. • • 

* It is not a motion, for quickness and # slowness Delong to 
eveiy motion. 

5. 6. But although nve can become phased quickly or 
slowly, we cannot feel pleasure quickly or slowly. 

7. It cannot be a generation, becaudfc thrft .which is 

generated is resolved into the same elements which pro- 
duced it. * • 

Now those sensations # whici* pleasure generates, pain 
destroys. • 

Again, it is said pain is a want, pleasure the supply of 
that want. . * 

8. But these wants are corporeal ; therefore, if pleasure 
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were th& supplying of them, the body would feel the pier 
siye j but it is the mind, and not the body which feels it. 

The truth is, when the want is supplfed, pleasure is 'felt 

9, 10. Besides* there are many pleasures which neither 
imply a want to be satisfied; nor a pain to be removed. 

11. If reprehensible pleasures bo brought forward in proof 
it may-he answered, that they are not really pleasures. 

12. Or it may be answered, that the eligibility of pleasure. 1 
depends upon whence they arc derived. 

13. Or we may say that ‘pleasures differ in kind. 

14. This may be illustrated by the difference between r 
friend and a flatterer. 

15. 16. Again, experience proves that pleasures differ 
for we should not choose to be children all our, lives, even i 
the pleasures of children were the highest possible. 

And, on the other hand ; we should be anxious for some 
iihkigs, even if they brought no pleasure. 

*17. It is dear, therefore, 
t fl.l That pleasure is not the chief good. 

(2.) That some pleasures are eligible, and therefore 
# goods ; but that others are not so. 

IV. — 1. Pleasure is, like the act of vraon, perfect at an} 
. moment. 

2. Fof this 'teajfh, it ? is not a motion ; as a motion it 
imperfect at any separate moment of time. 

3, 4. This may be illustrated by the process of constructing 
a building. 

' 5, 6. Ope cannot form aijy idea of motion, except as con 
nected with place, as well as time. 

But motion is more properly treated of at length ii 
Aristotle’s Physics. 

7 — 9. The same arguments which prove tliat pleasure i 
not a motion also prove that it is not a generation. 

10. There is an appropriate pleasure attendant upoi 
every act of perception (aioOgtnv), .every operation of the in 
tellect employed either in the investigation of the trutl 
(oidvom), or in the contemplation of truth 

The perfection of pleasure will depend upon the perfec 
state of the faculty or habit, and the j>erfect nature of th 
object oh whicn it energizes or is active. 

To make up a perfect energy, therefore, there are thre 
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requisites : a perfect faculty, a perfect object, a perfect atten- 
dant pleasure. • 

11&-14. Pleasure f therefore , as the final requisite, perfects 
the energy , not as fin efficient, but os a formal cause, not as 
an inher ent habit > but as the bloom completes the bedhty of 
those who are in the prune of life. # . »f 

The reason why we cannot feel pleasure continual^ is, that 
the sense of enjoyment, like other faculties, flags and wearies 
and becomes blunted, and requires novelty to excite it. 

15, 16. It matters not whether we choose life for the sake 
of Measure, or pleasure for the sake of life. 

This is, at any rate, plain, tliat life is engrgy, that pleasure 
renders our Energies perfect, and therefore gives perfection 
*to our life. I 

V-S-l, 2. Pleasures differ in* kind, because — 

(1.) The energies which they perfect differ. 

3, 4. (2.) The appropriate pleasure contributes to in<5r6asai 
each energy ; the connection, therefore, must be 
so close, that if the energies differ, *the pleasure 
must likewise. * , 

5 8. (3.) Energies are hindered, and the pleasures resulting 

from them destroyed, by pleasures arising .from 
other sources. Nay, opposite pleasures act like 
pains. 

9 11. (4.) Energies differ in quality ; therefore the atten- 

dant pleasures differ aiso. IJ.may be observed, 
that in their nature, as well* as in point of time, 
the pleasures are nnjrfe closely connected* with 
the energies than with the desires, so that ihey 
are sometimes, though imperfectly, confounded 
. with them. • 4 

12, 13. Different animals, as well as men under different 
circumstamJjs, have each their proper pleasure, as they have 
each their proper energy. * - 

14 16. True pleasure, ^therefore, is that which appears so 

to the good man ; and those which attend the energies of the 
perfect and happy man are properly the pleasures of man. 

VL 1. Kecaf itulatin g* what lias been said before on the 

same subject, Aristotle asserts tliat happiness is — • • 

2, 3. An energy, eligible for its owil sake, and therefore 
According t$> virtue, 
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* 4, 5. That it does not consist in amusement, although the 

E ilar opinion respecting it would lead us to suppose so, 
use — v •* 

6, 7. (1.) The best men do not think so., 

8, 9- (2.) Amusement or Relaxation is not an end, but a 
means. ' * 

10. L (&) Serious pursuits are held to be better than 
amusements. 

11. (4.) If happiness were mere amusement, a slave could 
be happy. c 

VII. — 1. If happiness is an energy according to virtue, 
it must be according to the highest virtue. 

This must be the virtue of the best part of n&m. 

That is, the intellect. ». 

The highest happiness, theiefore, is* the contemplative. 

2. This energy is — 
x. Il.\ The noblest. 

(2.) The most continuous. 

3. (3.) Tlui pleasantest. 

4, 5. (4.) Self-sufficient. 

Not but what it will require the necessaries of life, but it 
does not, like the moral virtues, require persons to energize 
upon. 

6. (5.) It is loved? for its own sake. 

7, 8. (6.) It is consistent with leisure. 

9. Now the* active virtues are displayed in politics or war. 
These allow of no leisure ; and we do not choose all this 
troublesome occupation for its own sake. 

All thCs beiag the case, perfect happiness is dcupca. 

16 — 14. Though this happiness is beyond man, yet, as 
there is in him something divine, he ought to aspire to the 
satisfaction of this divine nature, and not to mind only 
earthly things because ho is mortal He should remember 
that this principle is his “ self,” a and though it may be 

* Bishop Butler, when speaking .of thai which constitutes each man's 
“ self," uses B ; milar language, doubtless influenced by the same mode of 
thought as Aristode. He says,— Persons can trace np the existence of 
themselves to a time when the bulk of their bodies was extremely small, 
in comparison of what it is in mature age." This leads him to observe, 
11 That we haye no means of determining by experience what is the certain 
bulk of the living being each man calls himself ; and yet till it be deter- 
mined that it is larger in bulk than the solid elementary particles of 
matter, which there is no ground to think any natuial newer can dia* 
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mall in size as compared with* his bodily frame, yet it 
imm easurably surpasses it in value. • 

VIJI. — 1 — 3. Th# happiness resulting from moral virtue 
is of a secondary kind, because — *• 

(1.) Moral virtues belong ti our compound nature^ nay, 
some seem to be the ^consequence even of our 
corporeal nature, and to be connected yith the 
passions. 

4 . Whereas intellectual virtue is separate and distinct. 

5. (2.) Intellectual happiness requires external good for 

less than moral happiness, for the latter requires 
means, resources, and occasions for its exercise. 

6, 7. (3.) Th<^ perfection of a moral act •consists not oflly 
in the moral principle from wliich it proceeds, but 
also in the act itself* 

Now, for the perfection of an act, external means are 
needed. * . — ■ 

To contemplation, these are # even impediments ; nor anT~ 
they required by the contemplative man, except so far forth 
as he is man. • • • 

8 — 11. Thj happiness of contemplation is that \riiich 
► Aristotle supposes* the gods enjoy, as he conceives it ridicu- 
lous tliat they should be represented as engaged in pureuits 
which give scope and opportunity for exercising the moral 
virtue. # 

12, 13. The lower animals are incapable df true liappi- * 
ness, because they are incapable of continuation ; therefore, 
as far as contemplation extends, s<*.far does happiness. • • 

14, 15. Although the happy fhan, so far *s he*is man, 
requires a certain portion of external good, nevertheless, he 
does not want much, — a competence is sufficient. He should 
have* “ neither poverty nor riches J” he ne€d not be lord of 
earth and ^a ; as private individuals are at least quite as 
capable of honourable acts as men in poweff. • . 

1G, 17. The opinions of Solon and Anaxagoras seem to 
be perfectly consistent .with, thofee of Aristotle. , 

18. If arguments agree with facts, the corroborative testi- 
mony borne to their correctness by the opinions of philoso- 
phers ought to have weight. 

19, 20. As contemplation is most probably fhe'occupar 

BOxve, there is no sort of reason to think death to be the dissolution of 
■It.”—. Analog*, Part 1. chap. 1. 
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tion of the gods, he is most likely to he a favourite of heaven, 
who, in his occupations and enjoyments, resembles them ; so 
that, on these grounds, the wise man is the happiest nr an. 

11. — 1, 2. Moral precepts, and a knowledge of tho theory 
of virtue, are insufficient to make men virtuous, and yet, as 
has been said, tho object jf moral science is not knowledge, 
but pi $(jtice. 

3 — 5 . Ethical instruction has power over generous and 
liberal minds, but not over the minds of the masses, who are 
influenced by fear rather than by reason. 

6 . Now men are mado good by nature, reasoning, and 
teaching. 

Over nature wu have no power, and reasoning and teach- 
ing §xercise an influence only over minds cultivated for their 
reception by the moral cultivation of the habits, ard thus 
instilling right principles, and correct views respecting the 
government of the passions, and on the subject of pleasure 
*aiid pain. 

7, 8 . The pnoral character, therefore, must be formed by 
education, qnd this education ought to be enforced by law. 

9-o-ll. Nor is education and discipline necessary only so 
long as we are children, but throughout the whole of our 
lives: Hence it is thought that exhortations to virtue are 
the dut}^ of legislators, as much as the punishment of evil- 
doers, and the entire banishment of the incorrigible from tbo 
community. 4 

12, 13. Paternal or individual authority has no power to 
enforce its decrees, but the law has, and men are willing to 
acknowledge &he supremacy of law, although they will not 
submit to individuals. 

Therefore, the state ought to undertake education, and in 
this follow the vjry rare example of Lacedaemon and a few 
other states. 

14 — 16. If the state neglects the duty, it devolves upon 
the parent. 

In order, therefore for hftn to qualify- himself, he should 
make himself acquainted with the principles of legislation, 
for the same laws wliich regulate public systems would be 
also applicable to private ones. 

17, 18. ThePe are advantages m private education ; such as 
the force of filial duty, and the power of adapting the sys- 
tem, to particular cases. 
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19 — 21. A man may certainly legislate for particular 
cases, even without scientific kncfoledge ; but nevertheless a 
bheoi^tical study of f the general principles of legislation will 
make him a better educator. t "* 

22 — 28. How, 'then, is tlic science of legislation to be 
acquired ? , . * 

The sophists profess to teach it, but Jiave no experience or 
practical knowledge. •* 

The statesman has practical knowledge, but he either 
does not understand teaching, 05 at least li® does not profess 
to teach. 

29. Is it then sufficient to study digests and collections of 
laws ? No * unless the student has experience and know- 
ledge enougl to guide him in determining wliicli laws are 
'best, $nd winch, therefore, ought to be selected. 

He must by habit have acquired the power of forming 
a correct judgment of the relative merits of laws and insti- 
tutions. f • " 1 ’, 

30, 31. Now, this subject has been neglected by previous 

writers ; therefore Aristotle proposes, yi tf treatise «on 
politics, • t 0 

(1.) To explain what former writers have cojri-ectly laid 
down. * • 

(2.) To examine what are the. causes of the preservation 
and destruction of commonwealths. 

(3.) To determine what is th^best form # of polity. 
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What “ the Good M w, ami w^fl/ Me different kinds of Ends . 

Every art and every scientific system, and* in lijte 1. 
manner every course of action and deliberate pre- 
• ference, seems to Aim at some good ; and conse- 
quently “ the Good ** has been well defined as “ that vcha" rb 
which all things aim at.” • • • nyaOov is. 

But there appears to be a kind of difference in 2. 
ends ; for some arc energies ; others again beyond Ends differ, 

• 1 • some being 

1 Aristotle in his ethical system taJ^ps somewhat lower 
ground than Plato, inasmuch as the latter investigates what is 

r id, — the former what is good for man ; nevertheless, Awing 
this very difference, the system of Aristotle is ore prac- 
tical than that of Plato. The chief good is considered by 
Aristotle to be the end of the political science, byowhich he 
understands that science, the 'object of which is all that relates 
to the welfare <bf man. It therefore branches out into three 
divisions : — Ethics, which treat of the good of the iifflividuSl ;• 
Economics, of the good of a family ; Politics, properly so 
called, of the good of # a styte. • Aristotle was the author of 
three ethical treatises : — (1.) The Isicomacbcan Ethics, *so 
called either because he dedicated them* to his son Nicoma- 
chus, or because Micomachus arranged the MS. which 
his father left: Cicero appears to have considered Nico- 
machus the author. (2.) The Eudemian, which wete a f- * 
ranged and published by bis pupil Eudemus. (3.) The “ Magna 
Moralia.” It is not improbable that the two latter trysti^es 
«rere compiled fipm the nojes of Aristotle’s pupils. 
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K*’ . wo t ks i but wherever there are cer- 

worlrf. en< ^ bes ^ es the actions, there the wprks are 

naturally better than the energies. ^ 

3 . Now since there are many actions, art§ an<l 
sciences, it follows? that there axe many ends; for 
. of median j the end is health ; of ship-building ; a 
ship j of generalship, victory ; of economy, wealth. 

4- But whatever of such arts are contained under any 
chief artf 16 one ® WJU ^J r > (as, for instance, under horsemanship is 
superior to contained the art of making bridles, and all other 
those of horse furniture ; and this and the whole art of war 
subordinate is contained under generalship ; and in the n ame 
0ne8, manner other arts are contained under different 
faculties ;) in all theso the ends of th/ chief arts are 
more eligible than the ends of the subordinate one j ; 
because for the sake of the former, the latter are 
pursued. It makes, however, no difference whether 
the energies themselves, or something else besides 
these, are the ends of actions, just as it would make 
no difference hi the sciences above mentioned. 

b The term energy, which I have retained as the translation 
of ipspytict, requires some explanation. Energy, then, implies 
an activity or active state ; it is opposed to dvvuptt;, t.e . capa- 
city, faculty potentiality, inasmuch as the latter may In? 
dormant, and though capable of improvement, may be left 
unimproved ; and it is possible for a thing to have the capa- 
city bf being, and ^et not to be: as, for example, a coal has 
the capacity for burning, and yet it may perhaps never do so. 
Energy implies actyal and active existence, not a mere possi- 
ble or potential one.f It is opposed to habit, because by 
mcahs of it habits arc acquired and formed. 

Hence We can see the difference between an energy and’ a 
work (tpyov) when considered as ends or final causes of 
action. * Whenever we enter upon u course of action, we have 
one of two objects ir. view,— -either the action itself, or some 
production or work to which it leads. For example, a painter 
puints either merely for the sake of painting, feeling an actual 
delight in this active exertion of his faculty for its own sake, 
or in order to produce a picture; in.the former case, his enu 
(reXoc) is an energy, in the latter a work. An energy, there- 
fore, is perfect and complete, and has its end in itself, it looks 
to nothing further, it is eligible for it» own sake ; and hence 
seeing, contemplating, being happy &c., are energies. * 
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CHAP. II 

TVAafia ** the yood** fif Man. 

• • 

Ip, therefore, there is some end of all • that we do,d% m 
which we wish for on its own account, and if we The chief 
wish for all other things on account of this^and do is a 
not choose everything for the *ako of something *’ - 
else (for thus we should go on to infinity, so that 
desite would be empty and vain), it is evident that 
this must be “the good,” and the grca&st good. 

% li«s not, thc|i, the -knowledge of this end a great 2 .- 
ittflueTicc on the conchyrt of lifc? and, like archci’s, Kmmlrdye 
shall we not be more likely to attain that which is 0< ,c uw tnL 
right, if we have a mark 1 Jf so, we ought to 
endeavour to give an outline at least of ils na- 
ture, and to determine to which of the sciences 
or faculties it belongs. • 

Now it would appear to be tlie end of that which 3. 
is especially the chief and master science, and tliis 11 
seems to be the political science ; for it directs what f> l r r,e 
sciences states ought to cultivate, flrliat* individuals politico) 
should learn, and how far they shoijjd pursue them, science. 
We see, too, that the most valued faculties are*com- 
prehended under it, as, for example, . gljficralsliip, 
economy, rhetoric. Since, then, fcjjis science makes 5. . 
use of the practical sciences, *and legislate* rc* 

•specting what ouglit to be done, and wliafr abstained 
from, its end must include those of the others ; so 
that* tliis end must l)o%t/ie good oY man. •For al- 
though the*good of an individual and a state be the 
same, still that of a state appears more important 
and mows perfect both to obtain and to preserve. 

To discover the good of an individual is satisfactory, 6. 
but to discover that of a state <*r a nation is* more 
noble and divine. This, ilien, is the object of my 
tre&tise, which is of a political kind. 
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CHAP. m. 

Thai Exactness depends on the nature of the subject. What 
are the qualifications of the Ethical Student . 

’ w- 

1. The subject would be sufficiently discussed, if it 
Exactness were explained so far as the subject-matter allows ; 
l^onUie * or cxac ^ ness w n< ^ t° be sought in all treatises 
subject- 15 alike, any more than in all productions of mechanic 
matt ci. art. But things honourable and things just, the 

2. consideration of which falls within tty; province* of 
political science, admit of such vast cLfference and 
uncertainty, that they seem -to exist by law only, 
and not in the nature of tilings. Tilings good have 
also a’ similar uncertainty, because from them ca- 
lamities have befallen many. For some, we know, 
have perished through wealth, and others through 

3. courage.* We must be content, then, when treat- 
ing of, and drawing conclusions from such subjects, 
to exhibit the truth roughly, and in outline ; and 
when dealing with contingent matter, to draw con- 
clusions of fhe same kind. 

4. According to*- the same rule ought we to admit 
each assertion ; hr it is the part of an educated man 
to require exactness in each class of subjects, only 
sq far as the nature of the subject admits ; for it 
appears nearly the same thing to. allow a mathema* 
tician to sjieak persuasively, as to demand demon- 
strations f from an, orator. 

5. Now each individual j udgos well of what he knows, 

RequisiteR and of those he is a good judge. In each particular 
for a proper therefore, he is a good judge who lias been 

•gtu cut. instructed in them ,* and universally, he who has 

6. been instructed in all subjects. Therefore a young 
Young men man is not a proper persor« to studypolitical science, 
"°tP T r for he is inexperienced in the actions of life : but 
ftu en . jjhpse pre the subjects and grounds of this treatise. 

Moreover, being inclined to follow the dictates of 
passion, he will listen in vain, and without benefit. 
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since thp end iff not knowledge, fcltit practice.® But V. m 
it makes no difference, whether he be a youth in the 

ige, Sr a novice in character ; for the defect arises same!™ * 
not from age, but from his life tind pursuits being 
according to the dictates of passion ; hr to such . 
persons knowledge becomes useless, as it docs to the 
incontinent ; but to those who regulate their appe- 
tites and actions according to reason, the knowledge 
of these subjects must be very bgneficial. Concern- 
ing the student, and in what manner he is to admit 
our arguments, and what we propose to treat of, let 
thus much bo prefaced. 


CHAP. IV./ 

What the highest Good is. False opinions of men concerning 
it. Whether we should argue Analytically or Synthetically. 

But let us resume the subject from the commence- 1. 

ment. Since all knowledge and every act of deli- Subject re- 

berate preference aims at some good, lgt us. show 

what that is, whicli we say that the political science c 

aims at, and wliat is the highest gootl of all things 

which aro done. As to its name, i ft deed, fUinost all 2. 

men are agreed ; for both the vulgar add the edu- ^ 11 call # ,e 

rated call it hrippiness : but they suppose tlnjf 

1 jvc well and do well are synonymous wjth being but differ ' * 

happy. But concerning the nature of* happiness as to its 

they ar° nt variance, and the vulgaivdo not give the y ature - 

i>ame definition of it as tfle educated ; for some iina- 

gine it to b? an obvious and well-known qJbjecW— 

such as pleasure, or wcultli, or honour ; but different* 

men think differently of it : # and frequently even the Diffcieut 

same person entertains different opinions respecting views. 

• 

c Such ■ passages as* these are proofs of what was stated in 
note {a) ; viz., that the system of Aristotle is more practical 
than that of Plato. It was this eminently practical turn d. 
mind which led him to make his principal object not bo much 
philosophical speculation, as the induction of facts and phe- 
nomena, and *ne definition pf terms. 
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it at different tiirtos; for, when diseased, lie believe**, 
it to be health ; when poor, wealth ; but, conscious 
of their own ignorance, they admire those who say 
that it is something great, and beyond tliem. Some, 

4. again, have supposed that, besides these numerous 
Plato’s goods, there is another self-existent good, which is 
alluded to ' to ^ ^ iesc cause their being goods. d Now, to 

examine all the opinions would perhaps be rather 
unprofitable ; but it will be sufficient to examine 
those which lie most upon the surface, or seem to be 
most reasonable. t M 

5. Let i + - not, however, escapo our notice, that ar- 
guments from principles diiler from* arguments to 
principles ; for well did Plato also propose doub 4 s 
on tliis point, and ’ inquire 'whether the right way 
is from principles or to principles; just as in the 
course from the starting-post to the goal, or the 

6. contrary. 15 For wo must begin from those tilings 

iYwpi/xa. that are known ; and things arc known in two ways f 
' airX&Qt^ ££ ■ ^raywn to ourselves, others are gene- 

2- W". rally known ; perhaj.* turnip should Legm 

from the things known to ourselvt™ 

- Whoever, therefore, is to study with advantage 
The student the things which arc honourable and just, and £\ 

. should be a vjord the subjects of political science, must have 
morally ] JCCI1 we i] aI1( l morally educated ; for the ]>oirit from 
educated. wliencc vc * mus t begin is the fact., and if tlds is satis- 
- factorily proved, /it will he unnecessary to add the 
'"reason* Such a student either possesses, or would 

f, 

d Aristotle is here referring to Plato’s theory of ideas or 
original achetypal forms, whic£ he discusses more at length 

in chap. vi. . »• . , ... 

* Thq geometrical and algebraic processes furnish us witr 
excellent illustrations of synthetical and analytical reasoning 
t. e. of reasoning <i7r6 rwn ap%wv icat liri ratj dpxdg. li 
t2xe former we assume" certain fixed principles, the axioms, &c. 
and from them deduce new results ; from them we proceed U 
others, and so on. In the latter we assume the lesnlt a 
given, and from these conditions investigate what causes 
i. p. what values, of the unknown quantity will produce it. 

t Aristotle, in his Analytics, tells us there are four subject 
of investigation ; viz., to on, ro chon, ti ttrri, ri iff rt. Tb 
knowledge of the iriri constitutes the difference betw«r 
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easily acquire, the principles. E^t let him who pos- 
sesses Neither of these qualifications, hear the aerti- 
inents of Hesiod 7 

% 

“ Far does the fiian all other mefi excel, 

Who, from his wisdom, thinks in all things well, 

Wisely considering, to himself a friend, 

All for the present best, and for the end. 

Nor is the man without his share of praise, 

Who well the dictates of the wise obeys : 

But he that is not wise himself, nor can 
Hearken to wisdom, is a usclesS man.” 

Hesiod, Op. et Di., translated. 


CHAT. V. 

That Happiness is neither Pleasure , hor Honour, nor Virtue , 
nor Wealth. 

But let us return to the point where we commenced 1. 
this digression ; for men seem not unreasonably to Suoject 
form their notion# of “ the good,” and of happiness, a g»hire. 
from observing the different lives wliich men lead. Sl<fn 
The many and most sordid class "suppose It to be 
pleasure, and therefore they are content with a life 
of enjoyment. 9 ® 

For there are three kind§ of lives whfdh are most 2. 
prominent- first, that just nation ed ; seconc(Jy, 
the political ; and, thirdly, the contemplative *** 

Now, the vulgar appear entirely slavish, delihe- 3. t 

rately preferring the life of brutes ; but they find a Opinion of 
reason for what theyklo, becap.se many persons in 01 woXXoi. 
positions 8f authority are led by the same passions 
as Sardanapalus. 

But those who are educators and fond of active 4. 
pursuits, suppose it to be honour, for tliis may be Of 
almost said to be the end of political life ) but it r(c and , 
appears to be too superficial for the object of our T P aKTtK0 *' 

empirical and scientific knowledge, as empirics knofr the fact 
on, but not the reason fiiun. 

* o't — hommes instruits {Michelet). 
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inquiry ; for it se§ms to reside rather in those whi 
confer, than in those who receive, honour : # but w< 
have a natural conception, thatV the good” is Sbme 
.thing peculiarly tn^’s owti, and difficult to be taker 
• 5 . away. Moreover, men seem to pursue honour ir 
It is not order that they lliay believe themselves to be good 
honour. * #t at any rate they seek to be honoured by wise men ; 

and by their acquaintances, and on account of vir- 
tue : it # is plain, therefore, that, at least in their 
6. opinion, virtue is Superior. But perhaps it may 
Nor virtue, rather be supposed that virtue is the end of the 
political life ; but this appears too incomplete, Vor 
it seems possible for a man, wliile in ^possession of 
virtue, either to sleep or be inactive through 
and besides tins, to euffer the greatest misfortunes 
and cfil ami ties. But no one would pronounce a man 
happy who lives su§k a life as this, unless he were 
defending a favourite hypothesis . h Enough i, there* 
fore of these things ; ‘for we have treated of them 
7 sufficiently in our encyclic works. 1 
The con- The tliird life is the contemplative; which we 
ten plative shall make the subject of future consideration, 
bfe- But the mouej T -getting life k does violence to our 

The on 8 natural incliiiatioiis ; and it is obvious that riches 
getting life! are not ^he good winch we are in search of; for they 

h The StO’^s (lid defend this paradox, affirming that virtue 
or wisdom constituted happiness, even in the midst of the 
g^&test misfortunes/ jSee Horace, Sat. I. 3. 

Tk*j philosophers of antiquity had necessarily two methods v 
of teaching, f he one esoteric or acroamatic, addressed to those 
who pursued science in a philosophic spirit ; the other exoteric 
or encyclic adapted to those who were going through a course or 
curriculum of general s^udy. Thfc exoteric treatises therefore 
would, generally speaking, embrace the usual subjects of AU>e- 
niur: liberal education ; but as the distinction is one depending 
• on the method of treatment rather tlian on the subject-matter, 

the same subjects might be treated either esotericolly or 
exoterically, according to circumstances. The definition given 
by Cicdro (de Finibus, r v. 5) is pot correct. 

* The meaning of the term fiiaioc, as applied to the money- 
getting life, is evidently that it does violence to our natural 
instinct?, which lead us to look upon money as a means, and 
not an end whereas the man who devotes himself to 
a getting money generally learns to consider it as intend. 
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are merely useful, and for the s^ke of some other 
end. (Aie would therefore rather suppose, that “ the 
goodrf* is one of the tends before mentioned, for they 
are loved on their own account ; Jbut even they do not 
appear to be so, although many arguments have been 
expended upon them. I^et these things be dismissed 
from our consideration. 


CHAP. VI. 

* 

That “ the Good ” is not a wavcrital, according (8 one idea, 1 

fftjT perhaps it woul<J be better to examine the 1. 

theory of a universal good, and to inquire what is 

, doctrii 

1 Previous to examining the nature of the doctrine itself, \cta. 
it is important to observe that Aristotle does not attempt to 
discuss the truth or falsehood of the Platonic doctrine of the 
idea generally ; but that the only object which he in* view 
is to prove; that the chief good is not an idea. 

Hence he assumes as true, certain acknowledged positions 
in the Platonic theory* and shows that these are inconsistent 
with the belief in the ideal nature of the dyaOov, After 
having done this, he dismisses the subjact wifjh tlu; reman* 
that such a view would be utterly unpractical ; whereas some- 
thing practical is the object of his investigation. Let us now 
proceed to examine what the Platonic jluctrine of tllb idea 
is. According to Plato, the sensible is in a stjittt §f continual 
change, and consequently the. sensible ig not the true, liut 
the object of true science is to investijafe what each thing jfe 
of itself absolutely (ro avrd tKatrror , to avro kciO^vtoJ. 

Hence he assumed that there existed from all eternity certain 
archetypal forms immutable and absolutely existent; and 
that hll else which exists, either physfcally or cnetaphysi- 
cally, is only real so far al it participates in them 
KOivutviav fcx £ 0- These forms are the “ ideas and the idea 
may be defined, “ That which makes everything ^hich iR, to 
be what it is,” or “ whatever exhibits an eternal truth, which 
forms the basis of tha mutability of tRe sensible.” These were 
the types (irapafct'yfiaTa) after which* God made all # crehted 
things, impressing their likeness upon matter (vXij), which was 
itself also eternal, fbrmless, yef fitted to receive form. From 
th£ universal nature of the it follows that there jnast be 
ideas of all abstract qualities, such as the good, the beautiful,' 
the evil, health, strength, magnitude, colour ; also of all sensible 
objects, bucI| as a horse, a temple, a cup, a man ; even of • each 
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meant by it, although such an inquiry involves diffi- 
culties, because men who are our friends have 
introduced the doctrine of id&is. But perhaps it 
would seem to bo better \ ami even necessary, at least 
for the pivsorvation of truth, that we should even 
do away with private feelings, especially is we are 
-^philosophers*; for both being dear to us, it is a 
sacred duty to prefer truth. 

2. But those who introduced this doctrine, did ^not 
Good is suppose ideas of those things in which they predi- 
prior and ^ed priority and posteriority, and therefore they 
pos nor- es tablish an idea of muriber. m But the good 

is predicated in substance, in quality, ai}d in relation. 
But the self-existent and the essence iare naturally 
prior to that which <ds related ; for tliis is -like Tin 
offshoot, and an accident of the essence ; so that 
there cannot bo any common idea in these. 

•L Again, since the good is predicated in as many 
Mch^oate wa y sas being (for it is predicated in essence, as God 
^ e " and -intellect ; and in quality, as the virtues ; and in 
quantity, as the mean ; and in relation, as utility ; 
and in time, as opportunity ; and in place, as a 
habitation, and so on), it is evident, that it cannot 
'be anything common, universal, and one : for then 

individual man; e. g., Socrates and Simmias. It is evident, 
therefore, that we mrst not confound the Platonic idea with what 
we mean b'j Abstract ideas, which arc properties, accidents, ike. 
drawn off from objects, and contemplated separately; as, 
A ^ywe may contemplate the scent or colour of a flower. 

• Each of these, according to the Platonic theory, wonld have 

its correspohding “idea;" hut still, as wo have shown, there 
are other ideas which are not abstract. Nor did Plato teach 
that the ifea is arrived at by abstraction or generalization ; it 
is self-existent, eternal, - and becomes known to ,ns in our pre- 
sent condition by reminiscence ; having been previously known 
to us in a former state of being. 

m As Plato held with the Pythagoreans that number and the 
elements of number wePe the elements cf all things, therefore 
the ideas must be identical with numbers. In order, therefore, 
to understand the assertion that Plato did not form an “ idea” 
of numbers, we must be careful to distinguish between the 
ideal numbers ( apiOfioi eidrjriKoi) and the numbers which 
"admit of continuation (ffVfi€\rjroi), which are the mathema- 
tical ; to the latter Aristotle refers in this passage. Set 
Brewer's Ethics, Appendix, pp. 451 - 2 . 
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it%ould not liavo been predicated in all tbe cate- * 
gories,*but in one only.” / 

Again, ranee of .things which axe comprehended /. 
undo- one idea there is also ong science, there would Also in the 
thou be some one science of all gootls; hut now 
there are many sciences, even of goods which mil _ 
under the same category ; as, for instance, under tht • 
category of opportunity; for in war there is the 
science of generalship, but in disease, that.of medi- 
cine ; and again, in the categbry of the mean, in 
diet, there is the science of medicine ; in labours, 

tliat of gymnastics. . , _ 5 • 

But one might doubt as to wlmt th.c\ mean by ^ 
the term st^-anything, since m self-man and man J,,{f. man 
'there* is one and the. same definition of man; mr the same, 
as far as they are man, they will not differ. But it 
so, neither will the good and t«e self-good (hffci% so . 
for as they are good ; nor yet will the self-good be 
more a good from being eternal ; if the white which 
is of long duration is not whiter than that which 
lasts but for a day. 

But the Pythagoreans seem to speak more plausi- 6.^ 
lily on the subject when they place unity in t c of p ythBgo 
co-ordinate series of goods;" whoifi Sifcuappns „ anB ^ 
also seems to have followed. • . . . t5 l ieusl Pr 

The subject, however, ma]j be discussed in pus. 
another point of view ; and what Jiifcf been said • 

. The categories are certain princi>les of classificatim^nd 
are ten in number; via. substance, quantity, qualify, rrTa- 
* tion, action, passion, time, place, situation, pSssessmn. See 

principles, jrbieh are exhibited in tbe following co-ordinaU 


columns or <ri«rrotxta : — 

. 7 rspa£ 

TTfjBirrov 
tv • • 

fa&ov 

apptv 

riptyouv 

titQv 

AyaQov 

nrp&yuvov 


umipov 
dpnov 
1 7rX»"i0oc 
Anurnpov 
%n\v 

KlVOVfUVOV 

k ap,nv\ov 
(7KQ rnr . 
racoK 
frtuofitittt 
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admits of dispute, because our arguments are not 
Goods u\ applicable to every good ; but those things’' which 
tided int" are pursued and loved on their own account,' 1 are 
two classes, predicated under o?ie spocies, whilst the things 
which produce these, or in any way preserve them, 
or prevent the contrary, are said to be goods on 
g.* recount of these, and after another manner. It is 
evident, then, tliat goods may be so called in two 
ways ; some on their own account, the others on 
account of the former. Having, therefore, separated 
those which are good on their own account, from 
those which aro useful, let us consider whether they 
are predicated under one idea. (1 

•9. Now, what kind of goods may we assume to bp 
goods on their own? account? May we assume 
all those which are puraued even when alone, such 
as wisdom, sight, anti* some pleasures and honours ? 
for these, even if we pursue them on account of 
sometlung else, one would nevertheless class among 
things godd on their own account : or is there no- 
thing else good per se besides the idea ? so tliat, in 
this view of the subject, the doctrine of the idea is 
10. without foundation. But if these also belong to 
the class 1 of goods on their own account, the defini- 
tion of good must necessarily show itself to be the 
same in all these ; just as the definition of white- 
ness in snoW, nnd white lead * but of honour, and 
prudence, and pJcf.fcqre, the definitions are distinct 
aiRr ‘different in the very point which constitutes 
them goods.' ..The good, therefore, is not anything 
common under one idea. 

I!. In whatf sense, then, is the term good predicated 
of these different things? for they are - not like 
Different things which are homonymous accidentally ; is it 
tilings because they all proceed from one, or tend towards 
railed one good? or is it not rather prddicated analogically ? 
a^jjdfrom j» or ag to the body sight is a good, so is intellect in 
the soul ; and, in like manner, different things are 
goods under different circumstances. 
j2. * But perhaps these questions should be dismissed 
The doc- ’* for thp present, for it would more proporl" belong 
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to Another branch of pliilosop^jy to discuss them trine ofth* 
minutejy. The same observation may lie applied 
to t|je doctrine of 4he idea ; for if there is some 
one good predicated in common, or sometliing sepa- 
rate, independent by itself, it us obvious it would 
neither be practical nor capable of being acquired 
by man ; but something of tliis kind *Ls the object, 
of our present inquiry. 

Perhaps, however, some might think that it were 14 * 
well to know it, with a view tq those goods which 
are to be possessed and acted upon ; for having this 0 f it useful I 
as m pattern, wo shall better know the goods which 
are so relatively to ourselves : and if we know them, 
t w# shall obtain them. Certainly this position has l§. ( 
wpme jjJausibility, but Jit appears to be at variance 
with the sciences; for all of them, although aspiring 
after some good, and seeking to ^npply that wlrieh is 
deficient, omit the knowledge of this ; and yet, that all 
artists should be ignorant of an aid of such conse- 
quence, and never inquire for it, is not at all reason- 
able. It is likewise difficult to say liow a weaver or 1G. * 
carpenter would be benefited with reference to Iris Probabl) 
own art, by knowing the self-good ;P and how will noti 
he who has contemplated the idea "itself be e more 
skilful physician, or a more able general? for the 
physician does not appear to regard health it this 
manner, but the health of man, of rather perhaps, 
that of a particular individual ; fyr he cures indi- 
vidual cases. Let it be sufficient, then, tojjmntr 
•said so much on these subjects. • 

t Iti tliis point the opinion of Cicero is*at variance with that 
of Aristotle, for he believed ^.hat an artist would derive prac- 
tical benefit /fore the mental contemplation of ideal excellence. 

—Vide Cic. Orat. c. 2. 
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CHAP. VII. 
u » 

What is the End of all Human Actions. 

l:»Now let us again return to tlie good we are in 
Subject search of, and inquire wliat it is ; for it seems to 
suHjcd™* ^e f ^ eL ‘ en ^ ^ different courses of action and arts ; 

for it is different in- the art of medicine, in general- 
sliij), and in like manner in the rest. What then 
is tho good in each ? Is it not that, for the sake 
of which the other things are done! Now in the 
* art of medicine this is healtli ; in the art of general- 
ship, victory ; in architecture, a house ; in differeiV 

2. arts, different ends. But in every action and delibe- 
rate preference, it 1 j the end ; since for the sake of 
this all men do everything else. So that, if there 
is any end of all human actions, this must be the 
practical good ; but if more ends than one, these 
must be it. By a different path, therefore, our 
argument has arrived at the same point ; and this 
we must attempt to explain still farther. 

3. - Since ends appear to be more than one, and of 
^ood h the C8t ^ ese we choose, some for the sake of others, as, for 
most final, histahcc, riches, .musical instruments, and univer- 
sally till instmiments whatever, it is plaiu that they 

4 *■ a^c not all perfect.^ But the chief good appears to 

% fl^ltoSiething perfect ; so that if there is some one 

4 end which* js alone perfect, that must be the very 

thing which we are in search of ; but if there are 

4. many, it ‘must be the most perfect of them. Now' 
Ends are we say, that the object pursued for its own sake is 
ttree * mot*e perfect than that pursued for the sake ol 

another ; and that Ijhe object which is never chosen 
on* account of another thing,* is more perfect 
than those which 'are eligible both by themselves, 
and for sake of that other : in fine, we call thut 
completely perfect, winch is always eligible ‘for 
its own sake, and never on account of anything 
else. 
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Of such a kind does happiness Jseem in a peculiar 5. 
manner* to be; for this wo always choose on its HarpjflSa 
own account, and neror on account of anything else. 

But honour, and pleasure, and intellect, and every M £ r *" 
virtue we choose partly on their own account (for ai^rov. 
were no further advantage to result from them, we 
should choose each of them), but we chopse them also 
for the sake of happiness, because we suppose that 
we shall attain happiness by their means ; but no one 
chooses happiness for the sake of these, nor <n short 
for the sake of anything else. 

But the same result seems also to arise from self- c * 
sufficiency, for the jjerfect good appeal’s to be self- 
• sufficient ; but we attribute self-sufficiency not to him being 
ifrho leads, for himself ajone, a solitary life, but to him cvrapKtc. 
who lives also for his parents and clnldren, and wife, 
and, in short, for his Mends and fdlow-citizens ; since 
man is naturally a social being. Some limit, however, 
must be assigned ; for, if we go so far as to include 
parents and descendants, and the Mends of Mends, 
we may go on to infinity. But this must l>e made 
the subject of future investigation. We define the 7. 
“self-sufficient” as that which, when separated from A 
everything else, makes life eligible, and in Avant defir,e ' 1 - 
notliing ; and such we suppose the nature of happi- 
ness to be ; and moreover, we suppose it th# most 
eligible of all tilings, even when lfot reckoned toge- 
ther with any other good ; but mpre eligible, doubt- 
less, even when reckoned together with the £t> 

f good ; for the part added becomes excess of 
good ; but of two goods the greater is always more 
eligible. Happiness, thou, apj>eafs something jjer- 
fcct and self-sufficient, *being the end of all human 
actions. • . 

But, perhaps, to say # that happiness is tfie s. 
greatest good, appears like staflng something wliich 
is already granted ; and it is* desirable that* we 
should explain •still more clearly wliat it is. Per- What Hit 
h£ps, then, this may be done, if we take the peculiar V iV m 01 
work of man ; for as to the musician, and sfatuftry! niaTl 18 ‘ 
and to every artist, and in short to all who have* 


Ulte.' V 

A£cn. 


■ .• . uc Ubiary 
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any work or course of action , the good and excel- 
lence of each appears to consist in their peculiar 
work ; so would it appear to bo with man, if there 
is any peculiar work belonging to him. Are there, 
then, certain peculiar works and courses of action 
N 9. belonging to the carpenter and shpemaker ; and is 
* there no peculiar work of man, but is he by nature 
without a work ? or, as there appears to be a cer- 
tain work peculiarly belonging to the eye, the 
hand, Mid the foot, and, in fine, to each of the 
members, in like manner would not one assume a 
certain work besides all these peculiarly belonging 
to man ? 

10. What, then, must this peculiar woi'k lx? 1 For 
life man appears to share i n common wifb rplants ; 
but his j peculiar work is the object of our inquiry : 
we must, therefor U separate the l: fe of nutrition 
and growth. Then a kind of sensitive life would 
next follow ; but this also he appears to enjoy in 
common 1 with the horse, the ox, and every animal. 

11. There remains, therefore, a certain practical life of a 
It* nefini- being w bi c ;h possesses reason ; and of this one part is, 

on ' * as it were, obedient to reason, the other as possessing 
it, and ‘exercising intellect. But this life also being 
spoken of in two ways [according to enfergy and 
Kfcr* ivkp- according to habit], we must take . that according 
ynav. to ener gy^j f or that appears to be more properly so 

12. called. Now if <die work of man is an energy of 
t5^r~ul according to reason, or not without reason ; 
and if wc <say that the work of man, and of a good 
man, is the same gcnerically, as in the case of a 
harper, akd a good harper (and so, in short, in all 

rar* ape- cases, superiority in each particular excellence being 
rtjv added to 1 each particular work) ; for it is the work 

of a harper to play, of a good harper to play well : 
and if we assume the peculiar work of man to be a 
kind of life, and this life an energy of the sou! 
and actions performed with reason $ and the pecu- 
liar wqrk of a good man to be the same things 
done well, and honourably ; and everything, to be 
complete according to its proper excellence : if, I 
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rej>e&t, these things are true, it follows, that man's 
chief gdod is “ an energy of the soul according to 
virtu*;” but if thq* virtues are more than one, 
according to the bpst and most pei^ect virtue : and 
besides this, we must add, in a perfect life for as b 
neither one swallow, nor one day* make’s a spring 
so neither does on3 day, nor a short time, make a#** 
man blessed and happy. 

Let this then be the good in its general outlines ; 13. 
for it is necessary, perhaps, find; to sketch, then I' he fc 001 *. 
afterwards to complete the drawing. But it would o U t!hie ^ 
seeA. to be incumbent upon every one to improve 
and distinctly delineate the figures wliicfi are cor- 
■rectly sketched, and time would seem to be the dis- 
cSverernrf such features as these, or at least a good 
assistant ; whence also proceed the improvements 
in the arts ; for it is the duty c / every one to siqv- 
ply deficiencies. But it is necessary to bear in U 
mind what lias been mentioned already, and not to 
demand exactness equally in all subjects* but* in 
each according to its subject-matter, and just so far 
as is appropriate tq, the system to which it belongs : 
for the carpenter and geometrician examine a right 
angle with different views ; the one, so *far ?is it iff 
useful for his work, whilst the otheu investigates its 
nature and properties; for his ojpject is the con- 
templation of the truth, for he is a eofltemplator 
of the truth. In the same mai^iftr, then, must wjj 1I>.» 

# act in all other instances, tliat the mere acces.^3flcS 
may not become more numerous thai^ the works * 
themselves. Nor, indeed, is the b cause to he re-^^ 1 
quired in all cases alike ; but it # su3lices in*somc, as Without th' 
for instance^ in first principles, tliat their existence bon 
l>e clearly shown ; but the existence is the first 
and the principle. * t 

Now of principles some are perceived by indue- 16. 
tion, others by sensation, others by a certain habit, 
and different principles ill different ways ; but we 

* By a perfect life (Jiioq rkXeiog) Aristotle m$unt, first, the* 

development of life to the highest degree of perfection r and# 
secondly, consistency from the beginning to the end. * * 
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must endeavour it trace each of {hem in the man- 
ner in which they are formed by nature ;"and we 
must use our utmost endeavours that they bfl well 
defined, for that hai great weight in the discussions 
which follow. For the principle seems to be more 
•than the half of the whole, and many of the sub- 
* jects of our 'inquiry seem to become clear by m 
of this. 


CHAP. VIII. 

That the Ancients agree with Aristotle on the subject of 
r Happiness. « 


. Different 
opinions 
shown 
to coincide 
in some 
degree with 
that of* 
Aristotle. 

2 . 

Happiness 
a good of 
the soul. 


The happy 
man lives 
well and 
does well. 


But we must consider the subject of happiness not 
only as regards the conclusion which we have drawn, 
ancj the premisses from which our arguments are 
deyivod, but also as regards the statements of others 
concerning it ; for all the properties of a thing 
accord with the truth ; but the truth is at once dis- 
cordnnt with falsehood 

.. Now, goads being divided into three classes, 1 and 
some being called external, others said to belong to 
the fcfoul, and others to the body, we call those be- 
longing jthe soul, the superior, and good, in a 
higher sense tli^fi the others ; but we assume, that 
ttev^ctions and energies, of the soul belong to the 
soul. So that our assertion would be correct, accord- 
ing to tliis r opinion at least, which is ancient, and 
allowed c by philosophers, that certain actions and 
energies are the end ; for ttus it becomes one of the 
goods of* the soul, and not one of the external ones. 

Also, that the happy* man lives well, and does 
wfll, harmonises with our definition ; for we have 
alipost defined happiness as a kind of well living; 
and well doing. 


v This threefold division of goods is due to tne Pythago 
reans, and was adopted by the Peripatetics. — See Cic. Acad, 
i. 9 ? Tusc.^v. 85. Brewer „ 
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Again, all the qualities reqiflred in happiness 5. 
appear to exist in pur definition ;• for to some it 4 11 
seemf to be virtue, to others prudence, and to ^StotTe's 
others a kind of wisdom : to sAne, again, these, or definition. 8 
some one of these, with pleasure, orp,t least, not with- 
out pleasure ; others, again, include external pros- 
perity : but of these opinions, many ancient writers 
support some ; a few celebrated pliilosophers the 
others ; but it is reasonable to suppose tlmt none 
of these have totally erred, but that in some pne 
particular, at least, they are for the most jvart right. 

Now with those, who say that it js every 6. 
virtue, or some virtue, our definition accords ; for It is aonve 
bq jihis virtue belongs the energy. But perhaps it 
makes no slight difference whether we conceive the 
chief good to consist in possessjpn, or in use ; in 
habit, or in energy. For it is possible, tliat the 
habit, though really existing, should cause the 
performance of no good tiling ; as in the case of a 
man who is asleep, or in any other way is incapable 
of acting : but that the energy should do so is im- 
possible ; for of necessity it will act, and will act 
well. But as in the Olympic games, it. is npt thc^. 
most beautiful and the strongest who arc crowned, 
but those who engage in the conflJbt (for some of 
these are the conquerors ) ; thus it ift tlios^pnly who 
act aright, who obtain what is honouraUle and good 
in life. Moreover, tlieir life is *>r itself pleasjyjt**). 
for to be pleased, is one of the goods of # the soul ; I t is ^sen- 
hut that is to every man pleasant, with reference f*®* - 
to which he is said to be fond of such a thing ; as, san ’ 
for example a horse tef the man who is fond of 
horses, and a spectacle to the man who i^fond.of 
spectacles ; in like manner also, things just to the* 
lover of justice ; and, in a Vordp virtuous things to 
the lover of virtue. . . * 

1 These primary, opinions respecting happiness oar author 
also (numerates in his Eudemean Ethics. The first he refers 
to Socrates, Plato, and Borne others ; the second to SoJrate* « 
the third to Thales and Anaxagoras. Amongst those who 
added external happiness, he mentions Xe nocrates. — SW 9 
quoted by Cardwell. 

. • • • c2 
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10. Now the thing & that are pleasant to the gene- 
rality of mankind , are at variance with each other, 
becauso they are, not naturally pleasant; but things 
naturally pleasant, «are pleasant to those who are 
fond of tl\at which is honourable ; and such are 
always the actions according to virtue ; so that to 
'these men they are pleasant, even of themselves. 
Their life therefore stands in no need of the addi 
tion of pleasure, as a kind of appendage or amulet, 
but possesses pleasure in itself ; for, besides what 
has been said, the man who does not take pleasure 
in honourable actions, hits no title to be called good ; 
for neither would any person call that man just, 
who takes no pleasure in acting justly ; nor tijat 
man liberal, who takes no pleasure in liberal hetions ; 
and in the other, cases in like manner. But if 
this is the case, "the actions of virtue must be 
pleasant of themselves ; and yet they are also 
* good and honourable, and each of these in the 
highest degree, if, indeed, *tlie good man judges 
rightly concerning them ; but he judges as we said. 
v ii. Happiness, therefore, is the besfy the most honours 
The three able, and the most pleasant of all things ; and 
qualities ‘these qualities are not divided, as in the JDelian 
haziness* 1 ™w^jpti o n : “ ^hat which is most just is most ho- 
ppm ‘ nourable, aiul With is the most desirable, and the 
obtaining* what wc love the most pleasant :” u for 
1 1 sf.ll these qualities exist in the best energies; and 

, ffiesij, or the best one of them, we say that happi- 

I2 t ness is. But, nevertheless, it appeal’s to stand in 
External need of the addition of external goods, as we .said; 
goods con- for it is impossible, or net easy, for one who is 
tribute to not funjjghoJi with external means, to *do honour- 
ppiness. a kj e actions ; for many things are done, as it were, 
by means of instruments, by friends, by money, or 

i Hlpiairra were amulets suspended by the women round 
the necks of children, to protect them against enchantment.— 
Victor . “ 

n Thp same sentiment occurs in the Creusa of Sophocles 
KdX^itrrov fan rovvtiueov irtyvicevai, 

Awiorov tie Zyv avoaov' tfdurrov d' 

^uoetrn Xait La» ip ipfp.tO' fipkpav * 
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political influence. And if depryed of some things, 13. 
men suMy their happiness, as, for instance, of noble 
birti* good children, or beauty : for the man of n“"2 e »tn 
deformed appearance, and of igjiofcle birth, and tlie it. 
solitary and childless man, is not at all likely to be 
happy : and still less perhaps is he Mkely to be 
so whose children or friends are utterly wicked, or # . 
have been good, and are dead. As, therefore, we 14. 
said, them seems to be need of the addition of this 
* sort of External prosperity; whence some ]»£ople set 
down good fortune as synonymous with happiness, 
and others virtue. 


CHAP. IX., 

How Happiness is acquiree 

Hence also a question is raised, whether happiness 1. 
is acquired by learning, by habit, or by exercise of TheTorij 
any other kind ; .or whether it is produced in a of ha PP 
man by some heavenly dispensation, or even by 
chance. Now, if there is any othfcr thing Which is 2. 
the gift of God to men, it is reasonable to suppose *A divin 
that happiness is a divine gift, and mom thah any- Ba- 
thing else, inasmuch as it is the l^st* of human 
things. But this, perhaps, woqjGfcmore fitly belong , 
to another kind of investigation : but, even be 
not sent from heaven, but is acquired by means of 
virtue, and of some kind of teaching or exercise, it 
appears to be one of # thc most # divine Gf tilings ; 
for the prfce and end of virtue seems to be some- 
thing which is best, godlike, and blessed.* It niqpt \ 
also be common to many 4 for it is possible, that by Comm 
means of some ( i#bdfikig and care, it should cxi^t in nmn y- 
every person who is not incapacitated for* virtue. 

But if it is better that people should be happy by 4. 
these means, than by cliance, it is reasonable to Cbanc 
suppose it is so, since natural productions are *prd- 
iuoed U4 tlie best way in which it is posaib p for ^ J 



them to be produced ; and likewise tie productions 
of art, and oi every efficient cause,' and especially of 
the best cause. But to commit the greatest and 
the noblest of things to chalice would be very 
, 5. inconsistent. Now the thing we'aro at present in 
search of receives additional clearness from the 
definition ; fpr happiness has been said to be a kind 
‘ M of energy of the soul according to virtue ; but of 
the remaining goods it is necessary that some exist 
in it, and that others should be naturally assistant 

6. and useful, instrumentally. But this will agree 
with what we stated in the beginning ; for we set 
down the end of the political science as the good , 
and this devotes its principal attention to form Che 
characters of the citizens, to make them good, and 
dispose them to honSurable actions. 

7. It is with reason then, that we do not call an ox, 
Rrutes a horse, or any other beast, happy; for none of 
b^called ^ iem are a blo to participate in this kind of energy, 
happy. For* this cause, also, a child cannot be called happy ; 
TS T or chil- for from his time of life he is not yet able to perform 
dren, ex- suc h actions; but those who are so called, are 
eept trqm al nod happy from hope ; for, as we said, there is 

P " peed of perfect virtue, and of perfect life. For the 

8. changes of life are numerous, and the accidents of 
Why Piog fortune various ) and it is possible for the man in 
added 1 ** ^ ie en j°y^ en ^ of^tlie greatest prosperity to become 

involved in great^ calamities in the time of his old 
e is related in the story of Priam, in the 

Iliad ; aud^ no man will call him happy, who has 
experienced such misfortunes, and died miserably. 


CHAP. X. 

Solon's Opinion discussed. The relation qf external prosperity 
to Happiness . 

]. Anjfi we, thei?, to call no other man happy as long 

•on’i , as he lives, but is it necessary, as Solon says, to look 
nion f • 
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to the epd ? T But if we must 1% uown this rule, eonsidattt 
is he then happy whgn he is dead ? Or is this alto- in two 
getlieT absurd, especially in us who assert happiness ^ n11 ^ 
to be a kind of energy ) But ir we do not call the 
dead man happy, and even Soloy. xloca not mean 
this, but that a person might then securely call a* 
man happy, as beyond the reach of evils*and misfor- 
tunes, even this assertion admits of some dispute. 

For if there is some good and evil to the man who is 3, 
alive, and who is not aware of it* there may be sup- 
posed to be some to the dead man also, as honours 
and dishonours, and the good and evil fey tunes of 
children and descendants generally. But tliis too 4 * 
occasions some difficulty ; Lr when a nian lias lived * 
happily *till his old age* and Irtis died in the same 
manner, it is possible that various changes may 
happen to his descendants, and tbit some of them ■ 

* The story of Solon and Croesus is too well known to ren- 
der it necessary to do more than refer the reader to Hdtod. 
book i. c. 32. * • 

What the opinion of Aristotle was respecting the condition 
of the sonl after death is difficult to determine, even from hia 
treatise De Amina ; and still more so from the brief and inci- 
dental way in which he introduces the subject in tliis bpok, and 
in Book III. c. vi. In fact, in both places fie appears to 9 
aaanme the views popularly held, those vqgue and undefined 
instincts which dictated such passages as— • 

wart rtf t&Qvtjkoti 

Ttfidg rrpotr&'TTTELv , ft ri£ tWitim X“P l C- , 

* Soph. Electr. • 

•ind to reason on them without entering into th% question of 
their truth or falsehood. It is evident that ffcere is a vast 
difference between a belief in the immortality of thg soul, and 
a belief in the permanence qf its personal identity hereafter. 

The former dUctrine could scarcely be denied by the philoso- 
pher who held that the human soul was “ p&rticgla divjmg 
animee but as after death it might be reunited to the essence 
of which it had been previously a part, it was quite possible 
to hold such a belief, and Jet to have no personal interest* in 
a future state. m m • 

On the whoxb sutyect of the opinions of ancient philosophers 
respecting the condition of the soul after death, see a most able 
note to Lecture III. of Humphrey's Ilulsean Lectftres «for* 

1849 ; and on the particular views of Aristotle, *bee also Arch 
bishop Wh^teley'g Peculiarities of the Christian Religion, 

• page 120 ; 
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should be good, a-Ud enjoy a life according to their 
deserts, while others obtain the contrary one : but 
it is clearly possible for them, taking into consider 
ationthe distance Of time, to stand in eveiy imagin- 
able relation towards their parents. Now it would 
* be absurd, if the dead man were to participate in 
their changes, and be at one time happy, and then 
again miserable ; and it would also bo absurd, that 
the fortunes of cliildren should not, in any instance, 
or at any time, reach to and affect the parents. 

5 . But we must return to the doubt originally starred ; 

This opi- for perhaps from its solution the present question 
nion shown jn ight receive elucidation. Now, if it is necessaiy to 
absurd l°°k to the end, and then to call every man liappy, ppt 
' * because he is, but because he has been, liappy, how 

can it be otherwise than absurd, if, when he is 
happy, the thing wliich really exists in him shall be 
unable to be truly said of him, because we do not 
choose to call living men happy on account of the 
changes of life, and because we have in our minds 
conceived liappiness to be something permanent, 
and by no means easily admitting of change, and 
because good and evil fortune come frequently 
round to the same persons 1 for it is dear, that if 
we constantly attend to the chances of fortune, we 
shall frequently tcall the same man at one time 
happy, and at another miserable, exhibiting the 
happy man as a kind of chameleon, and as placed 
upon an insecure foundation. 

Or is this following of the accidents of for- 
tune in no way right? for goodness and badness 
do not depend upon there, but human life, as 
wo said, stands in need of external goods as 
additions; but virtuouB energies are the essen- 
tial constituents of happiness, and the contrary 
7. energies of the contrary to happiness. But the 
question we have just started bears testimony to 
the definition ; for stability does not exist in any 
The ener- human thing so much as in virtuous energies ; foi 
gjesof these seem ‘t-o be more permanent even than the 
^ once ^ and the most honourable of tbe&‘are like* t 
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wise the most stable, because hippy men most fre- 
quently and most constantly pass their lives in 
theft ; for this seeyis to be thereason why there is 
no forgetfulness • of them. 'Mierefore, the thing 
which we are in search of will exist in the happy 
man, and throughout his life he will be of tliis 
character ; for he always, or most of*all men, will* • 
live in the practice and contemplation of virtuous 
actions, and he will bear the accidents o£ fortune 
most nobly, and in every case,* and altogether suit- 
ably, as a man in reality good, and a faultless cube. w 
But since the accidents of fortune ore numerous, s. 
and differ in greatness and smallness, smalt instances How Tar thi 
of good fortune, and likewise of the opposite, clearly a i ,|t& 
will n<fb influence the balance of life ; but great and ”^ > l rtull 4 
numerous accidents, if on the side of good fortune, Lppinpss, 
will make life more happy, for they naturally unite 
in giving additional embellishment, and tho use of 
them becomes honourable and good ; but if *thcy 
happen on the other side, they crush and* spoil* the 
liappiness ; for they bring on sorrows, and are impe- 
diments to many»energies. But nevertheless, even 9. t 
in these, the honourable is conspicuous, whenever 
a man bears with equanimity many arid great mis- 
fortunes, not from insensibility, but because^ he is 
high-spirited and magnanimous, j 

But if the energies lire the essential Constituents 10. 
of the happiness or the misery Of life, as we saijl, 
no happy man can ever become miserable ; ibt* he 
will never do hateful and worthless actions ; for we 
con/ieive that the man who is in reality good and 
wise, bears every accident of fortune in aueccining 
manner, ftid always acts in the most honourable 
manner that the circumstances admit of, Just as the 
good general makes the most ^dlful use of the army 
he has, and the good shoemaker of the skins that 

are given him makes tha most elegant shoe, land all 

• 

w A. good man is compared to a cube, as being the err^leip 
of perfection: *A fipw yap nXeio. — Arist. .Rhet. iii. 11. 
Similar]^[orace says “ in seiffso totus, teres, ataue rotundas.** 

Serm. ii 77, # 
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other artificers in the same manner. But if this is 
the case, the happy man can never become 0 miser- 
able ; yet he would not be perfectly blessed, he 
were to be involved in calamities like Priam’s, 
Not that for this reason ho is variable, or easily 
liable to change; for he will neither be movod 
from his happiness easily, nor by common misfor- 
tunes, but only by great and numerous ones ; and 
after these, lie cannot become happy again in a 
short time : but if ' ho docs at all, it will be after 
the lapse of some long and perfect period of time, 
having in the course of it successfully attained to 
great ancf honourable things. What then hinders 
us from calling that man happy, who energizes 
according to perfect* virtue, ^nd is suffideiioly fur- 
nished* with external goods, and tliat not for a short 
time, but for the full period of his life ? or must we 
add, that he is to go on living in the same manner, 
and -die accordingly 1 since the future is to us invi- 
sible. But happiness we set down as in eveiy way 
and altogether the end, and perfect. But if this l)e 
true, we shall call those men blessed amongst the 
living, in whom the things we have mentioned 
exist, and will continue to exist, but only blessed 
as men. And let these subjects have been thus 
far defined. l 


CHAP. XI. 


That the i Good or Ill-fortune of Descendants and Friends 
contributes somewhat to Happiness , and therenerse, 

1. But it appears a very unfriendly idea, and one 
Whether contraiy to universal opinion, to suppose that the 
tlie affec ed ^ or ^ 1Jnes descendants and friends do not in the 
b^the^or- smaliest degree affect the dead man. But since the 
tunes of accidents of fortune that occur are numerous, and 
the living, .. * 

* iKavaiQ K£%opijyr)fiBvov } literally sufficiently equipped to 
act |iis part on the stage of human life ; one dpty of the 
%optjy being to dress the characters suitably to tneir parti. 
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differ in various ways, and some v* thorn come more 
home, and others' less, it seems to be a tedious and 
endless task to discifes them inch vidu ally ; but per- 
haps it would be sidBcient if wHat Ve say were said 
generally and in outline . 

If) then, as in the case of misjftrtimes occurring- 2. 
to one’s self) some have weight and influence in life,#** 
while others appear lighter ; the same oxactly is the 
case with those which happen to all our^friends. 

But it makes a great differenct whether each mis- 3. 
fortune happen to living or to dead persons ; much Illustrated 
gre&ter difference than it makes in a tragedy ,y from Gret * 
whether atrocious and horrible crimes aro*supposed traget ^' 
to have been committed previously, or form part of 
the action of the play. 9 We mgy then, in this way, 4 . 
come to a conclusion respecting the extent 01 this 
difference ; or rather, perhaps, respecting the answer 
to the question about the dead, and their participa- 
tion in good and its opposites ; for it appears from 
these observations, that, even if anything reaches 
them, whether good or evil, it must be weak and 
small, either absolutely, or relatively to them ; or, if 
not this, it must bo of such extent and description as 
not to make those happy who are not already happy,* 
nor to deprive those who are happy, of their happi- 
ness. Therefore the good fortune^ of their friends 5. 
seems in some degree to affect the dead> afld in like 
manner their ill fortunes ; but c^ily in such a man* < 
ner and to such an extent as neither to make ‘The 
happy unhappy, nor to do anything else of this 
kind. 

»• 

1 In the jyologues of rtftiny Grefik tragedies, previous 
events nre related, which form part of the plot witlioijf forming 
part of the action of the drama. To these the words of HcffaiV 
will apply : — • # 

“ SegniuK irritant ammo* demissa per aures, , 

« Quaja que sunt oculis subjecta fidebbus.” — A. P. IHI* 

See on this subject Cic. ie Se$. xxiii. 
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*CHAP. XIX 

a 

That Happiness belong t to the class qf things Honourable , and 
not of things Praised . 

These points being determined, let us next consider 
Happiness happiness, whether it be one of things praised or 
a rather of tilings honourable ; for it is clear that it is 
v ^ ‘ not one of the faculties. Now, everything that is 
praised seems to be praised because it is of a certain 
belongto character, and has a certain relation to something ; 
iiratytrz. for we p\*aise the just man, and the brave man, and 
the good man generally, and virtue, on account of 
their works and actions ; and the strong jnan, and 
the good runner, and every one else whom we praise, 
hecause he naturally is of a certain character, and 
has a certain relation to something that is good and 
excellent. 

3. j 13ut this is clear from the praises that are given 
to the gods; for they appear ridiculous when re- 
ferred to us ; but this happens because praises are 
bestowed relatively to some standard, as we said. 

„But if praise belongs to things of this kind, it is 
clear tliat it docs not belong to the best things, but 
something greater and better is bestowed upon 
them, as Also seems to be the case : for we predicate 
blessedness * and. happiness of the gods, and of the 
'most godlike of men ; and likewise of the most 
godlike of goods ; for no man praises happiness as 
he would justice, but calls it blessed, as being some- 
thing more divine and excellent. 

4, But Eudoxus alsd appears to have pleaded well for 
Aristotle tlip^ claim of pleasure to the highest place ; for he 
*^ r f es 'thought tliat its not being praised, when it was one 
Eudoxus the goods, proved it to bp superior to all things 

praised ; but God and the highest good are of this * 

•t 

* The term fiardpioct in Latin 11 beat us,” applies to per- 
fect happiness ; hence, in both the Greek and Latin churches, 

1 these words have been used to express the happiness of the 
saints ; e. g., 6 uaKapioQ UavXbc , Beata virgo, &c. ; whereas, 
tbdaifkwv (felix) applies to such happiness as it possible fot 
a mortal to attain to. 
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kind, for everything else is retired to these } for 
praise is of virtue, for from this men are able to 
jTerfiftm honourably actions ; bvf qpcomiu ms are of 
works, as well bodily as mental But to discuss 5. 
these matters with exactness belongs pyrhaps more 
properly to those who study encomiums ; but for 
our purpose it is clear, from what . has bfien said, that® 
happiness is one of things honounible mid pci feet. 
And tins seems to be tlie case, from itsjb^g a 
principle ; for, for the sake of this all of u,s do <Wery- 
thjpg else ; but we assume the principle and tlie 
cause of goods to be something honourable and 
divine. 


CHAP. Xlllf 

Concerning the Divisions of the Soul , and concerning Virtue. 

But since happiness is* a certain energy of the? Soul 1. 
according to perfect virtue, we must next consider Reasons 
the subject of virtue ; for thus, perhaps, we should wll ¥ 
see more clearly respecting happiness. # But, ho who ®? n ' 
in reality is skilled in politicfd philosophy, appears tue ’ 
to devote the principal part of liis study to th^ ; for 2. 
he wishes to make the citizens gnod and obedient 
to the laws ; but we have an example “ofth is in the 
legislators of the Cretans and Aitee(hfimonians, aTid 
any others who may have become like them. But if 
this is the peculiar study of political plnlosophy, it 
is clear that the investigation would bo consistent 
with our yjiginal plan. • • 

We must therefore next examine virtue, that 3. 
is to say, of course, human virtue ; for ’tlfe Why bu- 
good which we ygere in search of is human good, man virtu * 
and the happiness, * human happiness ; but *by 
human happiness we mean, not that of the body, 
but that of the soul ; and happiness, too, we de - 
fine to be an energy of the soul. But ff these 4. 
thing s are true, it is evidently nece&ary for the And why 
politic*ff^>lnlosopher to have some knowledge of 
wh«i i%!afcea to the foul ; just as it is necessarv fyr 0 1 
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Its divi- 
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'AXoyov. 


the man who intends to cure the eyes, to study the 
whole body ; and still more, in t proportion tu? poli- 
tical philosophy t is rmore honourable and excellent 
than the science of medicine ; and .the best educated 
physicians take a great deal of pains in acquiring a 
knowledge of the human body. 

6/ The student of political philosophy must therefore 
The soul study the soul, but he must study it for the sake of 
the^ things, and only so far ts is sufficient for the 
objtms which he haa in view; for greater exactness 
requires more labour perhaps tlian the subject^ in 

6. hand demands. But some things are said about it 
sufficiently in my exoteric discourses ; and these we 
must make use of : as, Ibr instance, that one part of 
it is irrational, and tl? e other • possessing reaso'n. But 
whether these things are really separate, like the 
members of the body, and eveiytliing that is capa- 
ble of division ; or whether, being by nature indi- 
visible, they are only in word two, as in a circum- 
ference the convex and concave side, matters not 
for our present purpose. 

7. But of the irrational part, one division is like 
that which is common, and belonging to plants; 
that, I mean, which is the cause of nourishment 
and growth : foE a j>erson might assert that such a 
faculty of life as t this exists in all beings that are 
nourished,* ev3n in embiyos, and the very same in 
perfect beings : for.it is more reasonable to call it 
the 'same than any other. The excellence of this . 

Virtue Joes part, therefore, appears common to other beings, 
wot .belong and not peculiar to man ; for this part of the .soul* 
and its laculties, seem to energize principally in 
sleep ; but the good and the bad man ale in sleep 
least distinguishable ; whence men say, that for 
half their lives ther^ is no difference between the 
9. happy and the miserable. But it is reasonable that 
this should he the case ; for sleep is the inaction of 
the soul, so far forth as it is called good or bod ; 
except *if some emotions in a small degree reach 
it, and in this manner the visions of good men 
became better than those of the general^ But 


w A\oyov 
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to this. 
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to be irrational, Wl T&’ttWlJk \Sstarf^ik\ 

sort ; for we praise the temu oi ttafc csswdtt \ 

incontinent man, and that part of the soul which 
endued with reason ; for it exhorts us aright, and to reason, 
to the best actions. But there seems to be in man and a ten- 


something else by nature contnyy to reusoif, which fancy to 
contends with and resists reason. For, , in reality fapPl* 08 ^ 
jus# as the paralyzed limbs of the body, when wen 
mtend to move tliem to the right hand, am turned 
aside the opposite way to the left, so it is with 
the soul; for the impulses of the incontinent are 
directed towards the contraries.* But in the case of 
the body we see the part that is ttimed aside, in the 
soul we do not see it ; but perhaps we must no less 
believe that there is in the soul something contrary 
to reason, which opposes and resists it ; but how.it 
diners it matters not. But tins part also secm«, as 12. 
we said, to partake of reason ; at least in the con- 
tinent man it obeys reason ; but in the temperate or 
brave man it is perhaps still more ready to. Men to. 
reason , for in them it entirely agrees with reason. 

The irrational part therefore appears to be •two- 13. 
fold ; for the part which is common to plgnfcg does not * . 
at all partake of reason ; but the gajrt which contains 
the desires and the appetite.? generally in some sense* 

•partakes of reason, in that it is submissive and obe- 
dient to it. Thus, in fact, we say that a man has 
regard for his father and friends, but not in the same 
sense in which we use tlfe expression \6yov t\ttv in 
mathematics. 1111 But the giving of advice, and all. I*- 
reproaching and exhorting, ^rove that the irrational If *?*? a P‘ 
part is in some sense persuaded *by reason. But if If 
it is necessary to say that this has reason likewise, \ 6 yov, * 
the part which has reason will be twofold also ; &*** another- 


** There is an ambiguity in the original which dftes mst % 
exist in the translation, as \ 6 yov ej^av means, (1) to pay regard 
to, (2) to Jmr a ratio to, in the mathematical sent* , 
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13. part properly undf in itself, tlie other as though lis- 
diviaion is tening to the suggestions of a parent. bb ,- 7 
requni . But virtue afijS is divided according to this 
difference ; for we call some of the virtues intellec- 
tual, /others moral — wisdom, and intelligence, and 
- if prudence, we call intellectual, but liberality and 
temperance, moral ; for when speaking of the moral 
character of a man, we do not say that ho is wise 
or intelligent, but that he is meek or temperate ; 
but we praise the wise man also according to his 
habits ; but praiseworthy liabits we call virtues 

bb The soul ib considered by Aristotle as the only caur^ and 
principle of all the phenomena of physical and intellectual life, 
\pi'XV therefore includes “ animus ” and “ auima.’' His divi- 
sion of fax') may be explained by the two following tables 


pspoc dkoyov 




Xoyov fyov 


fvrucov tirtOvprirLKov icai tipfirriKov 

piTi\ov ptvroi Try Xoyov. 


T&Xoyip miQov Ttp Xoytp Ivrini 


B. 

tyvxn 


pbpuQ aXoyov \6yov ex ov 


jvrncov rip Xoytp &v?ithvov. rip \6ytp ml Bov, X6yov 

t X ov 

KVpUtS 
Kai Iv 

«» avrui* 

The second table mast be adopted if the ration^ nart is sue. 
fijvided. 



CIIAP. I. 

How Virtue is produced, and tticreased. 


Virtue being twofold, one part intollcetjial and 1. . 

\ tlie ^pther moral, intellcctnal virtue lias its origin 
and increase for tlie most part from teaching ; there- 
; fora it stands in need of* experience and time ; bat Actual and 
moral virtue arises from habit, wlscucc also it lias moral vir* 
got its name, wliich is only in a small degree altered tue * 
from e 6 oc * Whence it is also clear, that not one 
of the moral virtues springs up in us by nature, for 2. 
none of those things wfliicli exist by nature ex]>c- tu £VJ 
rience alteration from liabit ; for instance, the stone i nnate . 

' wliicli by nature gees downwards could never l>e ^ j £ e _ 
fieeustomed to go upwards, not eveu if pne should qpuseitcao 
attempt ten thousand times, by throwing it up, to be altered, 
give it this liabit ; nor could fire be "accustomed to 
burn downwards j nor could anything else which 
lias one natural bent get another dillcrefit one from 
habit. The virtues, then, are produced in us neither J. 

Jjy nature nor contrary to hatura, but, we being 

• 

• Anglico “ habit.” ’H0o c is the result of the accumulation 
of habit?, i. e. character. Plato taught that: the mor* virtues 
were not generated in us cithef by nature or by learning, but 
were divinely bestowed. The Stoics rejected the twofold divi- 
sion of the soul and of virtue, mentioned in lloolcl., and 
asserted that they were all sciences, lienee Cicero says (de 
Off. lib. iii.), temperantia exj scientia. * They believed, how- 
ever, that the virtues were acquired ; for that there jrerc 
innate in us certain common Heas (rowai tvi'ouxi), cer- 
tain “ seeds of virtue,*’ and “ lights of nature/’ which could 
be cultivated and brought to perfection. Aristotle, o« tljp 
other hand, denied the existence of innate idea§, and com- 
pared the soul to a blank tablet, on which nothing was in- 
scribed excflftro irtftnebe, i. e. natural inclination. 
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naturally adapted to receive them, and this natural 
4 . capacity is perfected hy liahit. Further, In every 
12.) 'Be- case where anjjhing is produced in us nafftrally, 
Crt ^ we we first get the capacities for doing these tilings, and 
energies afterwards perform the energies ; which is evident 
first. , ‘ in the case of tlie senses ; for it was not from fre- 

r,( quently seeing or frequently hearing that we got 
the senses, but, on the contrary, we had them first, 
and fallen used them, and did not got them by 
having used them. But we get the virtues by 
having first performed the energies, as is the case also 
in all the other arts ) for those things wliicfi we 
must do after having learnt them we learn to do by - 
doing them ; as, for exam] >le, by building liouscs'men 
become builders, and by playing on the hUrp, hdrp- 
pluyers ; thus, also, by doing just actions we become 
just, by performing temperate actions, temperate, 
and by performing brave actions we become brave. 

9 t 5- • Moreover, that wliich happens in all states bears 
JestiniQuy testimony to this ; for legislators, by giving their 
iators. lS " citizens good habits, make them good); and this is 

c the intention of every lawgiver, and all that do ’’ 

not do it well fail; and this makes all the differ- 
ence between states, whether they be good or bad. 

C. Again, eveiy . virtue is produced and corrupted 
Virtue and from and by ipeans of the same causes ; h and in 
f^omtihe mj ^ mur eveiy art ; for from playing on the 

Bamecaurt,. I 1411 '? people Rejoin e both good and bad harp- 
players ; and, analogously, builders and all the 
rest ; for, from building well men will become good 
builders, and from building badly bad oues ; for if 
this were not the case, there would be no need of 
a person to teach, and all would have been by 
f, birth/ some good and some had. The same holds 
good in tho case, of the virtues also ; for r by per- 
forming those actions which ‘occur in our inter- 

b Actions produce contrary moral tffccts. Two men en- 
gaged in the same pursuits, exposed to the same temptations, 
Vnay become, the one virtuous, the other vicious. In the 
order of nature, causes act uniformly, they cannot produce 
Opposite effects ; therefore, virtue does not corawby nature. 
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course w^li other men, some of us^bccome just and 
some ^njust ) and by acting in circumstances of 
danger, and being accustomed to |ne» fearful or con- 
fident, some become? brave and others cowards. The g 
same thing is true in cases of desire»;md anger ; for 
some become temperate and mild, and .others in- 
temperate and passionate — one class fiom having 
behaved themselves in such cases in one way, and 
the other class in another. In a word, the habits arc «j. 
produced out of similar energies; therefore, the ener- Import 
gies yliiclx we ] Perform must be of a certain chn* 
racter ; for, with the differences of the energies the l( l “ at50 ?* 
liabifcs correspond. It doct% not tlicrcforo make a 
sli<£it, but an important, nay, rather, the whole 
difference, whether wc have befcn brought \i\ in 
tliese liabits or in others from childhood. 


CHAT. II. 

Thai Excess and Defect destroy Virtue, but that being in 
the mean preserves it. 

Since our present treatise is not lor the purpose \ m 
of mere speculation, as all others are, for the object Why ac- 
of our investigation is nut the tnoyifcg what tions mui 
virtue is, but to become good J[syuce otherwise 
there would be no use in it), it is necessary to 
study the subject of actions, and how we must 
perform them; for these have entire ’ influence 
over oilr habits to cause them to* becomfc of a 
certain character, as we have said. Now, to say 2. 
that we must act according to right rcaswi is a Explana- 
general maxim, and let it be assumed ; but we ^ ri ^ °t 
will speak hereafter about it/ and about 
nature of right reason, and its relation to -the f or t h e 
other virtues.® .But this* point must first be present, 
fully granted, that everytliing said on moral ^ul> . 

c Aristotle discusses the nature of right reason (ApOog 
Xoyoc) in fchC\5iith book. * 

• * • D 2 
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jects ought to be said in outline, and not with ex- 
actness; just as we said in, the beginning that 
arguments must |be demanded of such a nature 
only as the subject-matter admits ; but the subjects 
of moral conduct and of expediency have no stabi- 
'• lity, just as also things wholesome. But if the 
not admit treatment subject generally is of this nature, 

of exact- ^ ess does ^ admit of exactness in particulars ; 

ness. for it comes under no art or set of precepts, but it 
is the duty of the* agents themselves to look to the 
circumstances of the occasion, just as is the ca^e in 
the artjj of medicine and navigation. But although 
the subject before us is of this description, ye t t we * 
must endeavour to do the best we can to help it. 

5 . This, then, we must fmft observe, thatchings of 
Actions tliis kind are naturally destroyed both by defect 
Excess and ,m< * excess X^ or ^ * s necessaiy hi the case of things 
defect which cannot be seen to make use of illustrations 
which .can be seen), just as we see in the case of 
slfength and health ; for too much as well as too 
0. little exercise destroys strength. In like manner 
drink and food, whether thereto too little or too 
, much of .them, destroy health, but moderation in 
quantity causes, increases, and preserves it. The 
same thing, therefore, holds good in the case of tem- 
perancc^and cotrage, and the other virtues ; d for he 
who dies froni and is afraid of everything, and 
% stands up again^l nothing, becomes a coward ; and 
lie who fears nothing at all, but goes boldly at every,- 

7. thing, booomes rash. In like manner, he who*in- 
dulges*in the enjoyment of every pleasure, an d re- 
frains from none, ts intemperate ; but he who shuns 
all, as clowns do, becomes a kind of insensible man. 

$ or temperance and courage are destroyed both by the 
excess and the defect, but are preserved by the mean.) 

8. •' ]Jut not only do the generation, and increase, and 
destruction of these originate in the same sources and 


$. 4 Tliis assertion must be limited to the moral virtues, of 
which he is .now about to treat, as in the intellectual virtues 
tfyere Gan be no excess, it being impossible to carry intellectual 
excellence to too liigh a point* 
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through the same means, but the energies also will 9. 
be employed on the game;* for this is the case in Energies 
other Tilings which are more plijin.to be seen ; as aiul 
in the case of strength, for it is produced by taking 
much food and sustaining many bjbours ; and the l>r ' Ca y * 
strong man is more able to do these things than 
any other person. The case with the* virtues is 1 
the same ; for by abstaining from pleasures we be- 
come temperate, and when wc have become we 
are best able to abstain from thedi. The same also 
is the case with courage ; for by being accustomed 
to despise objects of fear, and to bear them, we 
v becojnc brave, and when we have become so, we 
are best able to bear them. 


CHAP. III. 

That Virtue is concerned v'ith Pleasures and Pains. 

But we must make .the pleasure or pain which fol- 1. 
lows alter acts a test of the habits / for h^ who PIcmuib 
abstains from the bodily pleasures, and in* this very F** n 
thing takes pleasure, is temperate ; but lie who jjjpels ^ ( ,four 
pain at it is intemperate and be wly> meets dangers imhits. 
and rejoices at it, or at least feels no pain,i*bfhve ; but 
lie who feels pain is a coward ; for metal virtue is con- 
versant with pleasures and pains ; for by reason of 
pleasure we do what is wicked, and tlpjcrtigh pain _ 
wc abstain from honourable acts. Therefore it is Importance 
necessary to bo in some manner trained* imine- of early 
diately from* our childhood, as Plato says, s to feel education, 

• • • 

* For example, circumstances of danger produce, improve, 
and educate courage ; aqjl it is in the safne circumstances that 
the energies of the brave man are called forth and exerted. • 
f This is another instance of th§ practical turn of Aristotle's 
mind. We can scarcely have a nforc useful test. So long as 
any uneasiness or pain is felt at doing any action, *e nqpy be 
quite sure that the habit is imperfectly formed. * 

f Plato (de Leg. ii.^ says, Ai-^to roivvv rtDv iratiuv' 
vauHfcijV elrxi Trpwnjv ju<r0i/i7ir, 1 )lovi)v kui \vmjv» . * 
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pleasure and pin at proper .objects , for this is 
3 right education.) Again, if tjie virtues are conver- 
* sant with action! and passiops, and pleasing and 
pain are consequent upon every 'action and passion , 
on this account, also, virtue must bo conversant 
with pleasures and pains. Punishments also, which 
are inflicted by means of pleasure and pain, indi- 
cate the same thing ; for they arc kinds of reme- 
dies, and remodics naturally work by contraries. 
Again, as we said before, every habit of the soul 
lias a natural relation and reference to those things 
by winch it naturally becomes better and worse. 
But habits become bad by means of pleasure^ and' 
pains, by pursuing or avoiding either improper 
ones, or at improper times, in improper ways, or 
improperly in c any other manner, which reason 
determines. 

5 . Hence some have even defined the virtues to be 
Virtue is certain states of apathy and tranquillity - h but not 
not ana- Correctly, in that they speak absolutely, and not in 
fteia * relation to propriety of time or manner, and so on ^ 

through the oilier categories. • Therefore virtue is 
supposed to bq such as wo have said, in relation to 
* pleasures* and pains, and apt to practise the best 
thi|igs ; and vice is the contrary. 

6. These subjects may also become plain to us from 

Additional the following considerations. Since there, are three 
consider-, things which 1 us to choice, and three to aver- 
ations. s j 0Ilj — the honourable; the expedient, imd the plea- 

sant ; and three contraries to them, — the disgraceful, 
the inexpedient, and the painful ; on all tl^se sub- 
jects the good man is apt. to be right in his actions, 

' and the bad man is apt to be wrong, and especially 
On the* subject of pleasure ; for this is common to 
all living creatures, and accompanies all things 
wliich are the objects of cnoice ; for both the 
honourable and the ■ expedient appear pleasant. 

7. Again, from our infancy it has grown up with all of 

' *• The Cynics, and after them the Stoics and Epicureans, 
adopted this theory of virtue ; it is probable that Aristotle is 
here alluding to it as an opinion hekTby Socrates. 
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us ; anc^ therefore it is difficult to rub out this affec- 
tion^ which is, as it were, engrained in our very 8. 
existence. Again, yve make pleasure and pain the 
rule of our actions, some of us in a greater, some in 
less degree. For this reason, therefore, it is neces- 
sary that our whole business must be with these" 
subjects ; for, to feel pleasure or pain, properly or 
improj)erly, makes no slight difference to our ac- 
tions. Again, it is more difficult to resist pleasure g m 
than anger, as Heraclitus says* and both art and 
excellence are always conversant with that which 
is more difficult ; for excellence in thip case is 
superior. So that, for tliis reason also, the whole 
bijsiness # of virtue, and political philosophy, must 
be with pleasures and {mins ; for he who makes a 
proper use of these will be good, and he who makes 
a bad use will be bad. Now on tbe point that 10 . * 
virtue is conversant with pleasures and pains, and Virtue orfd 
that it is increased and destroyed by means of 'the 
*ame things from which it originally sprung, when 
they are differently circumstanced ; and that its sure and 
energies are employed on those things out of which pain/ 
it originates, let enough have been &‘iid. # 


CHA1\ IV. 

That Men become just and forhperafe by performing just 
and temperate Actions. , * 

But a person may be jn difficulty as to wlird we ]. 
acan wheif we'say that it is necessary for men to How men 
become just by performing just actions, And tern* 
perate by performing temjfcrato ones -j for it* they y \ Tm 

1 Tlie ethical student of* course will not fail to consult tm tuous ao 
this subject Bishop Butler’s Analogy ; be will there observe not. tions. 
only the parallelism between his moral theory and thut of 
Aristotle, but also the important distinction which \\p draws 
between practical habits and passive impressions. “ In^ike* 
manner,” he says, 14 as habits belonging to tbe 'body are pro- 
duced by external acts, so habits of the mind are produced by 
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do just and temperate actions, they are already just 
and temperate ; just as, if tljiey do grammatical 
and musical actions, they are grammarians' and 

2. musicians. Or, is this not the case in the arts, also 1 
1 hr v ease f or ft is possible f to do a grammatical action acci- 
the arfcr Mentally, or at another’s suggestion. A man, tliere- 
and tlie *°re, will oiiiy then be a grammarian, when he not 
virtues. only does a grammatical action, but also does it 

grammatically, that is, in accordance with the 
grammatical science, which he possesses in himself. 

3. Again, the case is not similar in the arts ant), in 
\V lmt con- the virtues, for the productions of art have their 
aliUon' vir- excc ^ cnce themselves; It is enough, then, that 
tuous. these should themselves be of a certain character ; 

but acts of virtue ace done 'justly and temperately, 
not, if they have themselves a certain character, but 
if the agent, being himself of a certain character, 
perform them : first, if he does them knowingly ; 
theft if with deliberate choice, and deliberate choico 
on' their own account ; and, tliirdly, if he does them 

4 on a fixed and unchangeable principle. Now as to 
In the' arts) ^ iC possession of all other arts, these qualifications, 
men- know- with the exception of knowledge, do not enter into 
ledge is 'the calculation ; but towards the possession of the 
sufficient, virtues, knowledge has little or no weight ; but the 
other qualifications are not of small, but rather of 
Just ho- infinite importance, since they arise from the fre- 
tioh*. * vjuent practice oJP jftst and temperate actions. 

* • p >* Acts then are called just and temperate, when 

Just man. th ey are such as the just or temperate man would 
do; but Jie who. jierfbnns thesh acts is not a just 
and temperate man, but be who performs them iu 
such a manner as just and temperate men do 

&e exertion of inward practical principles ; i. e. by carrying 
them into act, or acting upon thepi ; — » tbe principles of obe- 
dience, of veracity, justice, and charity. But going over the 
theory of virtue in one’s thoughts, talking well, and drawing 
fine pictures of it, may harden the mind ift a contrary course, 
and' render it gradually more insensible ; i. e. form a habit of 
insensibility to all moral considerations. For from our very 
faculty of habits, passive impressions, by being repeated, grow 
A weaker.” — Anal. Part I. ch. v 
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them. k It is well said, therefore, "that from perform- 6. 

3 ‘11st actions, a, man becomes just; and from 
rming temperate ones, temperate ; but with- 
out performing ihem no person would even be 
likely to become good. But the generality of men 7. 
do not do these tilings, but taking refuge in words, A common 
they tliink that they are philosophers, and that in ^ 
this manner they will become good men ; and what tinb ,)0ln * 
they do is like what sick people do, who listen 
attentively to their physicians, and then do not 
attend to the things which they prescribe. Just as 
these, then, will never be in a good state of body 
uiyLcr such treatment, so these will never he in 
a good state of mind, if this is their philosophy. 


CHAR Y. 

What is the u Genus” of Virtue . That it is a Habit . 

« » 

But we must next find out what the genus of 1 . 
virtue is. Since, then, the qualities which have their In the sou 
origin in the souT arc three, — Passions, Capacities, aru 
and Habits, — Yirtuc must be some cue df these, 

By passions, I mean, Desire, Anger, Pear, Confi- 2. 
dence, Envy, Joy, Love, Hatred, Regret, Emulation, Hath;. 
Pity ; in a word, those feelings iVhich r-vc followed 
by pleasure or pain ; by capacities, those qualities 3 . 
by means of which we arc said to be able to be Aui/a/in- 
under the influence of these passions; ns those by > 
means of which wo are able to feel anger, pain, or 
pity ) by habits, those by means of which we arc 4. 
well or ill* disposed with relatibn to the passions ;"E£uc. 
as with relation to being made angry, >f we ,&gl 

k Cicero, giving a short analysis of the doctrines of the Old 
Academy and Peripatetic* (nihil* cuim inter PcripatcticoB et 
i lium veterem Aoademiam differebat), thus describes their doc- 
trine of moral virtue: — “ Mofurn autem putabant stadia esse 
et quasi consuetuftinem (t0oc) : quam partim exercitationia 
assiduitate, partim ratio ne formabant ; in quibus erut» plvjosq- 
phia ipsa. In qua quod inchoatum est neque absolutum pro- 
gressio quuedam ad virtutem appellatur : quod autem absolutum, 
id est virtu*, quasi perfectio nature.” — Acad. i. 5f Brewer, 
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anger too vehemently or too remissly, w$ are ill 
disposed ; if we do it moderately, well diqxycd ; 
and in like manner with relation to the others. 

. 5- Neither the virtues, therefore, v nor the vices are 
tue anT" P ass ^ 0I f s > ^ t ' caus ^ we are not called good or bad 
▼ice are ' % , according to our passions, but according to our 
not iraQri. ‘virtues or vices, and because we are neither praised 
nor blamed according to our passions (for the man 
who fears or is angry, is not praised ; nor is the 
man who is simply angry, blamed; but the man who 
is angry in a certain way) ; but according to f ;ir 
virtues and vices, we are praised or blamed. Again, 
we feel anger and fear without deliberate preference ; 
but the virtues are acts of deliberate preference, pr 
at any rate, not without deliberate preference. But 
besides these things, we are said to be “moved” 
by our passions, but we arc not said to be moved, 
but in some way to be “ disposed,” 1 by our virtues 
7. and* vices. For these reasons, also, they are not 
Swauetc, i f° r wc are neither called good nor bad, 

neither praised nor blamed, for our being able to 
feel passions simply. And again, wc have our 
capacities by nature ; but wc do not become good 
or bad by nature; but of this we have already 
. 8. spoken. If, then, the virtues are neither passions 

Virtue is nor capacities, i# remains that they arc habits. 
IC ; What, therefore, £he “ genus” of virtue is, has been 
Sufficiently showil. * 

1 Aristotle, (Categ. c. vi. 4) thus explaing the difference 
between disposition (oiatttmc) and habit (f£ic) : — 14 Habit is 
more lasting and more durable than disposition. The forme? 
term applies to the sciences, virtues, &c. ; the latter to such 
states as are easily and quickly changed ; as heat arid cold, sick- 
ness ^ and health.” This verbal argument is an indication of 
tfie importance which the Aristotelian philosophy attaches to 
language. Verbal argument# are seldom very conclusive, but 
as doubtless words are the signs df things and ideas, there 
are instances, like the present, \ji which such arguments fare o* 
some value. The definition of terms was Aristotle’s passion. 

The following is, according to Aspasius, quoted by Michelet, 
tke rc’atifin between dvvapic, hkpyna, and e&c. “ Facuttas a 
natura insita jam est potentia queedam, sed nondum vobis, ut 
loquimur, potentia, cujus ex ipso vigore operatio profluat j 
banc demum potentiam philosophus habitum vocat.” 
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t * 

Vtrit/e is a mean state , on / Aow it n so. 

i • 

But it is necessary not only to say that virtue is a \* 
habit, but also what sort of a habit it* is. We riusl* T04a 
say, therefore, tliat every virtue 1,1 both makes that 
of which it is the virtue to be in a good fltate, and 
makes its work good also ; fdr instance, the virtue 
the eye makes both the eye and the work of the 
eye good ; for by the virtue of the eye we see well. 

I^i like manner, the virtue of a lioi*se inatres a horse 2. 
good, and good in speed, and in carrying its rider,* % 
and in standing the attack o£ the enemy. If, then, 
this is the case in all instances* the virtue of man 
also must be a habit, from which man becomes ’ 
good, and from which he will perform his work well. 

But. how this will be, we have already stated. 1 And 
again, it will be imlde manifest in the following 
manner, if we investigate the specific nature of; Bamean 
virtue. Now, in all quantity, continuous or divi- (firmr.) 
sible, it is possible to take the greater, tlvo less, or 
thq equal ; and these cither with relation to the 
thing itself, or to ourselves ; but the equal is some 4 . 
mean between excess and defoctj But by the mean This is 
with relation to the thing itself, # I iifean that which twofold, 
is equidistant from both of tlfcVxtremes, and tltis f.' Toil 
is one and the saine in all cases ; but by the mean, 
with relation to ourselves, I mean ifiat which is JJjy* b 
neither too much nor too littlo for us, But this 2 
* is not ong and the same to all ; as, for example, if 
ten is too many, and two too few, six is taken for tive). 
the absolute mean, for it^cxceeds two as much* asf it 
is exceeded by ten. But this is the mean according 5. 
to arithmetical proportion. But the relative lftean 
• 

n ' The word Aptrt) means not only moral virtue but the 
excellence and perfection of anything whutever. TJms % Cicero 
says (de Leg. i. 8) : 11 Est autem virtus nihil aliud quam in te 
perfccta et ad snmmum perducta natura.” 
u See Book li. ch. ii. 
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is not to be taken in this manner for it does not 
follow, that if ten pounds are too„much for any j>f}r- 
son to eat, and two pounds too little, the training- 
master will prescribe six pounds ; for perhaps this 
is too much or toq littlo for the person who is to 
eat it. For it is too little for Milo, 0 but too much 
for one just commencing gymnastics ; and the case 
is similar in running and wrestling. Thus, then, 
Virtue every person who has knowledge shuns the excess 
relative 16 an( ^ ^ ie defect, but seeks for the mean, and chooses 
it : not the absolute mean, but the relative one. _ , 
6. If, then, every science accomplislies its work 
Why virtue well, bv keeping the mean in view, and directing 
consists in works to it (whence people are accustomed to 
a n ’ eun ' say of excellent work#, that it is impossible to take 
anything away, or a$d anything to them, since excess 
and defect destroy the excellence, but the being in 
the mean preserves it), and if good artisans, as we 
may say, perform their work, keeping this in view, 
then virtue, being, like nature, more accurate and 
excellent than any art, must be apt to hit the 
*7. mean. # But I mean moral virtue; for it is con- 
versant }vith passions and iictions ; and in these 
there is defect and excess, and the mean ; as }# for 
example, we may feel fear, confidence, desire, anger, 
pity, and, in a wc^d, pleasure and pain, both too 
ranch and tBo •little, and in both cases improperly. 
But the time whbf, and the cases in which, and 
the persons towards whom, and the motive for 
which, and tJie manner in which, constitute the 
mean and the excellence ; and this is the character- 
istic property of virtue. 

8. In like manner, in actions there are Excess and 
defect, and the mean ; but -virtue is conversant 
with passions and actions, and in them excess is 
wrong, and defect is blamed, buc the mean is praised, 
and is ‘ correct j and both these are properties of 

• The $ory of Milo is well known : — 

“ Remember Milo’s end, 

Wedged in the timbers which he strove to rend.” 

Roncummon. 
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virtue., Virtue, then, is a kind of mean state, being 
at -least apt to lii the mean. Again, it is pos- 9. 

Bible to go wrong # in many ways (for evil, as the To hit the 
Pythagoreans ccftijectured, is of the nature of the n ) ea11 >* 
infinite, but good of the finite P) ; but we can go 
light in one way only ; and for this reason the 
former is easy, and the latter difficult ) it is easy to*'* 
miss a mark, but difficult to hit it ; and for these 
reasons, therefore, the excess and defect belong to 
vice, but the mean state to tirtuo ; for, “ we are 
gftod in one way only, but bad in all sorts of 
ways.” 

•Virtue, therefore, is a “habit, accompanied with In- 
deliberate preference, in the relative mean, defined 
by reason, and as tlifi prudent man would define e ’ * 
it.” It is a mean state between two vices, one 
in' excess, the other in defect ; and it is so, more- 
over, because of the vices one division falls short 
of, and the other exceeds what is right, both in 
passions and action^, whilst virtue discovers* the 
mean and chooses it. Therefore, with reference n. 
to its essence, and the definition which states its Vi.tue is 
substance, <i virtue is a mean stjjtc ; but ,witli re- als0 an 
ference to the standard of “ the best ” and “ the 
excellent,” it is an extreme. But it is nob every 1 . 
action, nor every passion, which admits of the l 2 * 
mean state ; for some have their bfolAcss at once 
implied in their name ; as, for example, malevolence, 
shamelessness, envy ; and # amougst actions, adultery, 
theft, homicide. For all these, and aucli as these, 
are «o Ciilled from their t>eiug theinselve^ bad, not 
Ix'cause tJjLcir excesses or defects are bad. In these, 
then, it is impossible ever to be right, but we must 13. 
always be wrong. Nor (Joes the right of wroflgin 
such cases as these depend at ail upon the person 
with whom, or the 'time when, or the manner in 

1 p See the co-Ordinate catalogue of goods adopted by the 
Pythagoreans, given p. 11* » 

* The original expression, here translated 14 substance/' 'is . 
to ri fjv filvav literally, “the being what ft is.” This is 
equivalent to 44 substance or essential nature.” ' > 
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An induc- 
tion of 
particular 
virtues, to 
show that 
virtue is a 
menu. - 

2 , 

Courage. 


3 

Temper- 

ance 


which, adultery is committed ; but absolutely the 
doing of any one of these things is wrong. /It 
would be equally •absurd, then, tp roquirc a mean 
state, and on excess, and a defect, 'in injustice, and 
cowardice, and intemperance. For thus there would 
k pe a mean state of excess and defect, and an excess 
of excess, ami a defect of defect. But just as tht:e 
is no excess and defect of temperance and courage 
(owing te the fact that the mean is in some sense 
an extreme), so norther in the ease of these is 
there a mean state, excess, or defect ; hut however 
they he dpne, sin is committed. For, in a word, 
there is neither a mean state of excess and defeat, 
nor an excess and defect of a mean state. 


CHAP. VII. 

An Enumeration of Mkan Habits. 

But it is necessary that this should not only be 
stated generally, but that it should also be applicable 
to the particular cases ; for in discussions on subjects 
of moail action, universal statements arc apt to be 
too vague, but particular ones are more consistent 
with truth * ttu* actions are conversant with par- 
ticulars ; but it is' iiecessary that the statements 
should agree with these. * These particulars, then, 
we must get from the diagram. 1. Now, on the 
subject of, fear and confidence, courage is the mean 
state. Of the persons who are in excess, he who is 
in the excess of fearlessness lias no name ; but 
thcr6 are r ’many cases without names ; and he who 
is in the excess of confidence, is called rash ; but 
he •who is in the excess of fear, but in the defect 
of confidence, is cowardly. 1 

On the subject of pleasures and pains (but not all 
pleasures and pains, and less in the case of pains 

r Probably some diagram to which he referred during the 
oral delivery of his lectures. 
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than pleasures), temperance is ftic mean state, and 
intemjferance the jxcess. But there are, in fact, 
norfe who are in the defect 05 . tho subject of 
pleasures ; thereto te these also Iiave no name ; but 
let them be called insensible. f 

On the subject of the gi\ing and receiving of 4* 
money, liberality is the mean state, arfd the excess**™ 6 ™ 11 * 
and defect, prodigality and illiberality. But in 
these, the excess and defect are mutual ly ^contraiy 
to each other ; for the prodigal man is in the 
excess in giving money, but is in the defect in re- 
ceiving ; but the illiberal man is in the excess in 
receiving, but in the defect in giving. JS r <5w, there- 
fore, we are speaking on these points as in an out- 
line, and summarily, because ye consider this suffi- 
cient ; but afterwards mure accurate distinctions shall 
be drawn respecting them. 

But on the subject of money there arc other dis- 5 . , 

positions also : magnificence is a mean state ;*hut Ma S ni J - 
tlic magnificent man differs from the liberal man ; ce,lce * 
for one has to do with great things, the other with 
small ones ; the excess is bad taste and vulgar pro- 
fusion, tbe defect sbabbiness. But these diijerfrom 
the vices which are related to liberality ; but theif 
}>oints of difference shall be stated hereafter. 

On the subject of honour amj dishonour, mag- 6. 
nanimity is the mean ; the excess, *a •vice called Mognani* 
empty vanity ; the defect, mcann&as of spirit. 

But as we said that liberality, when compared 7. 
with magnificence, differed from it in "being con- Anony- 
cerned with small things, so there i$ a kind # of feeling 
which, being itself about* small ljonour, lias the same 
relation to *magnaniini ty, wliich is about great ho- * 
nour ; for it is possible to desire honour as ought, 
and more than we ought, and less than we ought. 

Now he who is in "the* excess in the desire of honour 81 
is called ambitious, and he who is in the 'defect 
unambitious, bttt he that is in the mean has no 
name ; and the dispositions are likewise nffcndess* 
except that of the ambitious, which is«called ambi- 
tion; and from this cause the extremes claim* the 
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9 . middle place. Ana we sometimes call him who is 
in the mean ambitions, and sometiihos unambitious ; 
and sometimes we praise the ambitious man, and 
sometimes the man who is unambitious. But here - 
after the reason why we do this will be explained ; 
but now let us go on speaking of the others in the 
‘ way in wliich we have begun. 

10. There are also on the subject of anger an excess, 
Meekness. a defect, pud a mean state ; but since they may be 
said to be nameless, and as we call liim who is in 
the mean meek, we will call the mean meekness ; 
but of the extremes, let him who is in excess be 
called passionate, and the vice passion ; him who is 
in defect insensible to anger, and the defect insensi- 
bility to auger. 

1~ There are also three other mean states, which are 
somew kat ^ke, hut yet differ from each other ; for 
aw/ ' they all have to do with the intercourse of words 
and actions; but they differ, in that one respects 
truth, the other two pleasantness ; afid of this 
there is a subdivision, namely, pleasantness in sport, 
and pleasantness in all tilings which concern 

12. life. Wc must therefore treat of these also, 
in order to see more distinctly that the mean 
state ,is in all cases praiseworthy, and the ex- 
tremes neither light nor praiseworthy, hut blame- 

13. able. No\v the greater number of these likewise 
,r i\re nameless; but we must endeavour, as in 

the other cases, to make names ourselves, for the 
"14. sake of clearness and perspicuity. On the sub- 
ject of truth, therefore, let him who is in the mean 
be called truthful, and the mean tnitlifuhicss ; but 
the pretence to truthfulness on the side 6f excess is 
arrogance, and he who has it is arrogant ; that on 
the side of defect is false modesty, and the person 
15. falsely modest. On the subject of pleasantness in 
sport, he who is in the mean is a man of graceful 
wit, and the disposition graceful wit ; 8 the excess 
ribaldry, and the person ribald ; he who is in defect 

■ EvrparreXfa. Sse note to translation of Rhet c. ii. 12, 
pu 152. 
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a clown, pud the habit clownishness. With respect lti 
to th^ remaining pleasantness, namely, in all things 
which concern life, he who is pleasant os he should 
he is friendly, and tlie mean state friendliness ; lie 
who is in excess, if it be done without any object in 
view, is over-complaisant, if for Iris own advantage, 
a flatterer ; but lie who is in the defect, and in all 
cases unpleasant, is quarrelsome and morose. 

But there are also mean states both in the pas- 17. 
sions and also in cases which cunforn the passions ; The pas. 
for modesty is not a virtue ; and yet the modest man 
is praised ; for in this case also there is mu^who i° i ° eB : : r 
said J;o be in the mean, another in the extreme, of 
excess (as the bashful, who is ashamed at every- 
thing) ; tlie man who isMeiieiei^b in shame, or does 
not Icel it at all, is impudent ; but die who is in the 
mean is modest. But indignation 1 is a mean state 18 . ’ 
between envy and malevolence ; but these alioctions Indig- 
are concerned with the pain and pleasure wlijcli are ,lulluu * 
felt at the circumstances of our neighbours ; for 
he who is apt to feel indignation, feels pain 
at those who are undeservedly successful ; but the 
envious man, going beyond him, licls pnip at every 
one’s success ; and the malevolent- man hills so far 
short of being pained, that lie ev.11 rejoices. f>ut 19. 
in another place, also, we shall have! an opportunity 
of speaking of these things, and un th? subject of 
justice 11 also, since the word is used flot in one sense 
*mly. Afterwards we will 'divide these ^subjects, 
and state respecting each in what way tlief are 
means. . We will in like manner treat of tfio in- 
tellectual virtues. 

* On the subject of indignation see rthrlorif-, 

Book II. ch. is. * 

* Justice is treated gf in. Book V. The view which Aris-^ 
totle there takes of it is exactly that which we should expect 
of one who considers ethics as a bnfhch of political science, for it 
will be seen that he Considers Justice as a link between Ethics 
and Politics, the connecting virtue between the individual and 
the social community. 
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How Virtues and Vices are opposed to one another . 

1. But since there are three dispositions, — two vicious, 

The mean one in excess and the other in defect, and one 
and the virtuous, namely, the mean state, they are all in 
areopposed 801116 801196 opposed to each other ; for the extremes 
in three are opposed both to the mean state and to each 
ways. other, and the mean state to the extremes. For as 

2. the equal when compared with the less is greater, 

The mean and when compared with the greater is less; sq 
tremeg 6 *" ^ 1C mean skd^ 9 when compared with the defects 
. ' are in excess, and when compared with the excesses 

arc in defect, both in the passions and in the 
actions; for the brave man in comparison with 
the coward appears rash, and in comparison with 

3. the rash man a coward. * In like manner also the 
temperate man in comparison with the insensible , 
is intemperate, and in comparison with the intem- 
perate is insensible ; and the liberal man in com- 
parison with the illiberal is prodigal, and in com- 
parison with the prodigal is illiberal. 

4 . Therefore those who are in the extreme tlirust 
away from them him who is in the mean state, each 

- to the other, and the coward calls the brave man 
rash, and the rash man calls him a coward ; and so 

5. on in the other cases. But though they are thus 
The ex- opposed to each other, there is a greater opposition 
tremes to between the extremes one to the other, than to the 
eac i ot er. mean . f or these stand further apaift from each 

other than from the mean ; just as the great is 
further from the small, and the small from the 

6 - great, than either from the equal. Again, there 
appears in some extremes some resemblance to the 
mean, as rashness seems to resemble courage, and pro- 
digality liberality ; but there is the greatest dissimi- 
larity between the extremes. Now things that are 
furthest apart from each other are defined to be 
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jppomtes j so that those that are further off arc moiv 
opposite. # But in sonje cases the defect is more op- 7. 
posed \) the mean, and in some cases the excess ; Extremes^ 
as, fftr example, rashfiess, which is the excess, is not means 

so much opposed to courage as cowardice, which is t ^° 

the defect; and insensibility, which is the defect, i/^avrov 
is less opposed to temperance than intemperance, row icpu ■/- 
which is the excess. fi«roc. 

But this happens for two reasons ; the first from 
the nature of the thing itself ; for* from one extreme 
beiijg nearer and more like the mean than the 
other, it is not this but its opposite which we set 
down as most opposite ; as, since rashness appears 
to be nearer and more like courage than cowardice, 
andtowartlice less like than rashness, we oppose 
cowardice to courage rather than Qishness, because 
those things that are further from the mean appear 
to be more opposite to it. Thi3, therefore, is one 9 . 
reason arising from the nature of the tiling itself ; 
the other originates in ourselves ; for those ’things 
to which we are more naturally disposed, appear to 
be more contrary to»tbe mean ; as, for instance, we 
are more naturally disposed to pleasures, and there- 
fore we are more easily carried away to intem- 
perance than to propriety of conduct. These, then, 
to which the inclination is more decided, we call 
more opposite ; and for this reason, inflbifipcrance, 
which is the excess, is more opposit^to temj>erance. 


CHAR IX. 

How we shall arrive at the Mepi and at Excellence . 

Now that moral virtue "is a mean state, and how,T 
and that it is a mean state between two vices, one Recapit*- 
on the side of excess, and the other on the side of 
defect ; and that it is so from being apt to aim &t 
the mean in passions and actions, has been suffi- 
ciently proved. It is therefore difficult also to be 2. 

0 *2 
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Difficult good ; for in each case it is difficult to find the 
to be good, mean ; just as it is not in every man’s jiower, but 
only in the power of him who knows how, to find the 
centre of a circle ; and thus it is easy, and in every 
mans power, be angry, and to give and spend 
Rules for money * but to determine the person to whom, and 
discovering the quantity, and the time, and the motive, and the 
lu mean * manner, is no longer in every man’s power, nor is 
it easy ; therefore excellence is rare, and praise- 

3. worthy, and honourable. It is therefore needful 
1st rule. for him who aims at the mean, first to keep away 

from that extreme which is more contrary , like 
the advice that Calypso gave : v 

“ Keep the ship clear of this smoke and sqrge.** r 

t, % 

For of the extremes, one is more and one less 
erroneous. 

4. Since, then, it is difficult to hit the mean exactly, 
\Ve must, as our second trial, w choose the least of 
these evils ; and this will be best done in the man- 

2nd rule, nor which we have stated. But it is necessary to 
consider to which of the vices wo ourselves are 
most inclined ; for some of us arc naturally dis- 
posed to one, and some to another ; and tins we 
shall be aide to discover from the pleasure and 
pain which arise in us. But it is necessary to drag 
ourselves Away towards the opposite extreme ; for 
by bringing ourfcclvos far from the side of error, we 
shall arrive at the mean ; as people do with crooked 

5. sticks to. make them straight. But in every case 
3rd rule, we must be most upon our guard against what is 

pleasant, and pleasure, .for we are not unbiassed* 

* Aristotle has here evidently quoted from memory, and 
'substituted Calypso for Circe. See Horn. Od. xii. 219. 

“ Bear wide thy course, nor plough those angry waves. 
Where rolls yon smoke, yon trembling ocean raves.'* 

Pope. 

w The proverb “rarAY&v Stvrepov wXouv” is thus ex- 
plained by the Scholiast to the Phsetio of Plato: — “Those 
*dcf fail in their first voyage, make secure preparations foi 
second.** 

. * d&ieaoTor literally, unbribed. The origin of this word is 
unknown, except so far as that it is derived from deed, leu. 
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judges of it Just , then, os the l^rojiui elders felt 
respe^ing Helen, y njust we feel respecting plea- 
sure, and in all cases pronounce sentence as they 
did ;"*for thus, by V fending it away,” we shall be 
less likely to fall into error. By sc^ doing; then, to 
speak summarily, we shall be best able to hit the 
mean. But perhaps this may be difficult, and®**" 
especially in particular cases ; for it is not easy to 
define the manner, anil the pei-sons, and tin* occa- 
sions, and the length of time for a person to be 
angpr j for we sometimes pi-aisc those who are in 
tho defect, and call them meek ; and sometimes 
those^who are easily angered, and call them "manly. 

But he who transgresses the right a little is not - 
bkriled, Whether it be the f side of excess or 
defect, but he who does it too mug}i; lor he does 
not escape notice. But it is not easy to define 
verbally how far, and to what point, a man is blame- 
able, nor is anything else that is judged of by the 
common feeling and sense of mankind easy to bfc 
defined ; but such questions as these belong to par- 
ticular cases, and the decision of them belongs to 
moral perception. What we havo % said hitherto, 8 . 
therefore, proves, that the mean state is* in every 
case praiseworthy, but that wc must incline 
sometimes towards excess, and sometimes towards 
deficiency ; for thus wc shall most eaSilf hit tho 
mean and that which is excellent. % *• 


Tl vkov foicdff was a term applied to Athenian dicast* wh<> were 
bribed, and Aeratr/iou y pafi) was an action brought against • 
person foe bribing another. 

7 See Horn. Iliad, iii. 158. 

li What winning graces ! what majestic mien ! 

She moves a goddess, and she looks a queen 1 
Yet hence, 0 heaven ! convfey that fatal face, 

And from destruction ^ave the Trojan race.” 

Pope's Hcrer, iii. 2lV # 
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What i* the Voluntary, and what the Involuntary. 

Since, then, virtue is conversant with passions anu 
actions, and praise and blame arc bestowed on' 
voluntary acts, but pardon, and sometimes pity, oil 
those which are involuntary, it is perhaps necessary 
for those who study the subject of virtue to define 
what is the voluntary and what is the involuntary . 
It is moreover useful to legislators, for the regula- 
tion of rewards and punishments. 

■ 1 Now, it appears that those things which are done 
by constraint, or through ignorance, are involun- 
tary ; a and tliat is done by compulsion, of which 
the principle ,is external, and is of such character 
tliat the agent or patient does not at all contribute 
towards it; as, for example, if the wind should 
cany a man arywhore, or persons having supreme 
authority 6ver liim. But all those actions which 
are done tlirough the fear of greater evils, or be- 
cause of something honourable, — as if a tyrant, 
having in his power our parents and children, 
should order us to do some base deed, and they 

■ Since those actions are voluntary of which the principle is 
in the ^gent, he not being ignorant of the particular circum- 
stances, an act is involuntary if one of the two conditions 
which constitute voluntariness is wanting. If the agent 
knows the circumstances, but the principle is external, the act 
is done by compulsion ; i( the principle is internal, but the 
agent is ignorant of the circumstances, it is done through igno- 
rance. Aristotle has omitted the third kind of involuntary 
actions, viz., where both conditions are wanting ; e.g. where 
there is an external force, suen as sleep, insanity, drunkenness, 
impelling us to act by means of ignorance of the drrum- 
staaces . — Michelet 
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in the case of o\ir obedience should be saved, 
but tiie case of pur refusal should be put to 
death, — it admits of a question whether they are 
involantary or voluntary. Something of this kind 4. 
happens likewise in the case of growing things 
overboard in a storm; for, abstractedly, no one 
voluntarily throws away his goods, but for his 
own and his companions’ safety every sensible man 
does it. 

Such actions as these, therefore, are of a mixed 5* 
character; but they resemble voluntary acts most, for Reasons 
, &t the time of their performance they are eligible, ^st^e* 
and Jhe end of the action depends upon the lime W gemble tbs 
performance. An act, therefore, is to be called volun- Uufoia. 
ta/rj} and involuntary at frhe time when a men does fl- 
it. But he does it voluntarily, ior„thc principle of 
moving the limbs, which are used as instruments, 
rests in such actions with the man himself; and 
where the principle is in himself, the doing or not J 
doing the actions is in himself also. Such aetionfc 7. 
as these, therefore, are voluntary, but abstractedly 
they are perhaps involuntary, for no person would 
choose anything of the kind for its own sake# In Sometimes 
such acts as these people arc sometimes even phused and 
praised, whenever they undergo anything disgrficc- sometimes 
fill or painful for the sake of great end honourable b amc ’ 
consequences, but if it be the reverb, Ifchey are 
blamed ; for to undergo very disgftfeeful things for 
jio honourable or adequate rauso is a mark of a 
worthless man. But in some cases praise is not S. 
bestowqji, but pardon, when a man. does ^Jiat he pardoned 
ought not to do, owing .to causes which are too or not ‘ 
strong for human nature, the pressure of which no 
one could support. But there are some # tlrings 9 . 
which it is wrong to do, even on compulsion, and 
a man ought rather* to ‘undergo the most dreadful* 
sufferings, even death, than Ao them ; for the causes 
which compelled* the Alcmaeon of Euripides b to 
&ill his mother appear ridiculous. 

b This play of Euripides being lost, it is not Vnbwn what 
the ridiculous causes are to which Aristotle alludes. 
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10. But it is somelimeh hard to decide wLftt kind of 
tiling we ought to choose in preference to* anther, 
and what tiling, in preference to another we ought 
to undergo ) ana still more difltcult is it to abide by 
the decisions we, make ; for, for the most part, what 

' we are exjiecting is painful, and what we are com- 
pelled to do is disgraceful ; and hence praise and 
blame are bestowed with reference to our being or 

11. not beyig compelled. Now, what kind of things are 
to be called compulsory ? Are they, absolutely, all 
those in wliicli the principle is external, and to 
which the doer contributes nothing 1 But those 
acts winch abstractedly are involuntary, but wjiich. 
in the present case, and in preference to these 
tilings, are eligible, and erf which the principle is 
in tlie doer, arq abstractedly involuntary, but in 
this case, and in preference to these things, volun- 
tary ; nevertheless they more resemble voluntary 

r :icts, for actions arc conversant with particulars, and 
particulars are voluntary. 

12. But it is not easy to lay down a rule as to 
what kind of things are eligible in preference to 
other rthings, for there are many differences in par- 
ticulars. But if any one should say that pleasant 
and* honourable tilings are compulsory, for, being 
external, they force a person to act, everything 
would in ‘this way be compulsory ; for, for tho sake 
of these things', ‘'everybody does everything ; and 
those who act from constraint, and involuntarily, t 
do it-paiilijilly ; but those who act for the sake of 
pleasure and honour do it pleasantly ; consequently, 
it is ridiculous for a mai^ to complain of external 
cireum stances, and not liimself, who*has been a 
willing r prey to such tilings ; and to call himself the 
cause of his honourable acts, and pleasure the cause 
of liis dishonourable ones. * Now, the compulsory 
appears to be that of which the principle is. ex- 
ternal, and to which the person compelled contri- 
butes nothing. 

But that which is through ignorance is in all cases 
non-voluntary * but only that which is followed by 
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.pam and repentance, is involuntary ; c for he who Voluntary 
hafl^done any actioji through ignorance, and who Non- 
feels no annoyance at it, did not indeed do it voluu- volunt ary. 
taftly, inasmuch as*he did not know it ; nor, on the fuutary 
other hand, did he do it involuntarily, inasmuch as 
he feels no pain at it. Now, of the two kinds of 14. 
people who act through ignorance, k*c who feels 
repentance appears to be tui involuntary agent ; ^st of thL 
blit he who feels no repentance must be eallpd, since 
he is not of the same character* by a different name 
-^non-voluntary ; for, si uce there is a difference, it 
is better that he should have a name of his own. 


Put there seems to be a difference between arttovg j 5 . 
through ignorance, and acting ignorantly ; for lie Diffcrenct; 
who is tinder the influence of drunkenness or anger bctweei J .• 
does not seem to act through ignorance, but for one actl ° g 01 
of the motives mentioned, not knowingly but igno- a nd* 
rantly ; for every vicious man is iguorant of what dyvouv. 
he ought to do, and from what he ought to •ab- 
stain ; and through such faulty ignorance ’men be- 
come unjust and altogether depraved. But the 16. 
meaning of the term “involuntary” is not if a 
person is ignorant of what is expedient, for igno- 
rance in principle is not the cause of mvoluntari- 
ncss, but of viciousuess ; nor is ignorance of uni- ignorance 
versals the cause of iuvolnn tarings (for on account, cither 
of sucli ignorance we arc blamed), but ignorance of umversal 
particulars in the circumstances ftf tlie action ; hex 
in these cases we arc pitied and pardoned, for lie 
who is ignorant of any of these things jidts involun- 
tarily* Perhaps, then, it would \>c no tyid tiling 17 . 
to define what these cyrcumstynces are, and how When ig- 

c ‘By the expression 14 acting ignorantly ” (dyvowv) is nardonab^ 
meant ignorance of the principle. This is considered aH ** 
moralists and jurists voluntary, and therefore blaineable, as it 
is assumed that all persons are, or ought to be, acquainted wjjh 
the principles of right and wrong, and with the law of the land. 

To act 44 through ignorance ” (pi* uyvoiav) signifies ignorance 
of the fact. If an action of this kind is followed by repent- 
ance, Aristotle calls it involuntary (drovotov), and therefore 
considers it excusable ; but if not repented of, he terms it 
non -voluntary (ovk Uovolov), and pronounce! it unpardon- 
able. 
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many there arc of them, and who the person is 
who acts, and what he does, and about what anf in 
what case he doe? it; and sometimes with what, as 
the instrument ; and from the 'motive, as safety $ 

18. and in what manner, as gently or violently. No 
person except a madman could be ignorant of all 

* f these particulars ; and it is clear that he cannot be 
ignorant of the agent, for how could he be ignorant 
of himsejf? But a man might be ignorant of what 
he does, as those who say that they had forgotten 
themselves, or that they did not know that they 
were forbidden to speak of it, as -ZEschylus said 
respecting the mysteries ; d or that, wishing to ex- 

• hibit an engine, he let it off by mistake, as the man 

19. let off the catapult. Agaimonc might fanby one’s 
son an enemy, as .did Merope ; c and that a sharp- 
ened spear was rounded at the point, or that a 
stone was pumice ; and, striking a person in order 
to save him, might kill him, and wishing to show a 

. hit; as boxers do when they spar, might strike a 

20. person. Ignorance, therefore, being possible on all 
these circumstances connected with the act, he 
who was ignorant of any one of these, seems ta 
have acted Involuntarily, and particularly in the 
principal circumstances; but the principal circum- 
stances appear to be those of the act itself and the 
motive. But* though involuntariness is said to 

consist in such ightfrance as this, still the act must 
, be painful, and followed by repentance. 

* 21. But,' Sin6c, the involuntary is that which is done 
^nition through constraint and that which is done through 
voluntary, it would, appear, tliat the voluntary is 

d A Greek scholiast says, that JEBchylus, in five of his tra- 
gedies, spoke of Demeter, and therefore may be supposed in 
these cases to have touched upon subjects connected with the 
mysteries ; and Heraclides of Pontns. says, that on this account 
he was in danger of being killed by the populace, if he had not 
fled for refuge to the altar of IpionyBas, and been begged ofl 
by the Areopagites, and acquitted on the grounds of his ex- 
ploits <at Marathon. 

* The Cresphontes of Euripides is mentioned by Aristotle ir- 
itis Poetics; in the denouement Merope recognises her son 

* when* on the point of killing him. 
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^hat of wliich the principle is in the doer himself, 
living a knowledge of the particulars, namely , the 
circumstances of the act ; for perhaps it is not Why acts 
correct to say tirf it the acts of anger, or desire aro ^ UUP ; h Jm 
involuntary. For if so, in the first place, no other f^g j ? nd 
living creature except man, and no children, will are not in- 
be voluntary agents ; and in the "second pi ace, "voluntary, 
we may ask the question, is no one of the acts of 22. 
desire or anger, which we do, done voluntarily ? or 
are the good ones done voluntarily, but the bad ones 
^voluntarily ? or is it not ridiculous to make such 
distinctions, when the cause of both is one and 
tfie same ? Perhaps, too, it is absurd to call dfcjjfeutb 23. 
of proper desire involuntary ; and in some cases it - • 
te right to be angry, and son^e things it is right to 
desire, as health and learning ; Jjut things involun- 
tary seem to be painful, wliilst. tilings done from ■ 
desire are pleasant. Again, what is tlie difference 24. 
with respect to involuntarincss between the faults 
that aro committed on principle and m auger 1 
for both are to be avoided ; and the irrational 
passions appear 4o be no less naturally belonging 
to man; and therefore irrational action* equally 
belong to him. It is absurd, therefore, to call 
these actions involuntary. 


CHAT. 11. 

What is the nature of deliberate Preference. 

• • • 

The nature of the voluntary and the involuntary 1. 
having been described, tlje next thing fs, thdt tre rcpoaipuriQ 
should examine the object of deliberate prefer- ^““dered. 
ence ; for it appears to be most, intimately \£>n- ^ i KQ ^ 

nected with virtue, and 'even more than actions to aiov ov 
be a test of character. Now, deliberate preference rabrov ci . 
appears to be voluntary, but not the same aS “ the 
voluntary,” but "the voluntary” is more extensive : # 
for both children and other beings participate in ^ 
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the voluntary, but* not in deliberate preference i 
and we call sudden and unpremeditated acts volijfi- 
taiy, but we do ngt say that they were done from 
deliberate preference. But thos<»» who say that it 
is desire, or anger, or volition, or any opinion, 
do not seem to speak correctly. For deliberate 
preference is hot shared by irrational beings; but 
desire and anger are ; and the incontinent man 
acts from desire, and not from deliberate prefer- 
ence ; and the continent man, on the other hand, 
acts from deliberate preference, and not frdm desire,, 
And desire is opposed to deliberate preference, but 
dcSire ; and desire is conversant with tfeo 
pleasant and painful, but deliberate preference with 
neither. Still less is it anger; for acts done froifl 
anger do not at all.sc&m done from deliberate pre- 
ference. Nor yet is it volition, although it appears 
to approach very near it ; for there is no deliberate 
preference of impossibilities ; and if any person 
should say that lie deliberately preferred them, he 
would be thought a fool ; but there is volition of 
impossibilities, as of immortality. And there is 
volition '•about things which cannot by any possi- 
bility be performed by one’s self ; as, that a par- 
ticular "actor, or wrestler, slioidd gain the victory ; 
hut no person deliberately prefers such tilings as 
these, hut oivly such things as he tliinks may come 
-to pass by bis ow*V ‘ligency. But, further, volition 
is rather of the end, and* deliberate preference of 
the means ;*for instance, we wish to be in health, 
but we deliberately prefer the means of becoming 
bo ; and we wish to l>e liappy, and say so ; hut 
it is not a suitable expression to say, we deliberately 
prefer it ;* for, in a word, there appears to he no 
deliberate preference in matters which are out of 
ou» power. 

Nor yet can it be opinion ; for opinion seems to 
be about all objects, and on things eternal and 
impossible, just as much as on things wliich are in 
our own jxjwer ; and opinions are divided according 
xo their truth and falsehood not according to 
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Vice and virtue ; but the contrary is the case with g a 
imibetate preferepoe. But, perhaps, no one says Why not 
it is the same as opinion gen erjlly ; but it is not BOm « 
even the same &M any particular opinion ; for we 
get our character from our deliberate preference of 
things good or 6ad, and not from our opinions. 

And we deliberately prefer to take if tiling, or ncGO. 
to take it, or something of tliis kind ; but we form 
an opinion as to wliat a thing is, or to whom it is 
advantageous, or how; but«we do not form an 
opinion at all about taking or not taking it ; and 
deliberate preference is rather praised for its being 
^jrected to a right object, or for being rightly d frwinfl 
but opinion, for its being true. And we deliberately.^}, 
prefer* those tilings \diich we most certainly know 
to be good, but we form opinfcns about those tilings 
which we do not know for certain. And it does not 
appear that the same people are the best both in 
forming opinions, and in exercising deliberate pre- 
ference ; but some are good in opinion, btit through 
vice prefer not what they ought. But whether opi- 11 * 
nion arises befoiKi deliberate preference, or whether 
it follows upon it, matters not ; for tliis jp not the 
point which we are investigating, bflt whether *it 
is the same with any opinion. What, then, is its 
genus, and wliat its species, siigce it is not any ot 
the things wc have mentioned 1 It *ieins, in iact, 
voluntary; but not eveiythin^wliicli is volunta^** 
is the object of deliberate preference, but only that its notarial 
which has been previously the objej* of.delibcra- definition, 
tion ; for deliberate preference is joined with reason 
and* intellect ; and itp name .seems to dignity that ^ 
it is sonfewhat csjiosen before other things. 


cn^r. hi. • 

Respecting Deliberation , and the Object of Deliberation^ 

But do men deliberate about overling, and is 1. 
everything an object of deliberation, or are' then^l hmg» 
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some tilings about which there is no deliberation > 
Put perhaps we must call that ap object of delibe- 
ration, about which, not a fool or a madman, but a 
reasonable man would deliberate . About things 
. eternal no man deliberates, as about the world, or 
the diagonaf and the side of a square/ because 
'they are incommensurable ; nor yet about things in 
motion, which always go on in the same manner, 
whether it be from necessity, or nature, or any 
other cause, as the solstices and the sunrise ; nor 
yet about things which are different at different 
times, as droughts and showers ; nor about things 
^ficifeitalf as the finding of a treasure ; nor ygt 
.about everytliing human, as no Lacedaemonian 
deliberates bow the Scythians might be best go* 
vemed ; for none of *these things could be done 
. through our own agency. But wc deliberate about 
those subjects of action which arc in our own 
power ; and these are the cases which remain ; foi 
the principles of causation appear to be, Nature 
Necessity, and Chance ] and, besides these, Mind, 
and all tliat takes place through the agency of man. 
But each individual man deliberates about those 
subjects of actioii which are in his own power. 
And respecting the exact and self-sufficient sciences, 
there is no deliberation ; as respecting letters, foi 
. we do not doubt how we ought to write. But 
. wjd deliberate aboitf all those things which happen 
by our own means, and not always in the same 
manner i as -about the art of medicine, of finance, 
and the art of navigation, more than gymnastics, 
inasmuch as it fe less exactly described : and 
likewise about the rest ; and more about* the arts 
th#n , the /sciences for we debate more about 

LTJhe diagonal and side of a square arer incommensurable ; 
for let the side = a, then the diagonal = ^2 - a, and ^2 
cannot be expressed by a finite number. «* 

* We debate more about the arts than the sciences, because 
thtf former are concerned with contingent matter, the latter 
with necessary matter. Still, however, the Greeks divided the 
> sciences into dcpi&Tc and oroxaGTiKal, and of these the latter 
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t^em. # But deliberation takes place in the case 
ofVihings that generally happen, but respecting, 
which it is uncertain how they may turn out, and 
in * which there *iA indefimteness. But we take £, 
advice of others on great matters, because we fiovXq is, 
distrust ourselves, as unable to decide with suffi- concerning 
cient accuracy. And we do not deliberate about ^ Jeans * 
ends, but about means ; for the physician docs not 
deliberate whether he shall heal, nor the orator 
whether he shall persuade, nor die lawgiver whether 
ha shall make good laws, nor anybody else about 
the end; but liaving determined on some end, 
thay deliberate how and by what means it 
effected. 

*And*if it appears •that ij may be done by 
more means than one, they ncixt deliberate by 
which it may be done most easily and honourably ; 
but if it can be accomplished by ono means, how it 
can be done by this, and by what means^ this* can 
be effected, until they arrive at the first catise, 
which is the last in the analysis ; for he who delibe- 
rates appears to investigate and analyze the subject 
like a mathematical problem, in Jhe way lfhat we 
have mentioned. Now, not all investigation seems 8. 
to be deliberation, as the investigations of ihathe- It differs 
matics ; but eveiy deliberation is# an investigation ; from inl- 
and the last thing in the analysis is fh^ iirst in the on * 
execution. And if men come an impossibility, " 
they leave oft* deliberating ; as, for example, if 
money is necessary, but it is impossible* to *get it ; 
but if it appears possible, they set aboyt acting. 

For those ^things which can be done through our 
own agency are possible ; for those things which 
happen by means of our friends, happen* in s forte 
sen?e through our own agency; for the principle 
i» in ourselves. *Bui sometimes tfce instrument, 
and sometimes the use of them, are the subject of 9* 
investigation, and in like maimer in the other 
categories, sometimes we investigate by whoSe ad- 

n'ons are capable of being made the subjects 6f* deliberation 
ba tin the subject of dclilieration, Kket. Book I. c. iv. 
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astance, and sometimes how, or* by what«mejuts. 

herefore, as we have said, it seems that man isChe 
origin of all actions ; but deliberation is about those 
subjects of moral conduct which 'are in one’s own 
power ; but actions arc for the sake of other things. 
10 j4 The end, therefore, cannot be a subject of delibera- 
BovXcvroi' tion, but the means ; nor yet are particulars the 
reAoc object of deliberation ; as whether this is a loaf or 
whether it is baked as it ought; for these points 
belong to the province of sensual perception, and 
if a man is always deliberating, he will go on ftr 
„ 11- ever. Now, the object of deliberation and that of 
BovXevrov deliberate preference are the same, except that 
pl-uv^ 00 ' ^ho object of deliberate preference has already 
differ. been restricted in its inclining ; for that which 
after deliberation ids preferred, is an object of de- 
liberate preference ; for every person ceases to 
deliberate how lie shall act, when lie refers the 
•principle to himself, and his ruling part ; for it is 
12. this which deliberately prefers. But this is clear 
from the ancient forms of government also, which 
Homer mentions in his poems for the kings used 
to ref ef to the people those measures which they 
had decided to be preferable. Now, since the ob- 
ject ofdelib. rate preference is the object of delibe- 
ration and of desire, and for things in our own power, 
it follows that deliberate preference is the deliberate 
UpoalptaiQ desire of things it*, our power; for Laving made our 
defined. decision after deliberation, wc desire according to 
our deliberation. Now, let deliberate preference 
have beau sufficiently described in outline, and 
its object stated, and that it is respecting the 
means. 

h See for example Horn. II. ii. GO, Pope’s translation. 

“ Th’ assembly placed, the king of men expressed 
. The counsels lab’ ring in his artful breast. 

Friends and confederate^ ! with attentive ear 
Receive my words, and credit what y«u hear.” 

The illustration of which Aristotle here makes use reminds us 
df the psychical theory of Plato : for lie compares the ra- 
tional part of tjhe soul to kings, as though it possessed a divine 
* right of ruling and advising ; and the appetitive part to the 
people whose duty it is to listen and obey. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Respecting Volition , and the object of\l. 

That volition is of the end, has been stated; but if* 
to some it appears to be of the good, and to others Whet) 
of the apparent good. Now the conclusion to which 
they come who say that the object of volition is the 
good, will be, that what he wishes who chooses in- £ the real* 
correctly, is no object of volition at ;ill (lor if it is or apparent 
to be an object of volition, it must also be g e e d ^§8°^* * 
but it might be, if it so happens, bad) ; but according * 
to those •who, on the otjier hand, tell us that the 
object of volition is the apparent good, there will be 
no natural object of volition, but only that which 
seems to each person to be so ; and different things 
appear so to different persons, and as it might 
happen, contrary things. 

Now if these accounts are unsatisfactory, must 3. 
we then say that, .abstractedly, and in reality, the Question 
good is the object of volition, and to each indi- 80 vei *‘ 
vidual, that wliich to him appears to l>e "so 1 That * 
the good man’s object of volition is the real good, 
but the bad man’s anything which* he may happen 
to think good 1 Just as in the case *)f#the body, 4. 
those things are wholesome to arsons in a good (: aa m of 
state of body, which arc. in reality wholesome, ana o ^ y * 
but different things to persons diseased^ ;• and like- 
wise things bitter and sweet, and warm and heavy, 
and everything else ; for the good mail judges 
everything lightly, and* in every case the truth 
appears so to him ; for there are certain things, 
honourable and pleasant in 'every habit. And per- 3. 
haps the principal difference between the good aipV 
the bad man is that the good man se&s the truth in 
every case, since he is, as it were, the rule and 
measure of it. But the generality of mankind*^; Wi) ^ 0 * 
seem to be deceived by pleasure ; for it appears to ied™tray 
be the good, though it is not so ; anti # therefore by^Flcasuie. 

F 
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tnen choose what is pleasant, under the idea t-at 
it is good, and avoid pain, as an CviL 


CHAP. Y. 


That Virtues and Vices are voluntary .* 


Virtue 
proved to 
be volun- 
tary. 


Redons 
why vice 
is also vo- 
luntary. 


First 

reason. 


Now the end being an object of volition, and the 
means objects of deliberation and deliberate pre- 
ference, the actions which regard these must btf'in 
s/y^r^nce with deliberate preference, and volun- 
tary ; and the energies of the virtues are conversant 
with these. And virtue also must be in our .own 
power ; and in lik't manner vice : for wherever we 
have the power to do, we have also the power not 
to do ; and wherever we have the power not to 
, do, we have also the power to do. So that if it be 
' in our power to do a thing, winch is honourable, to 
leave it undone, which is disgraceful, will be in our 
power likewise ; and if it be in our power to leave 
a thing undone, which is honourable, to do it, which 
is disgraceful, is in our power likewise. But if the 
doipg things honourable and disgraceful be in our 
power, and the abstaining from them be likewise in 
our power fantf this is the meaning of being good 
and bad), then the being good and bad will be in 
our power also. 

But a* to the saying, that “No person is will- 
ingly wicked, nor unwillingly happy,” it seems 
partly ‘true, and partly false ; for no one is un- 
willingly happy y but vice is voluntary. Or else 
we must contradict what we have just said, and 


1 The freedom of die will in the case of vice as well as 
'.virtue, forms a most important subject of investigation, be- 
cause, although Greek philosophers generally allowed that 
virtue was voluntary, still Socrates held that vice was involun- 
tary. The reader is recommended to study attentively, in 
connection with this part of the subject, Butler’s Analogy, 
Part I. c. vi., “ On the opinion of necessity as influencing 
practice and also his Sermons on Human Nature. 
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clci% th^t man 13 the origin ana the parent of 
his actions, as of his •children. But if this appear 4, 
true, and we have no other principles to which we 
may "refer our actions than those which are in our 
own power, then those things, the principles of Second 
which are in our own power, are themselves also re&xm. 
in our own power, and voluntary : and testimony 
seems to be borne to tliis statement both by private 
persons individually, and by legislators themselves ; 
for they chastise and punish these who do wicked 
deqjis, unless they do them upon compulsion, or 
# through an ignorance for which they are them - 
selves to blame ; and they confer honour on those?* 
who do good actions, with a view to encouraging 
the *one dnd restraining* the other. And yet no 5. 
person encourages us to do those things which are 
neither in our own power, nor voluntary, consider- 
ing it not worth while to persuade us not to be 
hot, or cold, or hungry, or anything of this, kind ; 
for we shall suffer them all the same. For they 
punish people even for ignorance itself, if they First 
pear to be the causefof their own ignorance ; just as objection" 
the punishment is double for drunken people* for 
the principle is in themselves, since it was in their answered, 
own power not to get drunk, and this is the cause 
of their ignorance. And they punish those who are y m 
ignorant of anything in the laws, which* tl!ey ought 
to know, and which is not difficult j k Sind likewise in 
all other cases in which they appear to be ignorant 
through negligence, on the ground that it Vas in 
their ovpi power not to l>e ignorant \ for the} had 
it in their o'tjn power to .pay attention to it. But 
perhaps a person is unable to give his attention ; t. 
but they are themselves the causes of their inability, second 
by living in a dissipated manner ; 1 and jiersons are objection, 

k Ignorantia juris nocet, ignogantia facti bon nocet,*is a 
well-known axiom o&jurists. 

1 Reason and revelation alike teach us the awful troth tbs* 
sin exercises a deadening effect on the moral perception* o* 
right and wrong. Ignorance may be pleaded as an excuse, 
but not that ignorance of which man is him seif th£ cause. 

Such ignorance is the result of wilful sin. This corrupts the 
F 2 
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themselves the cause of their being unjust, by per- 
forming bad actions, and of being intemperate by 
passing their time in drinking-bouts and such-like ; 
for energies of any description make men of Such 
a character : but this is clear from those who prac- 
tise any exercise or course of conduct ; for they 

9. continue energizing. Now, to be ignorant that by 
energizing on eveiy subject the habits are produced, 

10. shows man to be utterly devoid of sense. And 
hah'° U rh ^ ir ^cr, ^ is absurd to suppose that the man who 
confirmed 611 < * oes lin j us t actions does not wish to become in- 
voluntary! just, or that the man who does intemperate actions a 
and why!" 'does not wish to become intemperate. But if any 

' one wit) 1 out involuntary ignorance does those acts, 

from doing which he will become unjust, he must 
be unjust voluntarily ; nevertheless, he will not be 
able to leave off being unjust, and to become just, * 
when he pleases; for the sick man cannot be- 
• edme well, even though it so happen that he is 
voluntarily ill, owing to an incontinent life, and from 

11. disobedience to physicians. At the time, therefore, 
it was in his own power not to be ill, but when he 
has allowed himself* to become ill, it is no longer in 
bis own power ; just as it is no longer in the power 
of £ man who has thrown a stone, to recover it ; 
and yet the tlj*owing and casting it was in his 
own power , for the origin of the action was in his 
own power; a.aftlms in the beginning it was in 
the power of the unjust and the intemperate man . 
not «io become such; and therefore they are so 
voluntarily \ but when they liave become so. it is no 
longer in their own power to avoid bging so. 

12 - But not only are the faults of the soul voluntary, 
Third rea- some persons those of the body are so like- 

wise, and with these we find fault ; for no person 
''finds fault with those that sue ugly by nature, 
but only with those wjio are so through want of 

moral sense, hardens the heart, destroys the power of con- 
science, and afflicts us with judicial blindness, so that we 
actually lose at last the power of seeing the things which be- 
long unto our peace. 
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gyVnastjc exercises or through carelessness. The IS. 
cassis the same with weakness and mutilation; 
lor no person would blame a man who is bora 
blind, or who is blind from disease, or a blow, but 
would rather pity him ; but everybody would 
blame the man who is blind from drunkenness, or 
any other intemperance. Now of the faults of the 
body, those which are in our own power arc blamed, 
but those which are not in our own power are not 
blamed. And if this is true, it •will follow that in . 
tig* case of faults of every other description those 
which are blamed must be in our own powe r. 

Bat if any one should say that all men aim 'dt i£ 
the apparent good, but that they have not power ThM 
ovefr their own imagination, and that, according l0a 
to the character of each individual, is the end which 
presents itself to him ; as we have said, every 
person is in sqsne way the cause of his own habit, 
he will be in some way the cause of his o^rri 
imagination. But if no one is to himself tlie 15. 
cause of his doing bad actions, but he does thei^ Fourth 
through ignorance* of the end, thinking thatflby objectiJIT 
these means he will have what is .best j and that 
the aiming at the end by which he judges well, 
and will choose the true good, is not a matter of 
choice, but that it is necessary fitr a man to be 
bom with it, as with the faculty of sighf ; and he 
is well gifted by nature, who ?s**bom with this 
good faculty ; (for he will have a most honourable 
and excellent thing, and one which he •cannot get 
or learp from any other person, but. which J10 must 
have just ag he has it by nature, and to have this 
well and excellently by nature constitutes perfect 
and true natural goodness;) if this be trfie, hdw* 
can virtue be more voluntary than vice '? for to 
both the good and the bad man alike .the end is, bf 
nature, or in some way ajfparent and laid down ; 
and referring everything else to this, they act ac- 
cordingly. Whether then the end does not £Lp^ear\$ # 
by nature to every man of one kind or, o^her, but Fourth 
the light in which it presents itself depends * in rtAa, 
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some measure upon himself; or. whether e tho &d 

\a by naturo fixed, and from the good man’s/per- 
forming the means voluntarily, virtue is voluntary ; 
in both cases vice is just as voluntary as virtue ; 
for the bad man is just as much a voluntary agent 
in his actions as the good man. If then, as is said, 
the virtues are voluntary, (for we are in some sense 
joint causes of our habits, and from our being of a 
certain, character, we propose to ourselves the same 
# kind of end,) the ’vices must be voluntary also; 

18. for they are just as much so as the virtues. Now 
about the virtues we have spoken generally ; we 

summed said in outline, as it were, that they are mean 

* states, and that they are habits ; we have stated 
from what tilings they der ve their origin, and that 
these things they arc themselves apt to practise ; 
that they arc in our own power, that they are 
voluntary, and that they are under the direction 
• of Tight reason. 

19. But the actions and the habits are not in the 

Habits not aam e manner voluntary ; for we are masters of our 
as aettonsT from the beginning to 'the end, since we 

know 1 the particulars ; but we arc masters only of 
the beginning of our habits ; but the addition of 
particulars we are not aware of, as we are in the case 
of sicknesses ; but because it was in our power to 
make this* or tliat use of particulars in the first 
"^0. instance, on this* account they are voluntary. Let 
us then take up the virtues again separately, and 
state what -they are, what their subjects are, and 
how thqy are virtues ; and it will be at the same 
time clear how many there are : and first of 
courage. 


CH4-P. VI. 

The definition qf Courage . 

1. Now that courage is a mean state on the subjects 
Courag& of fear and confidence has been already made appa- 
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rVit : but it is evident that we fear things terrible ; 
anK these are, to speak generally, evils ; and there- 
fore people define fear “the expectation of eviL”Jtar. 
Now we fear all cyils, as disgrace, poverty, disease, z. 
friendlessness, and death. But the bravp man does 
not appear to Have to do with all evils ; for some it 
is right and good to fear, and not to Year them is 
disgraceful, as, for example, not to fear disgrace ; for 
he who fears this is a worthy and modest i^an, and 
he who does not fear it is shameless. But by some 
j^ople he is called brave, metaphorically; for he 
bears some resemblance to the brave man ; for the 
braye man too is fearless. But poverty, pbltfiap:, Sr 
and disease, and all those things which do not hap- 
peh from vice, or our ojvn fault, it is not light to courtt S** • 
fear ; but yet the man who "is. fearless in these 
things is not brave. But him, too, we call so, from 
the resemblance ; for some wlio in war are cowards, 
are liberal, and behave with courage under pecu- 
niary losses. Nor yet is a man a coward if die 4. 
is afraid of insult to his children and wife, or of 
envy, or anything »of this kind ; nor is he bro,*^ *if 
he feels confidence when about to be scotfrged. 111 
What sort of fearful things, then, has the" courageous^, 
man to do with ; the greatest ? for no man is%nore Cap in 
able than he is to undergo terrible things ; but death 
is the most terrible of all tilings ; for *t «s a limit ; n 
and it is thought that to the dead* there is nothing rage, 
beyond, either good or bad.* And yet the brave man 6. 
does not appear to have to do with degth in every Death* 0c 
form ; as at sea, and in disease, ^ith what kinds *P MTarov 
of death, then I Is it ^ith. the most honourable 1 Courage 
But those fSiat occur in war are of this kind, for in is not 
war the danger is the greatest and most, honourable* wn * n 
The public honours that are awarded in states and 1 0 
by monarchs attest this. . • * 

Properly, then, he who 4n the case of an hcfnour- 8. 

m Aristotle is here alluding to the severities of theCace* 

dsmonian law. . 

■ Mors ultima lines rerunu— Hor. See on this subject, 
note. Book I. chap. ii. 
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able death, and under circ umstan ces dose at ha4d 
which cause death, is fearlesp, may be called couQ^ge- 
ous; and the daggers of war are, more than any 
9 . others, of this description. Not* but that the biave 
racter^f" man 39 f° ar ^ ess ^ sea, and in sickness ; but not 
tailors not ^ rom the 833116 03,1196 39 seamen ; for the brave give 
truly cou- up all hope of safety, and are grieved at such a 
rageous. kind of death; but seamen are sanguine, because 
10. of thei£ experience. Moreover, brave men show 
manliness in cases where there is room for exerting 
themselves, and in which death is honourable ; blit 
in such deaths as those above-mentioned there is 
aeitfaci 1 * 3 one of these conditions nor the other. « 


CHAP. YU 

Of the Brave Man, and those who 'are in the extremes vn 
either side of Bravery. 

1. BtJ i^be terrible is not to all persons the same ; and 
foktpa there is something which we say is beyond the 
tjTrip av- p 0wer 0 f man to bear ; this, therefore, is terrible to 
puirov. ^ CYCT y a t least to every man of sense. But 

r ar av- those which are ivithin the power of man to bear 
ypwKov. differ in nugnitude, and in being some greater and 
• some less ; and' ‘circumstances which cause con 
fidence differ likewise. But the brave man is fear; 
less, as- becomes a man ; therefore at such things 
he will feel fear. ; but he will bear up, as far as 
right and reason dictate, for the sake of what is 
honourable ; for there is this same end to all the 

3. virtues. But it is possible for these things to be 
feared too much and too little, and, again, for 
things not terrible to be feared as if they were so. 
But of faults, one is that the thing itself is not 
right ; another, that the manner is not right ; 
another, that the time is not right, and so on; 
and the case is similar with respect to things that 
cause confidence. Now he who bears bravely, and 
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WVo fears what he ought, and from the right mo- Brate ma& 
ti\\ and in the right manner, and at the right defmed- 
time, and feels confidence in like planner, is brave. 

For the brave mjn suffers and acts just as the 
nature of the case demands, and right reason war- 
rants. 

But the end of every energy is that Vhich is ac- 
cording to the habit ; and courage is that which is 
honourable in the case of the brave man; such 
therefore is his end ; for everyihjag^ia^ de m ec L by 
itp end. For the sake, therefore, of what is honour- 
able, the brave man bears and performs those things 
whiph belong to courage. But of tho^e wliO aSe iv. f* 
the extreme of excess there are two lands, one who 
is ^x cessiy^ in fepri pas ti qss. who is not namod (and 
we have before stated, that mafty.of these extremes 
are not named) ; but kg (if, as is said of the Celts, 0 
he fears nothing, neither earthquake nor waves) may 
be " r Wpwite - Tl^othe^^^^ j. 

hi 1|ia in terrible circumstanrcs, 

fa jaah ; and the rash man is thought to be arro- 0pa<rtTc. 
gant, and a pretender to courage. He then wfsnes 
to seem what the courageous man is in terrible cir- 
cumstances j wherever he can, therefore, *he imitates" 
him. Most of these, therefore, arc at once boll! and 
cowardly \ for though they are bold in these cases,^ 
yet they do not bear up under circumstances of 
terror. But he who is cx cessift*»m ..fear is a cow- 8. 

; for he has all the attendant characteristics of 
fearing what he ought not, and as hp bught not, 
and so forth ; besides, he is deficient in confidence ; 
but where he is called upon to bear pain, he more 
especially skows that he is in excess. Now the 
coward is desponding, for he fears everytlifcig ; but 
the brave man is just the reverse, for confidence . 
belongs to the sanguine temper. With the same sub* 9. AttXif, 
jects, therefore, are conversant the characters 6f the ^ 0flori ' Ck * n ° 


° Aristotle makes similar mention of the Celts $E*dem. 
Eth. iii. i.) olov oi KeXroi wpi>Q rd KVfiara oir\a airavT&ot 
\ci§6vTtc* See also JElian, Var. Hist. xii. 23 * Strabo,. vn 
p. 293 {Cardwell). 
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Suicide 
aj» ' ct of 
cowardice. 


coward, the rash, and the brave man, but they Jh 
differently disposed with respegt'to them ; foi/ho 
two first are in excess and defect ; the other is in 
the mean, and as he ought to bq f the rash are pre- 
cipitate, ajid though beforehand they are full of 
eagerness, yet in the midst of dangers they stand 
aloof; the brave are in action full of spirit, but 
, beforeliand tranquil. As we said, therefore, courage 
is a mean state with respect to subjects of con- 
fidence and terror $ i. e. in those which have been 
specified ; and it chooses and bears up, because it,is 
honourable to do so, or because it is disgraceful not 
4o don-o. But to die, and thus avoid poverty or 
love, or anything painful, is not the part of a brave 
man, but rather of a coward ; for it is cowardice to 
avoid trouble ; and the suicide does not undergo 
death because it is honourable, but in order to avoid 
evil Such, then, is the nature of courage. 


CHAP. VIII, 

Five other Forma of Courage. 

1. There are, besides this, five other forms of courage 
Five spu- spoken of,; first, the political, for it is most like 

true courage ; fop citizens seem to undergo dangers. 
noXtriKT). on account of the rewards and punishments enacted 
by law, to avoid reproach and to obtain distinction. 

2. And for this reason those nations appear to be the 
most valiant, among whom cowards are disgraced, 
and brave men honoured ; and it is characters ot 
this kind that Homer makes the heroes of his 
poems, as Diomede and Hector, — “ Poly dam as will 
he ( the first to load me with reproach. w P An d 
Diomede says , Ki For Hector will one day say, when 
speaking among the Trojans, The ‘Son of Tydeus 

3. beneath my hand.” But this most nearly resend* 

9 .See Horn. 11. xxii. 100, or Pope’s translation, line 140; 
and viii. 148, or Pope, line 1 79. 
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tfes courage before mentioned, because it arises 
firam virtue ; for ii arises from shame, and the de- 
sire of what is honourable, that is, distinction, and 
fr(3m shunning reproach, which is disgraceful. But 4. 
one might class with these those who are com- 
pelled by their commanders to fight ; but they 
are worse, inasmuch as they do it, not* from shame, 
but from fear, and in order to avoid, not what is 
disgraceful, but what is painful ; for those who have 
power over them compel them, as Hector says, 
g Whomsoever I shall find croucliing far away 
from the battle, it shall not be in his power to 
escape the dogs ; w< i and those who issue orders to ' 
them, and strike them if they retreat, do the same ; 
alSo these who draw #up their men in front of 
trenches, or things of the kind, for they all use 
compulsion : r a man must therefore be brave, not 
becauso he is compelled, but because it is honourable 
to be so. 

Again, experience on every subject appears tef be 5. 
a kind of courage ; whence even Socrates thought 'Er rf^ 
that courage was*a science.® How some peovciS arc a&< 
experienced in one thing, and some in another • 
and in warlike matters soldiers are experienced ; 
for there Beem to be many things in war nefo 1 to 

1 There are two passages in tbe TlicAl which bear a close 
resemblance to this ; one in which Agumertnc*i is speaking 
(II. ii. 391 ; Pope, 466) ; the other i a ayhich the words are 
Hector’s (II. xv. 348 ; Pope, 3J6). 

r Herodotus, in his account of the battle of ^Thermopylae, 

(vii. 223), says that the Persian officers stood behind &e troops 
with whips, and with them drove the men* onwar ds^against the 
enemy.* 

■ The mortt theory of So'cratcs was, that as virtue was the 
only way to happiness, and no one could be willingly bis own 
enemy, so no one could do wrong willingly. Hence, whoevdt 
did wrong did it through ignorance of right, and therefore 
virtue resolved itself into science ( 67 rttrr^/ii/). Courage, there* 
fore, being a virtue, would be, according to this theory, «e 
science likewise. „ 

t It is doubtful whether the reading here should be Kaiyb 
(things new), or jc tvd (groundless terrors). The following 
expressions, — mania belli (Tacit. Hist. ii. 69), and scisenim 
did quedam icaviKa, did item rd reva rov irdXkfiov (Cic. ad , 

Attic, v. 20), support the latter reading. Or. the other hand. 
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other men, with which soldiers, more than any oy& 
else, have become acquainted .They therefore tip- 
pear courageous, because all other people are not 
aware of the nature of these tilings ; besides, 
through their experience they are better able to 
do, and not to suffer, and to protect themselves, 
and to wound others, because they are able to use 
dexterously their arms, and because they have such 
arms as r arc best adapted for offence and defence. 

6. In battle, therefore, they are like armed men 
against unarmed, and like professional wrestler^ 
against amateurs ; for in conflicts of this kind, it is 

' ’ not {Be ' bravest men, but those who have the 
greatest strength, and who are in the best state of 

7. body, who make the best fighters. Now 'regular 
troops become cowardly when the danger surpasses 
their experience, and when they are inferior in 
numbers or equipments ; for they are the first to 

. fly ; but a native militia stands its ground, and 
dies, which happened in the Hermajum ; u for to 
them flight is disgraceful, and death is preferable to 
suclrviiety ; while the others only expose them- 
selves to danger at the beginning, under the idea 
that they arc superior ; but when they discover 
the true state of the case they fly, because they 
fear death more than disgrace. But this is not the 
character of the courageous man. 

*8- Again, some pdbple refer anger to courage ; for 
gc Svfiov, ^L ose W ] J0 arc borne on by anger, like wild beasts, 
against thole who have wounded them, are thought 
to be courageous ; because courageous men have the 
appearance of being under the influence of anger ,* 

vopi<ravTEc.ovK dXXo ri tlvai rb k aivov rov iroXefiov, k. r. X. 
(Thucyd. in. 30), is in favour -of the former. And this, Came- 
rarius, Cardwell, and MiclielCt prefer. Bekker, however, 
adopts the latter reading. n 

■■■The Greek scholiast inftms ns that the Hermaeum was 
an open space in the city of Ccroneea, in Bcsotia. Here the 
Coronseans, assisted by some Boeotian auxiliary troops, fought 
ah engagement with Nonarchns the Phodan, who had got 
possession of the citadel. In this battle the native troops 
stood their ground, and were all killed to a man ; the anxili- 
nvies fled, on hearing of the death of one of their generals. 
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fo^ anger is a thing which above all others is apt 
to ‘rush into dangers ; whence Homer also says — 


“ it infdBed strength into his % soul." 

44 it aroustd his fury and rage/' 

41 he breathed stem fury thrt>* his nostrils. 
44 his blood boiled." T 


ft 


For all such signs as these seem to denote the 
rousing and awakening of anger. Now brave men 9, 
act for the sake of what is honourable ; s^id anger 
cooperates with them; but beasts act from pain; 

«fo v it is owing to their being struck or frightened ; 
at least when they happen to be in a wood or a 
marsh, they do not attack. Now it is not courage 
in them to rush into danger, because they are im- 
pelled by pain or rage,* without foreseeing anything 
of the danger they incur. Since, according to such 
an idea, even asses would be brave when they are 
hungry ; for even when they are beaten they do 
not leave their pasture ; and adulterers alstf do 
many acts of daring through lust. Therefore those 
who from pain or rage arc urged forward into 
danger are not •brave. But that form of ^Jftrage io. " 
which owes its origin to anger, syppears to be more 
physical than the other forms ; but when deliberate 
preference and the proper motive are adclcd, it 
becomes real courage. And m«n who are angry 
suffer pain, and when they have ha^j ititisfied their 
vengeance they feel pleasure* ;**but those whose 
courage is owing to this •feeling, are fond of fight- 
ing, but not really courageous ; for they dd not act 
from, the motive of the honourable, no^ rtccording 
to the suggestion of reason, but in obedience to 
passion, and yet they bear a strong resemblance to 
real courage. , 

Nor yet are the sanguine courageous ; for they U... 
feel confidence * in dangers, because thejp JiaTe O* 
been victorious many tfmes and over many oppo- ***' 
nenta; but tliey resemble the courageous, because 

T The fourth quotation does not occur in either t£e Iliad* or 
Odyssey, but in Theocritus, Id. xx. 15. — Mjchelet. T a 
iroXmrd, are forces composed of citizens "(iroXirai). Ole 
rrpariwrai. are hired auxiliaries, or mercenaries. 

• • 
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both are apt to feel confidence: tat couragec^i 
men are apt to feel confidence from the above-m&i- 
tioned causes, and men of sanguine temperament 
because they believe themselves Superior, and ex- 
pect that no evil •'will happen to them ; and this 
is the case with drunken men ; for they become 
' ' sanguine ; but when things happen contrary to 

12. their expectation, they fly. Now it was said to be 
the part of the bravo man to withstand everything 
which is or which appears to be terrible to man, 
because it is honourable to do so, and disgraceful 

13 . not to do so. And therefore, also, it appears to «be 
** characteristic of a brave man to be fearless and 

T imperturbable in cases of sudden danger, than in 
; those which are previously expected ; for it arises 

more from habit, and "less from preparation ; for in 
the case of things previously expected, a man might 
prefer them from calculation gnd reason, but in 
tilings unexpected, from habit. 

14. Again 'the ignorant appear courageous, and are 

’££ Ay- not far removed from the sanguine ; but they are 
voim * worse, inasmuch as they make no estimate at all 

of the danger, whilst the others do ; for which rea- 
ls. sbn they stand their ground for awhile. But men 
who have Teen deceived fly, as soon as they dis- 
cover that the case is different from what they 
suspected ; as was the case with the Argives when 
they fell among «iffie Lacedaemonians, mistaking 
them for Sicyonians. w We have now given the 
character of 'the really brave, and of those who are 
only apparently so. 


ClIAP. IX. 

0/ certain features peculiar to Courage . 

• it 

1. But though courage is conversant with confidence 
Courage arid fear, it is not equally conversant with both, 

!” but has more to do with fearful things : for he who 

conver- * » 

nut with * See the Hellenics of Xenophon, Book VI. c. iv. sec. 10. 
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in these case s is undisturbed, and who feels as he <po&p& 
oujflit ih them, is' pore truly brave than he who 
feels as he ought on subjects of confidence. Now ea ’ 
men are called brave for bearing painful things ; it » pain- 
and hence it follow^ also that courage is attended ful, and 
with pain, and is justly praised ; for it is more diffi- m ® re 
cult to bear painful things than to abstain from 
pleasant things. 1 Not but that the end in courage tempe- 
is pleasant, but it is kept out of sight by the ac- ranee, 
companying circumstances : ju^t as is the , caae in 3 - 
the gymnastic exercises ; for, to pugilists, tho end 
f3r which they act, namely, the crown and the ho- 
nours, is pleasant ; but the being beaten is gainful, 
at least, if they are made of flesli, and all toil is 
painful and because the painful circumstances are 
numerous, the motive/ which* is a small matter, 
appears to have nothing pleasant in it. 

Now, if in the case of courage this be equally 4. Peeling 
true, death and woudds will be painful to the brave pain will 
man, and against bis will ; but be will bear thorn c® 11 - 
because it is honourable to do so, and because it is tt 
disgraceful not to, do so. And in proportion^ he coward, 
is nearer the possession of all virtue and happiness, 5. 
he will be more pained at death ; fbr tomicli a man* 
as this, more than to any other, it is wUKh while 
to live, and he will knowingly be; deprived of the 
greatest goods : and this is painful ; bu£ he is not 
the less brave ; but perhaps he is ggven more brave, 
because in preference to thpse advantages he chooses g ^ t 
the honour to be obtained in war. Consequently, it is jvtpyilV is 
not possible to energize pleasantly in tfie case of all not possj- 
the virtues, except so for as that they attaih to their ble i® ®U 
end. And' perhaps there is no reason why those ^ vir ‘ 
soldiers who are not of this character, but are 
brave, and have no other £ood quality, should not Merce- 
be the best fighters : for these men are ready tonar^ Sol- 
face dangers and hazard life for the Chance tf brave* 104 
profit. Of courage, therefore, let so much have 

* Because pain is sharper and more bitter than the mere 
loss of pleasure. 
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been mid; but it is not difficult, from what 
been said, to comprehend, in outline, at least, Vnat 
it is. 


CHAP. X. 


Q f Temperance and Intemperance. 

*■ 

1 . Btjt, after this, let* us speak of temperance ; for 
Why cou- these two, courage and temperance, seem to be th* 
rage and virtues of the irrational parts of the soul. Now, we 
are'first^ 6 have~said that temperance is a mean state on* the 
con«idei ed. subject of pleasures ; for it has not the same, but 
T^mpe- less connection with pains * and with the ■same' »- 
ranc , e “ temperance appears to be conversant likewise. Bat 
rjff 1 ^ °“ ^ 118 now distinguish the kinds of pleasures which 

are the subject of it. 

2. Let pleasures be divided into those of the soul, 

Pleasures and those of the body ; as, for example, the love ol 
dl ^tal mt ° k° nour ’ the love of learning ; for, in both these cases, 
ancfcorpo- a man takes pleasure in that wliich he is ant to love, 
real. while his body feels nothing, but rather his intellect ; 

Mental are but those^ho have to do with pleasures of this kind 
|° ve are neither called temperate nor intemperate. Nor 

honour, &c. ape t j 1Qge called «*temi>erate nor intemperate who 

' have to do> with the other pleasures which do not 
belong to the boUy ; for, as to those who are fond 
of fables, and telling long stories, and those who pass 
their days idly in indifferent occupations, we call 
them triers, but not intemperate ; nor yet do we 
call those intemperate who are too much grieved 
at the loss of money or friends. 

4 . Tempbrance must therefore belong to bodily 
Corporeal pleasures ; but not to all even of these. For those 
0 of, who are delighted at the pleasures derived from 
sight, as with colour, and form, and painting, are 
neither called temperate nor intemperate, and yet 
it would seem to be possible for a man to bo 
, 5. pleased even with these as they ought, or too much, 
d* 6 n. 4 or too little. The same thing holds good in CAses 
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of hearing ; for no person calls those who are ex- 
fcravagafltly delighted with songs or acting intem- 
perate, nor docs he call those >jho take proper 
pleasure in them temperate ; nor yet in cases of 6. 
smell, except accidentally for wc,do not call those 
who are pleased with the smell of fruit, or roses, or 
aromatic odours, intemperate, but mtlicf those who 
delight in the smell of perfumos and viands; for 
the intemperate are pleased with these, because by 
them they are put in mind of ^ic objects of their 
desire. And one might see even others besides 7. 
ffttemjjerate people, who when hungry take delight 
in the smell of meat ; but taking delight in these 
things is a mark of the intemperate man, for to liim 
these thipgs are objects of desire. But even other 8* 
animals perceive no plc&sure through the medium 
of these senses, except accidentally ; for dogs do not 
take delight in the smell of hares, but in eating 
them, although the smell caused the sensation. Nei- 
ther docs the lion feel pleasure in the lowing of an 
ox, hut in eating it ; but he perceived from the low- 
ing that the ox wa£ near, and therefore lie appears 
to be pleased at this ; and likewise he is not de- 
lighted at merely seeing or finding* a stag or wild • 
goat, but because he will got food. Tlierffore torn- 9. 
perance and intemperance belong ty those pleasures 
in which other animals participate ; avfyence they 
appear slavish and bnital ; and the^e are toucli and 
taste. Now they seem to, have little or nothing 10. yeutrig ,• 
to do with taste ; for to taste belongs tlx> judging wifc b w, v<& 
of flavours ; as those who tiy wines do, and those 
who prepare sauces ; but the intemperate? do not b ut 
take much cA* indeed an/ pleasure in these flavours, comer - 
but only hi the enjoyment, which is caused en- ^ ant - 
tirely by means of touch, and which is felt in meat, 
in drink, and in .venereal pleasures. . Whercfojje 
Pliiloxonus, the son of Eryxis, a ghitton, wisfctdrwith which 
% it is chiefij 

* Because neither the gratification of sight, nor smell? nor , con J (5r " 
hearing, is the final cause to animals, but th$ satisfying hun- sant ' 
ger, the means of doing which are announced by the senses. 

Compare Dorn. Iliad, iii. 23. — Michelet . 

a 
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that he had a throat longer tlian a crane's ; because 
he was pleased with touch, the ■ most ooirimoiy. of 
senses, and the one to wliich intemperance belongs ; 
and it would appear justly to be deserving of 
reproach, since it exists in us, not so far forth as we 
12. are men, but so far forth as we are animals. Now, r 
A to delight in such things as these, and to be better 
pleased with them than anything else, is brutal ; 
for tlie most liberal of the pleasures of touch are 
not indiudcd, those, namely, wliich arise from fric- 
tion and warmth in the gymnastic exercises; for 
the touch in wliich the intemperate man takhs 
pleasure belongs not to the wliole body, but to • 
particular parts of it. 


CHAP. XL 

Different kinds of Desires . 

1. But of desires, some appear to be common, and 
^fhnBvfiua others peculiar and acquired ; gs, for example, the 
desire of food is natural ; for every man desires, when 
<£ hungry, meat oi* drink, or sometimes both ; and a 
kolvoI ; in young mkn in his prime, Homer says, desires the 
these error nuptial couch ; ])ut it is not every man who feels 
is rare. this or that, desire, nor do all feci the same. 

Therefore this appears to be peculiarly our own ; 
not hut tliat it has something natural in it, for 
different things are pleasant to different people, and 
some things are more pleasant universally than 
others wliich might be selected at random. 1 In the 
natural desires, then, few err, and onl/ on one side, 

, that of excess ; for to eat or drink anything till a 
man be overfilled is exceeding the natural desire in 
^ quantity ; for the object of natural desire is the 
‘b&uiafaction of our wants. Therefore these are 
called belly gods, because they satisfy their wants 
‘ moie ‘than they ought : people of excessively slavish 
ahm. 3. dispositions are apt to do this. But in the case of 
uc-ir peculiar pleasures many poople err, and frequently ; 
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for people who are called lovers of these things, 
are so called either, from being pleased with im- 
proper objects, or in improper degree, or as the 
vulgar are, or in an improper manner, or at an 
improper time; but intemperate* persons arc in 
the excess in all these particulars ; for they are 
pleased with some things that ought not to please 
them, because they are hateful ; and if any of these 
things are proper objects of delight, they $re de- 
lighted with them either rnora than they ought, 

^ as the vulgar are. 

It is clear, therefore, that excess in pleasures is t. 
intemperance, and blameable. But as to pains, a 
man is not, as in the case of courage, called tern- 
penrte- for bearing then}, nor intemperate for not differ as to 
bearing them ; but a man is called intemperate for pains. . 
feeling more pain than he ought at not obtaining 
pleasant tilings ; and (so the pleasure is the cause 
of the pain ;) but the temperate man is called 
from not feeling pain at the absence of and tlie 
abstaining from pleasure. Now, the intemperate 6. 
man desires all things which are pleasant, or those Intempe- 
wliich are not so, and is led by his desire to choose rate man * 
those things in preference to others ; 'for which 
reason he feels pain both on account of his failure 
in obtaining, and his desire to obtain ; for desire is 
accompanied by pain ; but it seems Absurd to be 
pained through pleasure. * *• 

But there are, in fact, none who fall short on the & 
subject of pleasure, and who delight leg** fchaA they T he defect 
ought in it ; for such insensibility i§ not neural to ^ectta 
man ; for all other aniipals discriminate between pleasure 
the things vouch they eat, and like some, and dis- “ever 
like others. But if any one thinks nothiifg plea- ^ und * 
sant, and sees no difference between one tiling and , 

another, he would ‘scarcely be f man; but this 
character has no name, bectfusc it is never fountTT * 

But the temperate man is in the mean in these 7. 
matters ; for he is not pleased, but rather annoyed, 
at the principal pleasures of the intemperate man ; 
nor is he pleased with any improper objects, nor ™ 
q-2 
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excessively with anything ) nor is lie pained at their 
absence ; nor does he fed desire, except in modera- 
tion, nor more than ho ought, nor when he ought 
g not, nor in any case improperly. But he feels 
moderate and proper desire for all those pleasant 
tilin gs which conduce to health, or a sound habit of 
body ; and lie feels the same desire for those other 
pleasures which do not hinder these, which are not 
contrary to the honourable, nor beyond his means ; 
for he who fools otherwise sets too high a price 
upon such pleasures. But this is not the character 
of the temperate man ; but he feels thepn according 
to the suggestions of right reason. 


CHAP. XII. 

That Intemperance appears more Voluntary than Cowardice . 

1. But intemperance seems more voluntary than cow- 
in - ardice ; for one arises from pleasure, and the other 

isniore 1106 k* om l ,a in i one °* which h* t° be chosen, and the 
voluntary other to be" avoided. And pain puts a man beside 
than himself* and disturbs his natural character ; whereas 
cowardice, pleasure has no ruch effect. It is, therefore, more 
voluntary, ^and for this reason more deserving of 
reproach ; for it-'M’ easier to become accustomed to 
resist pleasures, because they frequently occur in 
life ; aAid hi forming the liabits there is no danger; 
but the t case of tilings formidable is just the con- 
trary. 

2. And it would appear that ‘cowardice is not 
■squally ^oluntaiy in the particular acts ; for cow- 
ardice itself is not painful ; but the particular 

^circumstances through pain put & man beside him- 
§<5ir,‘knd cause him to tlifrow away his arms, and to 
do other disgraceful tilings ; and therefore it appears 

3. to 15e f compulsory. In the case, however, of the 
intemperate man, on the contrary, his particular 
acts are voluntary ; for they are committed in obe- 
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dience to his lusts, and desires ; but the whole habit 
is less voluntary ; for no one desires to be intempe- 
rate. We apply the term intemperance to children’s 4. 
faults also ; for thqro is some resemblance between Analogy 
the two cases; but which use of tile word is derived 
from the other, matters not for our present purpose. ( .4y mo lo- 
But it is evident that the latter meaning was derived gically un- 
from the former ; and the metaphor seems to be by chastened- 
no means a bad one : for whatever dcsiros those 
things which are disgraceful, aad is apt to incresise 0 f c hiIdrerL 
•■nuch, requires chastisement ; and tliis is especially 
the case with desires and children ; for children 
live* in obedience to desire, and in them the desire 
of pleasure is excessive. If, therefore, it is not 5 *' - , 

obccnSnt; and subject tojrule, it will increase greatly; Rules re-* 
for the desire of pleasure is insatiable, and attacks the desires, 
the foolish man on all sides ; and the indulgence of 
desire increases the temper which is congenial to* it, 
and if the desires arc great and strong, they expel 
reason also. Hence it is necessary that they should oe 6 . 
moderate and few, and not at all opposed to reason : 
and this state is tvliat we call obedient and disci- 
plined ; for as a child ought to livg in obedience to 
the orders of his master, so ought that paid; o£ the * 
soul which contains the desires, to be in obedience 
to reason. It is therefore necessary for that part 7 . 
of the soul of the temperate man wliiifli contains 
the desires, to be in harmony \Vith reason ; for 
the honourable is the mark at which both aim; 
and the temperate man desires what lie ought, and 
as he qught, and when he ought ; jand thys reason 
also enjoin^. Let this suffice, therefore, on the 
cubieef. of tenveeranoo. 
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CHAP. L 

Of Liberality and Illiberally. 

1 . LEr us next speak of liberality. Now it appears to 
Liberality be a mean on the subject of possessions ; for* the 
defined. . liberal man i3 praised, not for matters which re- 
late to war, nor for those in which the temj>crate 
character is exhibited, nor yet for his judgment, but 
in respect to the giving and receiving of property ; 
and more in giving than receiving. But by pro- 
perty we mean everything, of which the value is 

2. measured by money. Now, the excess and defect 
The ex- on the subject of property are prodigality and 

~t¥fcmes are illiberality ; the term illiberally* we always attach 
founded* 1 ” t'kose who are more anxious than they ought 
with other about money ; but tliat of prodigality we sometimes 
vices. use m a complex sense, and attach it to intem- 
perate people, fi!>r we call those who are inconti- 
nent, and profuse in their expenditure for purposes 
of intemperance;* prodigal ; therefore they seem to 
be the most wicked, for they have many vices at 

3. once. "Now* they are not properly so called, for the 
meaning, of the word prodigal is the man who has 
one single vice, namely, that of wasting Jiis fortune ; 
for the man who is ruined by his own means is 
♦prodigal)’ and the waste of property appears to be a 
sort of ruining one’s self, since life is supported by 

"means of property. This is the sense, therefore, 
{Eat we attach to prodigality. But it is possible 
to make a good and bad use of everything which 
has u£e. Now, money is one of the useful things ; 
and that man makes the best use of everything 
who possesses the virtue which relates to it, and. 
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therefore, he who possesses the virtue that relates 
to money will make the best use of it, and the 
possessor of it is the liberal man. ' 

But spending and giving seem to be the use of 4. 
money, and receiving and taking Aire of it are more Why Im- 
properly the method of acquiring it ^ hence it is 3^ more 
more the part of the liberal man to givo to proper i n giving 
objects than to receive from projnjr persons, or to than re- 
abstain from receiving from improper persons ; for ceiving. 
it belongs more to the virtue ofrliberality to do than 
J:o receive good, and to do what is honourable than 
to abstain from doing whafc is disgraceful. And it 5, 
is <dear that doing what is good and honourable 
belongs to giving, and that receiving good and ab- 
staining* from doing what is disgraceful, belongs to 
receiving ; and thanks are bestowed on the giver, 
and not on him who abstains from receiving, and 
praise still more so ; and abstaining from receiving 
is more easy than giving, for men are less disposed to 
give, what is their own than not to take what fce- 
longs to another ; and givers are called liberal, while 
those who abstain from receiving are not praised 
for liberality, but nevertheless they are, praised for 
justice ; but those who receive are not praised q.t all. 

But liberal men ore more beloved than any others, 
for they are usefid, and their usefulness consists in 
giving. 

But actions according to virtue are honourable, 6. 
and are done for the sake* of the honourable ; the The mo- 
liberal man, therefore, will give for • tte sake of^nnero/ 
the honourable, and will give properly, for he will liberality- 
givc to proper objects, in proper quantities, at pro- 
per times ; and his giving will have all the other 
qualifications of right giving, and he will do thi6 
pleasantly and without pain ; for that which is done* 
according to virtue is pleasant, or without pau^afid 
by no means annoying to* the doer. But he who ?• 
gives to improper objects, and not for the safce of 
the honourable, is not to be called liberal, but some- 
thing else ; nor yet he who gives witli j)ain, f<Jr he 
would prefer the money to the performance of an 
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honourable action, and this is not the pan o r a libe- 
8. ral man. Nor yet will the liberal man receive from 
Requi- improjier persons, for such receiving is not cliarao- 
thSTliberal * er ^ s ^ c ^ Ul Av ^ 10 estimates tilings at their proper 
receiver*! value : nor would he be fond of asking, for it is not 
v like a benefactor, readily to allow himself to be be- 
nefited ; but he will receive from projier sources ; 
for instance, from his own possessions ; not because 
it is honourable, but because it is necessary, in order 
that lie may have something to give ; nor will he 
be careless of his own fortune, because he hopes by 
means of it to be of use to others ; nor will he give 
at random to anybody, in order that he may have 
something to give to proper objects and in cases 
where it is honourable to dtt so. 


9 . 

Requisites 
for the 
liberal 


10 . 

Those 
who inhferit 
wealth the 
most 
liberal. 


Libenil l£. 


It is characteristic of the liberal man to lie pro- 
fuse and lavish in giving, so as to leave bnt little 
for himself, for it is characteristic of him not to look 
to his own interest. But the term liberality is ap- 
plied in proportion to a man s fortune, for the liberal 
consists not in the quantity of the things given, 
but in the habit of the giver ; aird this habit gives 
according to the means of the giver. And there is 
nothing to hinder the man whose gifts are smaller 
being more liberal, provided lie gives from smaller 
means. But those who have not been the makers 
of their own ‘fortune, but have received it by in- 
heritance, are thought to be more liberal, for they 
are inexperienced in want; and all men love their own 
productions most, as parents and poets. But it is 
not easy for the liberal man to be rich, since he is not. 
apt to receive or to take care of money, r but rather 
to give it away, and to be careless of it for its own 
sake, and only to care for it for the sate of giving 
away. And for tliis reason people upbraid fortune, 
'because those who are most deserving of wealth are 
tTTcTTeast wealthy. But this happens not without 
reason, for it is impossible for a man to have money 
who trikes no pains about getting it, as is the case 
in other tilings. 

Yet the liberal man will not give to improper 
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person^ nor at improper times, and so forth, for man dif- 
if he did, he would cease to act with liberality ; ferent 
and if he wero to spend money upon these things, frou j. tl e . 
he "would have none to spend upon proper objects, a 1,1 
for, as has been 'observed, the tnan who spends 5 
according to his means, and upon proper objects, is 
liberal, but he who is in the excess is prodigal. For Kings 
tills reason we do not call kings prodigal, for it cannot be 
does not appear easy to exceed the greatness of prodigals, 
their possessions in gifts and expenditure. 

Liberality, therefore, being a mean state on the 
subject of giving ami receiving money, the liberal 
man will give and expend upon proper objects, and 
in proper quantities, in small and great matters 
aliiSt" Awl this he will dp with pleasure ; and he will Liberal * 
receive from proper sources, aild # in proper quanti- rnan fif- 
ties; for, since the virtue of liberality is a mean state 
it both giving and receiving, lie will in both cases p ro digal ii 
act as lie ought ; for proper receiving is naturally receiving, 
consequent upon proper giving, and improper de- 
ceiving is the contrary. Habits, therefore, which 
are naturally consequent upon each other are pro- 
duced together in the same person, but those that 
aro contrary clearly cannot. But if it should happen* 14. 
to the liberal man to spend in a manner inconsistent When and 
with propriety and what is honourable, he will feed jj 

pain, but only moderately and as he aught, for it is feel paiu# 
characteristic of virtue to feel pteSsure and pain at * 
proper objects, and in a proper manner. And the 12. 
liberal man is ready to share his money, with tttliers ; 
for, from his setting no value on it, he i^ liable to 
be dealt, wjjbh unjustly, find he is more annoyed at 
not spending anything that he ought to have spent, 
than pained at having spent what he ought net j 
and he is no friend of Simonides.® But the prodigal I?.* 
man even in these? cases acts wrongly, for he neither * 
feels pleasure nor pain, Vhere he ought nor as^ 
he ought. Biit it will be more clear to us as we 
proceed. 

■ The poet Simonides is generally accused of avarice. Com* 
pare Rhct. Book 111. ch. ii 
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14 . But we have said that prodigality and illjberality 
are the excess and the defect; and that they are 
conversant with , two things, giving and receiving, 
Prodigal - for we include spending under giving. Prodigality, 
ftyand il- therefore, exceed, i in giving, ami not receiving, and 
defined!* short in receiving ; but Uliberality is deficient 

A in giving, out excessive in receiving, but only in 
cases of small expenditure. Both the characteristics 
of prodigality, therefore, are seldom found in the 
same person ; for it is not easy for a person who 
receives from nobody to give to everybody, for thefr 
means soon fail private persons who give, and these 
15* are the very persons who seem to be prodigal. JChis 
c * iar:icter now would seem considerably better than 
better* ^ ie illiberal one ; for he is easily to be curt.’; \7y age 
than illi- and by want, and, is able to arrive at the mean ; for 

berality. he has the qualifications of the liberal man ; for 

ho both gives and abstains from receiving, but in 
neither instance as lie ought, nor well. If, there- 
fore, he could be accustomed to do this, or could 
change his conduct in any other manner, he would 
be liberal, for he will then give -to proper objects, 
and will not receive from improper sources; and for 
' this reason he does not seem to be bad in moral 
character, for it is not the mark of a wicked or an 
ungenerous nian (/ to be excessive in giving and not 
receiving, but rather of a fool. But he who is in 
this manner prodigal seems far better than the illi- 
beral man, not only on account of the reasons already 
stated/ but also because he benefits many people, 
while the other benefits nobody, not even Inmgplf , 

16 . But tKe majority of prodigals, as has been' stated, 

character- ^*5° rece * ve . froin improper sources, and are in 
istics of ^bjs respect illiberal. Now, they become fond of 
prodigality, receiving, because they wish to spend, and are not 
able to do it easily, for their means soon fell them ; 
they are, therefore, compelled to get supplies from 
some other quarter, and at the same' time, owing to 
their not caring for the honourable, they receive 
without scruple from any person they can ; for they 
are anxious to give, and the how or the whence they 
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get the paoney matters. not to them. b Therefore 17 
their gifts are not literal, for they are not honour- 
able, nor dene for the sake of the ^honourable, nor 
as they ought to he done ; hut soir stimea they 
make men rich *h6 deserve to It poor, and will 
give to men of virtuous characteis nothing, and to 
flatterers, or those who provide them* with any 
other pleasure, much. Hence the generality of pro- 18 . 
digals are intemperate also; for, spending money 
carelessly, they are expensive fjso in acts of in- 
temperance, and, because they do not live with a 
view to the honourable, they fall away towards 
* pleasures. The prodigal, therefore, if he be without 
the guidance of a master, turns aside to these vices ; 
but iH^hftppen to be Jaken care of, he may pos- 
sibly arrive at the mean, and at prppriety. 

But illiberality is incurable, for old age and im- 19. 
becility of every kind seem to make men illiberal, IUibera- 
and it is more congenial to human nature than pro- hty is in. 
digality ; for the generality of mankind are fond c/f curable * 
money rather than of giving, and it extends very 
widely, and has many forms, for there appear to y ar i ous 
be many modes of illiberality ; for as it consists in modes of 
two tilings, the defect of giving, and the excess iMiberality 
of receiving, it does not exist in all persons eniTire, 
but is sometimes divided ; and some exceed in re- 


ceiving, and others fall short in giving* *For those* 20. 
who go by the names of parsim^ous, stingy, and QttSw Xoi 
niggardly, all fall short in giving ; but do not desiro 7} L< *XP 01 
what belongs to another, nor do tlnjy* wish to Kl ^ 
receive, some of them from a certain fairness of 
character, and caution lest they commit *a base 
action; for some people seem to take care of 
their money, or at least say that they do, in order . 
that they may never be compelled to commit a 21- _ 

disgraceful action. • Of these also is the ojunminj ’ 

b How often do we find the most profuse and extravagant * ^ 
persons guilty of the most illiberal actions, and least scru- 
pulous as to the means of getting money ! This union*of*the 
two extremes in the same individual is exemplified in the 
character of Catiline, whom Sallust describes as bfing “ Alieni 


appetens, sui profusus.” 
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splitter, and every one of similar ck»ract<?r, and he 
derives his name from being in the excess of unwil- 
lingness to giva Others, again, through fear abstain 
from other persons’ property, considering it difficult 
for them to taki what belongs to other people, witli- 
v out other people taking theirs. They therefore aro 
22. satisfied neither to receive nor give. Again, in re- 
Hopvofiov- aro excessive in receiving from any 

~ 0 KitrraL source, and any thing ; those, for instance, who ex- 
ercise illiberal professions, find brothel-keepers, and 
all persons of this kind, and usurers, and those wh ' 
lend small sums at liigli interest ; for all these re- 
ceive from improper sources, and in improper quan- 
- 23. tities. And the love of base gain appears to be 
common to them all ; for they all subnriiTxo re- 
proacli for the sake of gain, arid even for small 
gain. For we do not call those illiberal who receive 
great things from improper sources, as tyrants, who 
lay waste cities, and pillage temples, but rather 
We call them wicked, impious, and unjust. But the 
24. gamester, the elothes-stealer, and the robber, are of 
K v€tvri)c f the illiberal class, for they arc fond of base gain ; 
Xwirudv- f orj f or the sake of gain, both of them ply their 
vW/f. V ‘ ‘ tra f les J an( l hicur reproach. Clothes-stcaiers and 
robbers submit to the greatest dangers for the sake 
of the advantage they gain, and gamesters gain from 
2-'». their inert to whom tliey ought to give. Both, 
therefore, are lo-Vtfrs of base giiin, in tliat they desire 
to gain from sources whence tliey ought not ; and 
all such 'modes of receiving are illiberal With 


reason, therefore, is illiberality said to be contrary 
to liberality ; for not only is it a greater evil than 
prodigality, but also men are more apt to err on this 
• side tlutn on the side of the prodigality before men- 
tioned. Respecting liberality, therefore, and the 
vices which are opposed to it, let thus much have 
'baofl said. * 
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CHAP. H. 

Qf Magnificence and Meanness . 

• 

But it would seem tliat the subject of magnificence 1. 
is the next to be discussed ; for this likewise is a vir- How 
tiie on the subject of money ; but it does iiot, like ^cedif- 
liberality, extend to all acts tliafr pertain to money, f er8 f rom 
«Jmt only those which involve great expenditure, liberality. 
And in these it surpasses libemlity in greatness ; 
for, as its name signifies, it is appropriate expendi- 
ture in great matters ; but greatness is a relative 
tcnffX^’ Ibhe expense, of the office of trierarcli 
and of the chief of a sacred embassy 0 is not the 
same. Propriety therefore depends upon the rela- 2. 
tion of the expense to the expender ; the . object of ()n w f iat 
the expense * and the quantity expended. But be 
who in trilling, or in moderate matters, spends with 1 
propriety, is not called magnificent ; as in the line, 

“I often gave tfl the wandering beggar ;” d but 
he who expends with propriety i\\ g re jit matters 
is so called ) for the magnificent man is liberal : 
but it does not follow any more for that, that the 
liberal man should be magnificent. Of this habit 3. 
the defect is called meanness ; the oxdbs$ bad taste 
and vulgar profusion,® and all otTifcr names which 
are applied to excess, not tfn proper, but # improper 
objects. But we will speak of them liwrcaftdr. 

Tlic magnificent man resembles, one v*lio pos- 4 . 
sesses knowledge, for hc,is able to discover what is How 

c The TfHJjpapxoi were those rich citizens at Athens, pn , 
whom was imposed the public burden of furnishing and equip- 
ping a trireme ; the £eftjpoi were those who were sent on any 
embassy for sacred purposes, such as to consult airvyrocle, *r 
attend a solemn meeting, &c. • On the Xtirovpyia 1 of the* 1 
Athenians, see Dr. Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities. 
d See Horn. Odyss. xvii. 420. * • • 

• The Greek word is fiavavaia. . This vice is called in th« 

Magn. Mor. i. 27, aaXaKvvtla ; and in Eudem. Eth .* ii. 3« 
lairavqpia. 
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magnifi- appropriate, and to incur great expense in accor- 
cence dance with it ; for, as we said in the beginnings the 
habit is defined by the energies, and by the acts of 
p * which it is the habit. The expenses of the magni- 
ficent man, ther afore, are great and appropriate ; 
such also are his works ; for so will his expense be 
1 ' great, and be appropriate to his work. So that the 
work ought to be worthy of the expense, and the 
' expense worthy, or even more than, worthy, of the 

5. work. ’ Now the i/iagnificent man will incur such 
Motive. expenses for the sake of the honourable; forthip 

is common to all the virtues ; and besides, he will 
do it with pleasure and with profiisencss ; for exact 
. accuracy is mean ; and he would be more likely to 
consider how he could do the thing most'be^roiiully 
or most appropriately, tlian how much it would 
cost, or how he might do it at the smallest price. 

6. Consequently the magnificent man must necessarily 
bev liberal also ; for the liberal man will spend 
what he ought, and as he ought ; but in these cases 
greatness is characteristic of the magnificent man. 
Since, then, liberality belongs to these subjects, mag- 
nificence will, even with the same expense, make its 

» work more magnificent ; for the excellence of a 
possession and a work is different ; for a possession 
is most excellent when it is of the greatest value, 
and would. -fetch most money, as gold ; but a work, 
when it is great,/ And honourable ; for the contcm- 
• # piation of a work like this causes admiration, and 
public the magnificent causes admiration. The excellence 

magnifi- of a work, therefore, is magnificence in greatness, 

wiice. Now all those things which we call ^honourable, 

are included under the term expenses, as, for 
example? those that relate to the gods, offerings, 
temples, and sacrifices ; likewise all those that 
' rejato to /mything divine ; and those which, being 
. -done* for the public good, are objects of laudable 
ambition ; as if men think that a person ought to 
be splendid in the offices of choragus, or trierarch, 
or public entertainer. But in all cases, as has been 
•said, there must be a reference to the rank and 
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property of the person who expends; (or the ex- 
pense mtist have pippcr relation to these things, 
and not only be appropriate to the yrovk, but to the 
doer^ of the work also. Hence a poor man cannot g. 
be magnificent, for be has not property from which The poor 
he can expend large sums with propriety ; and the “*7 1 
poor man who attempts it is a fool ; for 'it is incon- 
flistont with his rank, and with propriety; but 
excellence consists in doing it rightly. But magnifi- 9. 
cent actions become those, to whom magnificent pro- 
perty belongs previously, cither by their own means, 
or their ancestors, or any with whom they are con- 
nected ; they also become the nobly bora, the 
famous, and so on ; for all these have greatness and 
dignityr ;i . # Such, then, is the character of the magni- 
ficent man as near as possible, awl in such expenses 
is magnificence displayed ; for these are the greatest 
and most had in honour. 

But of private expenses, those arc the most 10. 
magnificent wliich only happen for once ; as, for Private 
example, a wedding, and anything of that kind ; 

01* anything in whjcli the whole city, or the princi- 
pal }>eople, take an interest, and those which relate 
to the reception and dismissal of strangfers, and to • 
honorary gifts and recompenses ; for the magnificent 
man is not inclined to spend uj^m himself, hut 
upon the public ; but gifts bear some* resemblance 
to offerings. It is also char.ict^r?Htic of the mag- u. • 
nificent man to furnish hiy house in a maimer be- 
coming his wealth ; for tins is ail ornament to him ; 
and to bo more disposed to spend money on sucli 
works as are lasting ; for these are the most J honour- 
able ; and ii? every ease to attend to propriety ; for 
the same tilings are not suitable to gods oJid men, . 
nor to a temple and a tomb. And in the case 12, 
of expenses, everything that is great injjbs kirnj, 
is magnificent, and that which is grfcat in a great*** 
kind, is most magnificent ; and next to that, that 
wliich is great in another kind. And thcite V a* 
difference between tliat which is great in the work, 
and that which is great in the expenditure ; for a 
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most beautiful ball or oil-bottle is Diaguificent as a 
rift to a child, but the price t of it is trifling and 
Illiberal. Henc§ it is the part of the magnificent 
man to do what ho docs, of whatever description 
it be, magnificently ; for thta is not easily sur- 
passed, and has a due rcfci*cnce to the expense, 
Such, then, is the character of the magnificent man. 

13. But lie who is in excess, and is vulgarly profuse, 
havawoQ. is in excess, as we have said, in spending impro- 
perly;' for in small expenses he will spend large 
sums, and ho inconsistently splendid ; for instance, 
lie will entertain his club-fellows with a marriage 
feast ; f and when furnishing a chorus for a comedy, 
will introduce a purple robe into tlic parode, R like 
the Megcireans ; and all tliis he will dcynp^Jtr the 
sake of the honourable, but to display his wealth, 
imagining that by this means ho shall be admired ; 
and where he ought to spend much, he will spend 
little, and where he ought to spend little, much. 

14. - But the mean man in all cases will be in the 
?Jirpo7rpc- defect, and though lie may have spent very large 
***£• sums, will spoil the beauty of ( tbe whole for the 

sake of a trifle ; and whatever lie docs, lie will do 
. with hesitation; and will calculate how to spend 
least money ; and this he will do in a complaining 
spirit, and will. always think tliat lie does more 
tlian he J&oft occasion to do. Those two habits 
are vices ; nevep&cless they do not bring reproach 
upon those guilty of them, from their neither being 
hurtfuj t(* their neighbour, nor very disgraceful to 
themselves. # 

1 See Horn. Odyss. i. 225. ^ t 

14 But Bay, you joviul troop so gaily dress’d, 

,Ts tliis a bridal or a friendly feast ? 99 

The irayodog was the first speech of the whole chorus in 
a Greek tragedy. It was so named as being the passage of the 
chorus- spni,-, sung whilst it was advancing to its proper place 
>rin thd ’orchestra, and therefore in anaptestic or marching verse. 
The araoipov was chanted by the chorus when standing in its 
.propftr position. See Smith’s Diet Antiq. p. 983. 
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Of Magnanimity and Little J ifindednest. 

Magnanimity , 11 even from its very name, appears to l/ 
be conversant witli great matters. First let us de- Magnani 
terxrfine with wliat kind of great matters. # But it Its 
makes no diffei*ence whether wp consider the habit, nJtttr. 
or the man who lives according to the habit. Now, » 
the magnanimous man appeal’s to be he who, being rimes' 
really worthy, estimates his own worth highly ; for man. 
he who makes too low an estimate of it is a fool ; 
and .jin ^nan who acts according to virtue can be a 
fool, nor devoid of sense. The. character before- 2. 
mentioned, therefore, is magnanimous ; for he whose 
worth is low, and who estimates it lowly, is a modest %. 

man, but not a magnanimous one ; for magnani- 
mity belongs to greatness, just as beauty exists only 
with good stature p for little persons may be pretty, 
and well proportioned, but cannot be beautiful. 

He who estimates his own worth highly, when in 3. 
reality he is unworthy, is vain ; but he who ^esti- 'xavvoc. 
mates it more highly than lio deserves, is not in all 
cases vain. lie who estimates it Jess highly than 4. 
it deserves, is little-minded, whether* lb* worth be 
great or moderate, or if, when >TOtli little, he esti- 
mates himself at less ; and. the man of great worth Mucpmja 
appears es|)ecially little-minded ; for w^at would he x°£* 

k Magnanimity as described by Aristotle cannJt be con- 
sistent with thp humility required by the Gospel. The Chrig- 
tian knows his utter un worthiness in the sight of God, and 
therefore cannot form too low an estimate of his ofrn worth. 
Nevertheless that there is such a virtue as Christian magna- 
nimity is abundantly shown in the character of St. Paul. The • 
heathen virtue of magnanimity constituted a marKt\I'4$atirfe 
in the character of a virtuous Athenian, and was doubtless also, 
as Zell observes, a strong feature in the character of Aristotle 
himself. ** * * 

1 The Greeks considered a good stature a necessary charac- 
teristic of beauty. — See the Rhetoric, I. v., also Horn. Odyss. 
liii. 299. 
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have done if liis worth had not been so great? 
h The magnanimous man, therefore, in the grdatnesa 
of his merits, is in the highest place ; but in liis 
proper estimation of himself, in the mean ; for he 
estimates himself r at the proper rate, while the 
others arc hi the excess and defect. If, there- 
fore, the magnanimous man, being worthy of great 
tilings, thinks himself so, and still more of the great- 
est things, his character must display itself upon 
some one subject in paiticular. 

5 , Now, the term value is used with reference to 
external goods; and we must assume that to be' 
of the greatest value which wo aw ard to the gods, 
and which men of eminence are most desirous' of, 
and which is the prize of the most honoumlJ^jj^ts ; 
and such a thing as this is honour ; k for this is the 
Magnani- t? l ’ ea ^ es t of external goods. The magnanimous man, 
mows man therefore, acts .with propriety on subjects of honour 
convor- and dishonour. And, even without arguments to 
honour^ 1 P rove ^ ,e P°hdj it seems tliat the magnanimous 
( rt.fi/)), arc concenie d with honour, for great men esteem 
which is themselves worthy of honour mere than anything 
the great- else ; for it is according to their desert. Hut the 
est of ox- ‘bttle-minded man is in the defect, both as regards 
goods °wii real merit and the magnanimous man’s 

dignity; but tbe vain man is in the excess as 
regards lii r own real merit, but is in the delect as 
regards that of tffc 'hiagnani i nous man. 

7. the magnanimous iihuj, if ho is wortliy of the 
Th-j mag- highest honours, must be tlic best of men ; for the 
nanmious better nian is always worthy of the greater honour, 
man * S ° 0d and the best man of the greatest. The truly mag- 
nanimoufman must thcreibre be a good man; and 
it seem?*, tliat whatever is great in any virtue be- 
longs to the magnanimous character ; for it can in 
^nowise, he befitting the magnanimous man io swing 
“his jams and ’run away 1 , nor to commit an act of 

m k The word here translated ihonour is rig/), which signifies, 
'not tlifi abstract principle rb/tcaXbv, but honourable distinc- 
tion ; hence it is called ah external good, for it is conferred on 
ua by others. / 

* The phrase in the original vapaGtitravrci ftvyttv has the 


est of ex- 
ternal 
goods. 


Th-J mag- 
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injusticjp; for what could “be the motive to base 
conduct to him to whom nothing is great ? And if 
we examine the particulars of th'e case, it will ap- 
pear ridiculous tliat the magnanimous man should 
not be a good mar! ; aud he could not even be de- 
serving of honour, if he were a bad man, for honour 
is the prize of virtue, and is bestowed upon the good. 

Magnanimity, then, seems to be, as it were, a kind 3. 
of ornament of the virtues ; for it makes them Magnani- 
greater, and win not exist without them. And for “V 4 ? is „ 
this reason it is diflicult to bo really magnanimous ; 
for it is impossible, without perfect excellence and * 
goodness. The magnanimous character, therefore, TV. mag. 
is principally displayed on the subject of honour nsnimohj 
and dif£#iftrar. Ami h\ the case of great instances ™ an c ^ n - 
of honour, bestowed by the goo'd,- he will be mode- 
irately gratified, under the idea that he lias oh- g nrt | to ’ 
tained what is his due, or even less than lie de- honours, 
serves ; for no honour can he equivalent to perfect 
virtue. Not but that lie will receive it, because 
they have nothing greater to give him ; but honour 
from any other persons, ami on the score of trifles, 
he will utterly despise ; for these he does not de- . 
serve ; and likewise he will despise dishonour ;*^for 
he cannot justly deserve it. 

The magnanimous character is, therefore, as has 9. 
been said, principally concerned \%itli lionours ; not To wp&hht 
but that in wealth and power, and all good and bad 
fortune, however it may come* to pass, lie w$l behave 
with moderation ; and not ho too much delighted 
at success, nor too much grieved at ‘failure * for he 
will not feel Jhus even at< honour, though jt is the 
greatest thiug of all ; for power and wealth arc 
eligible because of the honour they confer ; at any 
rate, those who possess them desire to be honoured 
on account of them.’ To him, therefore, By 
honour is lightly esteemed, nothing else can be im- 
portant ; wliei*efore magnanimous men have., the 19. 
appearance of superciliousness. Instances of good Success 

same signification as the Latin phrase detnmis m&ntlwfugeret 
«. e, to fly very rapidly. 
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contributes fortune also appear to contribute to magnanimity ; 
to magna- f or the nobly bom are thought worthy of honour, 
mmity " and those who possess power and wealth, for they 
surpass others ; and everything which is superior in 
goodness is more honourable. l ienee, such things 

. v as these make men more magnanimous ; for by Borne 

11. peojde they are honoured. But in reality the good 
man alone is deserving of honour ; but he who has 
both is thought more worthy of honour ; but those 
who, without virtue, possess such good things as 
these, neither have any light to think themselves 
worthy of groat tilings, nor are properly called mag- 
nanimous ; for magnanimity cannot exist without 
perfect virtue. But those who possess these things 
become supercilious and insolent ; for witi\o»irvirtue 
it is difficult to bear good fortune with propriety ; 
and being unable to bear it, and tl linking that 
they excel others, they despise them, while they 
themselves do anything they please ; for they imi- 
tate the magnanimous man, though they are not 
like him ; but this they do wherever they can. Ac- 
tions according to virtue they do not perform, but 

, they despise others. But the magnanimous man 
feeh contempt justly; for he forms his opinions 
truly, but the others form theirs at random. 

12. The niagnanirhous man neither slums nor is fond 

At to of danger, uccausg^hcre are but few things which he 

courage. cares for ; but to great clangei*s he exposes himself 

and when he does run tiny risk, he is unsparing of 
his life, thinking that life is not worth having on 

13. some te'Tns. lie is disposed to bestow, but ashamed 
to receive benefits ; for the former is ^the part of a 

Afttolibe* superior, the latter of an inferior; and he is dis- 
rality. posed to make a more liberal return for favours; 

for thus the original giver will have incurred an ad- 
oitio^rJ" obligation, and will haVe received a benefit. 
He is thought also to i*ecollect those whom he has 
„ benefited, but not those from whom ho has re- 
ceived benefits ; for the receiver is inferior to the 
giver : byt the magnanimous man wishes to be 
superior And the benefits which he confers he hears 
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of 'with pleasure,, bilt those which he receives with 
pain. Thetis therefore says nothing to Jupiter about 
the benefits she has conferred upon him, nor do the La- 
cethemonians to the Athenians, byt only about those 
which they have received™ Again, it is characteristic 1^. 
of the magnanimous man to ask no favour, or veiy ^%to »sk- 
few, of anybody, but to he willing to serve others; “5 favours 
and towards men of rank or fortune to be haughty 
in his demeanour, but to be moderate towards men 
of middle rank ; for to be superior to the former is 
difficult and honourable, but to be superior to the 
latter is easy ; and among the former there is no- 
thing ungenerous in being haughty ; but to be so 
amongst persons of humble rank is bad taste, just 
like ’mailing a show of strength to the weak. 

Another characteristic is, not to go in search of 15. 
honour, nor where others occupy the first places ; As to seek- 
and to he inactive and slow, except where spe 1U S honour 
great honour is to be gained, or some great work .to 
be performed ; and to be inclined to do but few 
things, but those £reat and distinguished. He must 
also necessarily be open in bis hatreds and his friend- 
ships ; for concealment is the pant of a man who. 
is afraid. He must care more for truth thaE for 16. 
opinion. He must speak and act openly ; fur this As t0 
is characteristic of a man who despises others ; for ru 
he is bold in speech, and thergfi^e apt to despise 

m See Horn. II. i. 503; where Thetis only hints ut any 
benefits which she may have conferred on Jupiter, ibut .does not 
dwell upon them at length or enumerate them.* 

“ If e'er, O father of the gods ! she said, « 

* My words could please thee, or my actions aid." 

1 f Pope, i. 652. 

Jallisthenes, who wrote a history (as we learn from ^Diodorus, 
xiv. 117) commencing from the peace of Artaxerxes, says that 
the Lacedemonians, when invaded by the Thebans, sent for aid 
to Athens, and said thdt they willingly passed ove7 S: Ebp tt benefits 
which they had conferred on thfc Athenians,* but rementbered' • 
those the Athenians had conferred upon them. Xenophon, 
however (Hell. VI. v. 53), relates that they made meption of, 
the good offices that they conferred upon each other. ^It has 
been supposed by some that both these examples are instances 
of Aristotle's having quoted from memory, and 1 thus haying 
fallen into error. 
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others, and truth-telling, except when he kscs dis- 
simulation ; 11 but to the vulgar ’he ought dissemble. 

17. And ho cannot live at the will of another, except it 
As to bo a friend ; for }t is servile ; for winch reason all 
friendship, flatterers are mercenary, and low-minded men are 

, v flatterers. He is not apt to admire ; for nothing is 

18. great to him. He does not recollect injuries ; for 
manners accurate recollection, especially of injuries, is not 
and con- characteristic of the magnanimous man ; but he ra- 
duct. ther overlooks thorn. He is not fond of talking of 

people ; for lie will neither speak of liimselfj nor of 
anybody else ; for he does not care that he himself 
should be praised, nor that others should be blaffied. 
He is not disposed to praise ; and therefore he does 
not find fault even with hi? enemies, except for the 
sake of wanton insult. He is by no means apt to com- 
plain or supplicate kelp in unavoidable or trifling cala- 
mities; for to be so in such cases shows anxiety about 
them. He is apt to possess rather what is honourable 
and unfruitful, than what is fruitful and useful ; for 

19 . this shows more self-sufficiency. The step of the 
11 is gait, &•». magnanimous man is slow, his voice deep, and his 

language stately ; for he who only feels anxiety 
abort few tilings is not apt to be in a liuriy ; and 
he who thinks highly of nothing is not vehement ; 
and shrillness aftd quickness of speaking arise from 
these tilings. TJns, therefore, is the character of 
the magnanimous man. 

20. Ho who is in the defect is little-minded ; he who 

^*' : P°Y V ' is in the excess is vain. But these do not seem to be 
x ° c ’ vicious, for they ’arc not evil-doers, but only in error ; 

for the little-minded man, though worthy of good 
things, deprives himself of his deserts ; but yet he 
resembles one who has something vicious about him, 
from his not thinking himself worthy of good things 
. alid Jift Efeems ignorant of himself, for otherwise he 

n Elptitv is a dissembler, one who says .ess than he thinks,- 
and is opposed to aXrjOrjc . Elpuivtia, dissimulation, espe- 
cially an ignorance purposely affected to provoke or confound 
an antagonist,— irony, used by Socrates against the Sophists. 
See Scott and Liddell's Lexicon. See another sense, in which 
tipwvtia is used in the 7th chapter of this book. 
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would thave desire 1 those tilings of which he wrs 
worthy, especially* as they are good things. Yet 
such men as these Bcem not to he fools, but rather 
idle. And such an opinion seems to make them 
worse ; for each nlan desires those things which are 
according to liis deserts ; and they abstain even from 
honourable actions and customs, considering them- 
selves unworthy; and in like manner from exter- 
nal goods. 

But vain men are foolish, a fid ignorant of them- 21. _ 
selves, and this obviously; for, tl linking them- Xflrw#w » 
selves worthy, they aspire to distinction, and then 
arc* found out ; and they are fine in their dress, and 
their gestures, and so on ; find they wish their 
good fisAuno to be known, and speak of it, hoping 
to he honoured for it. But little-inindcdness is 
more opposed to magnanimity than vanity, for it is 
oftener found, and is worse. Magnanimity, there- 
fore, as we have said, relates to great honour. 


« 

CHAP. IY. 

Of the nameless Virtue which is conversant with the desire of 
Honour . 

There seems to be another virtjig conversant with 1. 
the same habit, as was stated in the earlier j>art of “ e 
our treatise, 0 which would Appear to bear the same “^ e e ess 
relation to magnanimity, which liberality does to C onver-* 
magnificence ; for both these have nothing to do sant with 
with what i$ great, but (Jispose us as wo ought to be 8maU ho- 
disposed towards wliat is moderate and small. And nour8, 
as in receiving and giving money there is 1 a meftn 
habit, an excess, and a defect ; so in the desire of 
honourP also, there is the “more and tig) lesb” tiujnwe , 

® See Book II. ch. vii. 

p An ambiguity might result from the difficulty of^ djstin- % 
guishing in English between to koXov and Tiprj. The former 
is the abstractedly honourable, the morally beautiful, — in'Latin, 

“ honestum the latter is honourable distinction conferred 
on tffi by others. 
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ought, as well as the proper source, and the proper 
maimer; for we blame the lover of honour as desir- 
ing honour too much, and from improper sources ; 
and the man who h destitute of the love of honour, 
as one who does not deliberately prefer^ to be 
honoured even for honourable things; and some- 
times we praise the lover of honour as manly and 
noble ; at other times, him who is destitute of the 
love of honour, as moderate and modest ; r as we 
2 * said before. But it Ys clear, that as the expression, 
“ lover of anything,” is used in more senses than 
one, we do not use the term lover of honour always 
with the same signification ; but when we praise 
liim, we mean that he loves honour move than most 
men ; and when avc blame liim, that he loves it 

3. more than he ought. But since the mean state 

The ex- has 110 name, the extremes seem to contend for 
^earto^" H^Ile place, uh being vacant ; but wherever 
contend there are an excess and defect, there is also a 

tor tjie mean. And men desire honour both too much 

aeau. and too little, so that it is possible to desire it as 

they ought. At any rate, this habit is praised, 
.being a namelees mean state on tlie subject of 
hondur. But compared with love of honour, it 
appears to be the absence of all love for it ; and 
compared with tins, it appears to be lovo of honour. 
Compared with bpibb. therefore, it in some sense has 
tho nature of bo{h ; and this seems to be the case 
with the other virtues also. But in tliis case the 
extremes sedhi opposed, because the mean has no 
name. ° 

i Tlpoa'iptaiQ iR translated throughout this n work 11 deli- 
berate pn^'erenot*,” as expressing most literally the original. 
It implies preference, not from mere impulse, but on principle, 
as a matter of moral choice — as the act of a moral being. 

* The word in the original is oityfl ujv. Considered as a 
■ ’moral 'virtue, (riu<f>po<rinn j signifies temperance, — the virtue, as 
Aristotle says, ij au>'(u Tt)v (ppiva, which preserves the vigour 
of tho intellect. Here it signifies modesty, the virtue of a 
sober and well-regulated mind. 
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chap. y. 

Of Meekness and Irascibility , 

But meekness is a mean state on the subject of 1. 
angry feelings. But because the mean lias no np^rtc 
name, and we can scarcely say that the Extremes 
have any, we give to the *incan the name of 
meekness, though it declines towards the defect, 
which has no name. But the excess might be itaex- 
caHed a species of irascibility ; for the passion is tremes. 
anger, and the things that cause it arc nnuiy and 
various.^"" He, therefore, who feels anger on proper 2. 
occasions, at proper persons, and besides in a proper Clmrac- 
manner, at proper times, and for a proper length of tenstics of 
time, is an object of praise. Tliis character will 
therefore be the meek man, in the very points, in 
which meekness is an object of praise ; for by the 
meek man we mean him who is undisturbed, and 
not carried away by passion, but who feels anger 
according to the dictates of reason, on pi-oper occar; 
sions, and for a proper length of time. Bu!T the 
meek man seems to err rather on the side of defect ; 
for he is not inclined to revenge, but rather to for- 
give. But the defect, whet^r it b? a kind of 3. 9 
insensibility to anger, or whatever it be, is blamed; The defect/ 
for those who do not foil anger in proper cases, 
are thought to be fools, as well as those who do 
not fcgl it in the proper manner, nor at the proper 
time, nor at the prop?/ persons ; for such an one 
seems to havo no perception, nor sense # of pain ; 
and from his insensibility *0 anger, he is not dis- 
posed to defend himself ; but it is like a slave to 
endure insults offered to pne’s self, apcTto owjrlook 
them when offered to one’s relations. But the excess 4. 
takes place in all the categories ; for it is possibly The cxcen 
to be angry with improper persons, on improper 
occasions, too much, too quickly, or too long ; yet 
all these circumstances ore not united in the same 
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person ; for it is impossible that they shoqkl be ; 
for the eTil destroys itself, and- if entire, becomes 
intolerable. 

5. Irascible men, therefore, are easily angered, with 
O r yi\ot. improper objects, on improper occasions, and too 

( v much ; but their anger quickly ceases, and this is 
the best point in tlieir character. And this is the 
case -with them, because they do not restrain 
their anger, but retaliate openly and visibly, be- 
because of their impetuosity, and then they be- 

6 . come calm. The choleric, who are disposed to bo 

A*p6jjo- angry with everything, and on eveiy occasion, aro 
* ou likewise in excess ; whence also they derive tlieir 

(%i name. But the bitter aro difficult to be appeased, 
UiKpoi. and retain their anger a long time, for tht^repress 
their rage ; but there comes a cessation, when they 
liave retaliated ; for revenge makes their anger 
cease, because it produces pleasure instead of the 
previous pain. But if they do not get revenge, they 
feel a weight of disappointment : for, owing to its 
not showing itself, no one reasons with them ; and 
there is need of time for a mau to digest liis anger 
within him. 1 Persons of this character are very 
‘troublesome to tfiem selves, and to tlieir best friends. 

8. But we call those persons ill-tempered who 
XaXeiroL feel anger on jknprojier occasions, too much, or 
, too long, aud 1 wlio do not become reconciled with- 

IrascibL out revenge or jJunishment. But wc consider the 
iity is excess to l>e more opposite to the mean than the 
more op- defect, for 'it, occurs more frequently ; for revenge is 
xoctorn° more natural to man than meekness : and the ill- 
than the tempered are worse to live with than any. But the 
opposite observation which was made in the former part, is 
extreme, clear frdin what we are i now saying ; for it is diffi- 
cult to determine with accuracy the manner, the 
persons, the occasions, and the length of time for 

■ Etymologists have doubted whether the composition of 
•ajcpdfcoXoc be drpog, or deparog, but this observation of 
Aristotle shows that in his opinion the word is derived from 
droog, an extreme. 

* Hoc est conficere ac sedare perturbationem.— Fclicianus. 
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which one ought to be angry, and at what point 
one ' ceases to axs\ lightly, or wrongly. For lie 9. 
who transgresses the limit a litfle is not blamed, Slight 
whether it be on the side of excess or deficiency : tran “iction 
and we sometime^ praise those ftho fall short, and no e 
call them meek ; and we call the irascible manly, 
as being able to govern. But it is not easy to lay 
down a precise rule as to the extent and nature of 
the transgression, by wliicli a man becomes cul- 
pable ; for the decision must be left to particular 
cases, and to the moral sense. Thus much, how- ■ 
ever, is clear, that the mean habit is praiseworthy, 
according to which wo feel anger with proper per- 
sons, on proper occasions, in a proper manner, and 
so forth **and the excesses and defects are blame- 
able ; a little blameablb when Jbhey are only a little 
distance from the mean ; more blaineable when they 
are further ; and when they arc very far, very blame- 
able. It is clear, therefore, that we must hold to 
the mean habit. Let the habits, therefore, which 
relate to anger have been sufficiently discussed. 


CHAP. VI. 


'S 

Of the Social Virtue and its Contrames. 

But in the intercourse of .life and society, and the 1# 
interchange of words and actions, # somo» people Of the *>- 
appear to be mcn-pleasers ; who praise everything cial virtue 
with a view to give pleasure, and nevA* in any A P E(TK01 - 
case take flhe opposite* side, but tliink they ought 
to give no pain or annoyance to those in wligso 
society they happen to be; others, contrary to 
these, who * oppose everything, and Jire utterly 
careless of giving pain, ane called cross and’ quar- 
relsome. That these habits are blaineable, is 2, 
•vident ; and likewise that the mean habit ho* a vmeoX# 
tween them is praiseworthy, according to* which 
x man will approve and disapprove • of proper % 
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3. objects, and in a proper manner. Therp is no 
The mean name assigned to this habit, but It most resembles 
<Ji ftvrov ^ en ^ s ^l ) > f° r who according to the mean 
trrkpytLv. k^it ^ such 93 we mean by the expression, “a kind 

and gentle friend,” if we add thereto the idea of 
affection ; while this habit differs from friendship, 
in being without passion and affection for those 
with whom one has intercourse ; for it is not from 
being a friend or an enemy that he approves or dis- 
approves in every c/juse properly, but because it is 
Ins nature ; for he will do it alike in the case of 
those whom he knows, and those whom he does not 
know, and to those with whom ho is intimate, ancl to 
those with whom he is not intimate, except that he 
will always do it properly i for it is noir^t in the 
same way to pay regard to, or to give pain, to 
intimate friends and strangers. 

4. Generally, therefore, we havo said, that in his 
It aims at intercourse he will behave properly; and referring 
pleasure ^ conduct to the principles of honour and ex- 
pediency, he will aim at not giving pain, or at 
giving pleasure. For he seems* to be concerned 
with the pleasures and pains that arise in the inter- 
"cc’-JEse of society ; and in all of these in which it is 
dishonourable or inexpedient to give pleasure, he 
will show disapprobation, and will deliberately prefer 
to give pain. * And if the action bring upon the 
doer disgrace or harm, and that not small, and the 
opposite course of conduct only slight pain, he will 

3 . not approve,- but will disapprove of it highly. But 
his manner of intercourse will be different with 
persons of rank, and with ordinary persons, and 
with those who are more or less known to liim ; 
and in all other cases of difference he will act in 
like manner, awarding to each his due : and 
abstractedly preferring to give pfeasuie, and 
cautions about giving pain, but yet attending 
always to the results, 1 mean to the honourable 
‘and the expedient, if they be greater than the 
pain. And for the sake of giving great pleasure 
afterwards, he will inflict small pain. Such, then, 
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is lie \|flio is in the mean, but it has not a name. 6. 

But of those who give pleasure, he who aims at being ^^tine- 
pleasant, without any further object, is a man- Jween 
pkaser • he who does it tliat,some benefit may and dpicr 
accrue to him in money or that which money pur- *o£. 
chafes, ia a flatterer. But as for liim who gives 
pain and always disapproves, we liave said that he 
is morose and quarrelsome. But the extremes 
appear opposed to each other, bocause tiie mean 
has no name. 


CIIAP. YII. 

* T)f the Tnithful , and those in the Extremes. 

The mean state on the subject of arrogance is con- 1. 
cevned with almost the same object matter as the TruthfiL ■ 
last ; this also lias no name. But it would be no l^id ness * 
plan to go through and enumerate such habits as 
these ; for we should have a more accurate knowledge 
of what relates to moral cliaracter, when we have gone 
tlirougli them individually ; and wo shpuld belicve i 
that the virtues are mean states, if we saw alrTTUo 
comprehensive view that the position was true in 
every instance. .Now, in social Intercourse, those 2. 
persons who associate with others for The purpose 
of giving picture, and thc»se who do it for the 
purposo of giving pain, ha\e been treated of. But 
let us speak of those who arc true, and those who 
are fajse, in tlieir words, their actions, «nd their 
pretensions f 

Now, the arrogant man appeal's inclined to pre- 3. 
tend to things honourable,, wluch do not E>clong*to Excess 
him, and to things greater than what belong to 
him : tho falsely modest, pn the otjier hand, is apt puviia 
to deny what refill y does belong to him, or to (false mo- 
make it out to be less than it is. But he who i§ dest y)- 
in the mean is, as it were, a real character, {ruthful 
in his actions aud his words, and rca4y to allow 
that he possesses what he really possesses, without 
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making it greater or less. But it is possibly to do 
all these tilings with or without * a motive. But 
every one, except - he acts with a motive, speaks, 
acts, and lives, according to his character. But 
falsehood, abstractedly, is bad ai?d blameable, and ‘ 
truth honourable and praiseworthy ; and thus the 
truthful man being in the mean, is praiseworthy ; 
while the false are both blameable ; but the arrogant 

4. man move so than the other. But let us speak 
nmi nXij- about each separately : and first, about thfe truthful; 
GtvTLKau. £ or we arc no t speaking of him who speaks truth 

in liis agreements, nor in matters that relate to 
injustice or justice ; for this would belong to another 
virtue ; but of him who in cases of no such conse- 
quence ob, selves truth in liis words amt^: actions, 
from being such in character. 

5. But such a man would appear to be a worthy 
man ; for the lover of truth, since he observes it in 
matters of no consequence, will observe it still more 
in matters of consequence ; for inasmuch as he who 
is cautious of falsehood for its own sake, will surely 
be cautious of it as being disgraceful ; and such a man 
is praiseworthy. But he declines from the truth 
rather on the side of defect ; for this appciirs to be 
in better t:istc, because excesses are liateiul. 

6 . But he who m^kes pretensions to greater things 
Arrogant, than really •belong to him, without any motive, re- 
sembles abase mail, “for otherwise he would not have 
taken pleasure in the falsehood ; but still he appears 
foolish rather Alum bad. But if it be with a motive, 
he who does it for the sake of glory or honour is 
not very blameable, as the arrogant nu»n ; but he 
who does it for the sake of money is more dishonour- 
able. Blit the character of the arrogant in m does 
not consist in the power of being so, but in the de- 
liberate preference to be so ; for he is arrogant, just 
as the liar, from the liallit, and from liis being of 
this character. Those, therefore, who are arrogant 
for tlie' sake of honour, pretend to such things 
as are followed by praise or congratulation ; those 
who are so' for the sake of gain pretend to such 
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things as their neighbours reap the advantage o£ 
and of Vhich the •absence in themselves may escape 
notice, as that they are skilful 11 physicians or sooth- 
sayers j wherefore most men pretend to such things 
as these, and are thus arrogant ' for they possess 
the qualities whiclt wc have mentioned. 

But the falsely modest, who speak of themselves 8. 
on the side of defect, seem more refined in character; Falsely 
for they arc not thought to speak for the sake of mo( ^ ert * 
gain, but to avoid tliat which is troublesome to 
others. These, too, more than oilier men, deny that 
they possess honourable qualities ; as Socrates also 
did. But those who pretend to things of small im- 
portance, and which they evidently do not possess, 
aro callod^emining and consequential, and are veiy 
contemf>?il>le. And false mo<Jesty appears some- 9. 
times to be arrogance ; as the dress of the La- Uat/Koway 
codtemonians ; for too great defect, as well as °W 0l * p 
excess itself, looks like arrogance. But those who Ytise 
make a moderate use of false modesty, and in ca&es modesty 
where the truth is not too obvious and plain, appear sometime? 
polished. But thg arrogant seems to he opposed to 1S arro “ 
the truthful character, for it is the woi*se of the two 
extremes/ 

u If (TGfp&v is here a substantive, it must oe an attack upon 
the Sophists as pretenders to wisdom whie^ they did not pos- 
sess. The preceding passage renders this no* improbable, for 
one great difference between the SojrfiL-ts and the philoso- 
phers, who were, like Pluto and Aristotle* opposed to them, 
was that they taught for gain. This their opponents thought 
unworthy of the dignity of a philosopher. The* teaching of 
Socrates professed to be, as Aristotle asserts below, directly 
opposed.to anything like pretension, hence tin? tipweia, 
which was ontt characteristic, of it. On this subject Michelet 
refers to an essay of Hegel, Gcsch. d. Phil., tom. ii. pp. 53-57. 

For an able aud elaborate defence of the Sophists, ^md most 
interesting observations on the teaching of Socrates, see Grote's 
Hist, of Greece, vol. vjii. pp. G7 and 08. v 

w ttavKoiravoiipyag, a rogue ^bo puts a. good face CD, tin* 
worst case. — Liddell ami Scott . 
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CHAP. YTTT. 

Of graceful or polished Wit, and i/s contrary. 

A 

\ 1. Bur since there are periods of relaxation in life, 
The virtue and i n them sportive pastime is admissible, in 
in periods of tliis case also there seems to 1x5 a certain method 
re axa ion. ^ intercourse consistent with propriety and good 
taste, and also of .saving proper things and in a 
proper manner; and likewise a proper manner 
of hearing. But there will be a difference in point 
of the persons among whom we speak, or w^om 

2 . we hear. But it is clear that on these subjects 
there is excess and defect. Those, thcHifore, who 

Bwpo\6xof exceed in the ridiculous appear to be buffoons 
and vulgar, always longing for something ridi- 
culous, and aiming more at exciting laughter 
tltirn speaking decently, and causing no pain to 
the object of their sarcasm. But those who neither 
say anytliing laughable themselves, nor approve of 

3. it in others, appear to be clownish and harsh ; but 

EurpaTre- those who arc sportive with good taste are called 
* 01 ’ ‘ man of graceful wit (tvrpdircXofj from tv, well, and 

Tptmo, to turn), as possessing versatility, for such 
talents fceem tft be the gestures of the moral 
character ;» and the character, like the body, is 
judged of by ita gestures. But since what is ridi- 
culous is on the surface,. and the generality of man- 
kind arc pleased with sport, and even with over- 
much jesting, eycn buffoons are called men of grace- 
ful wit, as though they were refined ; but from 
what has been said, it is clear that they differ from 
them, said differ considerably. 

4. But tact peculiarly belongs to the mean habit ; 
TWt. and it is - the part of * a clever man of tact to 

speak and listen to su£h things as befit a worthy 
man and a gentleman ; for in sport there are some 
things which it is proper for such a man to say and 
to listen to. And the sportiveness of the gentle- 
man differs from that of the slave, and that of tha 
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educated from that of the uneducated man : and a 
person might see this difference from the difference Comedy, 
between old and recent comedies in the old ones ' 
obscenity constituted the ridiculous ; in the modem 
ones inuendo j and there is considerable difference 
between these in point of decency. 

Must we, then, define the man who jests with 3. 
propriety as one who says such things as are not 
unbefitting a gentleman ? or who takes car® not to 
give pain to his hearer, but rather to give plea- 
sure ? or is such a thing os this incapable of defini- 
tion ? for different things are hateful and pleasant 
to different people. The tilings which he will say 
he will also listen to ; for it is thought that a man 
would dptfiiose things wjiich he would bear to hear 
of . Now, he will not do everything that he will 
listen to ; for a scoff is a sort of opprobrious ex- 
pression ; and there are some opprobrious expros- 
dons wldcli are forbidden by legislators ; and 
perhaps there are things at which they ought to 
lave forbidden men to scoff. Now, the refined 
uid gentlemanly man will so bcliave, being as it 
were a law to himself : and such is he .who is in 
the mean, whether he be called a man of tact, or* 


graceful wit. 

But the buffoon cannot resist wlsst is ridiculous, 6. 
and spares neither himself nor anyboffy^lse, if he X°C 

can but raise a laugh; and tins* he will do by 
saying such things as the* gentleman would not 
think of saying, or sometimes even <*f listening * Ay pioc. 
to. But the clownish man is in all such companies 


useless, for h<| contributes nothing, and disapproves 
of everything. But recreation and sport ppjrear to 
be necessary in life. 

Now, these just mentioned are the mean states Tke*e 
in the social intercourse of life ; they all refer to tlje 
interchange of certain words and actions, but they re f er 
differ, in that one relates to truth, and others^ to tjie social 


w The dramatic literature of our own country, as frell an 
that of Athens, furnishes a valuable index to the progress of 
refinement and moral education. 
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intercourse pleasure. But of those that relate to pleasure, one is 
of life. concerned with sport, the othe^ with the other in- 
* tercourse of life. 


CIIAP. IX. 

Of (he Sense of Shame . 

1. But it; is not proper to speak of tho sense of shame 
A tfwff de- as a virtue, for it is more like a passion than a habit ; 
fined : it it is therefore defined as a kind of fear of disgrace ; 
virtue ^but ^ut ^ effects it resembles very nearly the fear 
h passion, that is experienced in danger ; for those who are 
ashamed grow red, and tlnsc who fear (Lath turn 
pale. Both, therefore, appear to be in some sort 
connected with the body ; and this seems charac- 
2,.teristic of a passion rather than a habit. But this 
passion befits not every age, but only that of youth ; 
for we think it right that young persons should be 
apt to feel shame, because from firing in obedience 
to passion they commit many faults, and are re- 
strained by a sense of shame. And we praise those 
yfrong persons who are apt to feel shame ; but no 
man would praise an older person for being shame- 
faced ; for wef think it wrong that lie should do 
anything \o be ashamed of; for shame is no part 
of the cnaracter of the good man, if, indeed, 
it be true that it follbws unworthy actions; for 
such things he ought not to do. But whether the 
things be in reality or only in opinion disgraceful, 
it makes no difference ; for neither ought to be 
done ; so- that a man ought not to feel shame. 

3. " Moreover, it is a mark of a bad man to be of 
Shame not such diameter as to do any of these things. But 
the proof to t> e 0 f such character; as to feel shame in case be 
man g ° 0d should do any such action, and for this cause to 
think himself a good man, is absurd ; for shame 
follows only voluntary actions ; but the good man 
will never do bad actions voluntarily. But shame 
may be hypothetically a worthy feeling ; for if a man 


Adapted 
properly 
to youth. 
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were to*do such a thing, he would be ashamed ; but 
this has nothing to do with the virtues : but though 
shamelessness, and not to be ashamed to do (hs- • 
graceful actions, be bad, yet it is npt on this account 
a virtue for a m%n who does such things to be 4. ^ 
ashamed. Neither is continence, properly speak- Coajinenca 
ing, a virtue, but a kind of mixed virtue ; but tbo 
subject of continence shall be fully discussed here- yfr- 
after. But now let us speak of justice. tee. 
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CHAP. L 

Of Justice and Injustice .* 

1, But we must inquire into the sub ject of justice and 
injustice, and see what kind of actions they are con- 

s cerued with, what kind of mean state justice is, and 

■ 

• This book is almost' identically the same with the fourth 
book of the Eudemean Ethics. A passage in Plato's treatise 
De Legibus, p. 757, quoted by Brewer, p. 167, shows how 
far. the views of the great master and his distinguished pupil 
coincided on this subject of particular justice. As far as 
regarded universal justice, the theory of Plato was as fol- 
lows : — He considered the soul a republic (De Rep. iv.) f 
composed of three faculties or orders. <(1.) Reason, the go- 
verning principle. (2.) The irascible passions. (3.) The 
, concupiscible -passions. When each of these three faculties of 
tHCHnind confined itself to its proper office, without attempt- 
ing to encroach upon that of any other ; when reason go- 
verned, and the passions obeyed, then the result was that 
complete virtue,, which Plato denominated justice . Under 
the idea of universal justice will be comprehended the “ jus- 
titia expletrix," ana “ justitia attributrix," of Grotius; the 
former of which consists in abstaining from what is another's, 
and in doing vpluntarily whatever we can with propriety he 
forced to do ; the latter, which consists in proper beneficence, 
and which 1 * comprehends all the social virtues. This latter 
kind has been by some termed “-distributive justice," but in 
a different Bense from that in which the expression is used by 
Aristotle. 1 — (A. Smith, Mor. Sent. Part VII. 2.) With 
respect to particular justice? distributive justice takes cogni- 
zance of the P 3 ts of men, considered in relation tc the state, 
aiuV comprehends what we call criminal cases. Corrective 
justice considers men in relation to each other, and compre- 
hends civil cases. Aristotle has also treated the subject of 
justide and injustice, though in a less scientific manner, in 
his Rhetoric, Book 1. cc. xii. xiii. xiv., to the translation- of 
( which, in this series, together with the accompanying notes, 
the reader is referred. 
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between what things "the just,” that is, the ab- 
stract principle of Justice, is a mean. But let our 
investigation be conducted after th*e same method as * 
in the case of the virtues already discussed. We see, 2 . 
then, that all men gznean by the term justice that Justip**" 
kind of habit from which men are apt to perform a . nt ^J ua • 
just actions, and from which they act justly, and e ” 
wish for just things ; and similarly in the case of in justice 
. injustice, that habit from which they act unjustly, three 
and wish for unjust things. *Let these things, ^“* 8 * m 
therefore, be first laid down as it were in outline ; “ ecCB 8 ar y* 
for the case is not the same in sciences and capacities I’rafl&citT 
as in habits ; for the same capacity and science seems 2. Moral 
to comprehend within its sphere contraries ; but choice. * 
one contrary habit does not infer the other con- 3. Action, 
trary acts : b for instance, it is not the case that, from ^dlni- 
the habit of health, the contrary acts are performed^ ortim j may 
but only the healthy ones ; for we say tliat a man be of con- 
walks healthily when he walks as a healthy map. trai ?es ; 
would walk. Hence a contrary habit is often ^ ltcan ‘ 
known from its contrary ; and the habits are often 
known from the things connected with and attend- A ' 
ant upon them ; for if the good habit of body be m y be 
well known, the bad habit becomes known also ; aUtt known 
the good habit is known from the things which be- from its 
long to it, and these things from the good habit ; coatJrary ' 
for if the good habit of body be firm ness W flesh, it 
necessarily follows that the baa Hhbit of body is 
looseness of flesh ; and that Vliich is likeljj tb cause 
the good habit of body is that which us likely to 
cause firmness of flesh. • * 

But it, generally speakjng, follows, that if the one 
of two contraries be used in more senses than one, 
the other contrary is likewise used in more* senses 
than one : for instance, if the just is so iyaed, so also 5 , 
is the unjust. But "justice and injustice seem to The terms 

used in more senses than one ; but because of their justice hnd 

injustice 

b The same habit cannot have to do with contraries, whereas * 
the same science can, e.g. the habit of health can only produce 
healthy action, but the science of healing can, if abused, \no* 
duce unhealthiness. 
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have more dose affinity, their homonymy escapes notice, and is 
than one not so dear to be understood, a& in the case of things 
tion'wMch differing ; for the difference in species is a 

however, ’ great difference for instance, both the bone under 
'Th o^rcely the neck of animals, and that with which they 
observtf- lock doors, aro called by the same Greek word 
bl f* K\et£. Let us, then, ascertain in how many senses 
rJJraT 040 ’ the term unjust man is used. Now, the transgressor 

6. of law appears to be imjust, and the man who takes 
The just more than his share, and the unequal man ; so that 
umn is it is clear that the just man also will mean the man 
and frog" wbo acts according to law, and the equal man. 
the diKaiov The just will therefore be the lawful and the equal ; 
is yofufiov and the unjust the unlawful and the unequal But 
therefore 1 s * nce ^j^t man is a 1 so one who fykes more 
the'ldtjeoi' than his share, h6 will be of this character with re- 
is irapavo- gard to goods ; not, indeed, all goods, but only those 
fiov and in which there is good and bad fortune ; and these 
uviffov. are absolutely always good, but relatively not always. 

' * Yet men pray for and pursue these things ; they 
ought not, however ; but they ought to pray that 
absolute goods may be goods relatively to them- 
selves, ancl they, ought to choose those things which 
awe good to themselves. 0 

8. But the unjust man does not always choose too 
much, but sometimes too little, in tlio case of things 

All lawful absolutely* -bad, but because even the smaller evil 
tilings lire appears to be in some sense a good, and covetous- 
joat. ness is for what is good,' for this reason he appears 
to tak£ moro than his share. He is also unequal ; 
for this includes the other, and is a common term. 

9. But since the transgressor of law is, asowe said, un- 
just, and the keeper of law just, it is dear that all 

* See 3uven. Sat. z. 

“ Say, then, shall man, deprived all power of choice, 

Ne'er raise to Heaven the supplicating voice ? 

s Not bo ; but to the godb his fortunes trust : 

Their thoughts are wise, their dispensations just. 
t What best may prof.'*, or delight, they know, 

Afcd real good for fj/5ried bliss bestow : 

With eyes of pit the our frailties scan ; 

More dfear to ttaem to himself, is man.” 

f Gifford's Transl. 50 9. 
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lawful things arc in some sense just ; for those 
things which have been defined by the legislative 
science are lawful : and each one ef these we assert # 
to be just. But laws make mention of all subjects, 10 . 
with a view either § to the common advantage of all. Object^ 
or of men in power,, or of the best citizens ; d accord- 1**51^ 
ing to virtue, or some other such standard. So 
that in one way we call those things just which are 
adapted to produce and preserve liappiness^and its 
parts for the social community.. But the law di- 11- 
rocts the performance of the acts of the brave man ; 
for instance, not to leave his post, nor to fly, nor to 
throw away his arms ; and the acts of the temperate 
man • for instance, not to commit adultery or out- « 
rage ; au^t tlie acts of the meek man ; for instance, 
not to assault or abuse ; and in* like manner, in the 
case of the other virtues and vices, it enjoins one 
class of actions, and forbids the other ; a well-made 
law does it well, and one framed off-hand and with- 
out consideration badly. 

This justice, therefore, is perfect virtue, not abso- 12. 
lutely, but relatively. And for this reason justice Universal 
often appears to be the most excellent of the vir- ** but 

tues ) and neither the evening nor {he morning star ielatively 
is so admirable.® And in a proverb wo say, “ In it is *n\- 
justice all virtue is comprehendetU’^And it is more * tfTrT? * 
than any others perfect virtue, because ibis the exer- 
cise of perfect virtue ; and it L^peifect, because the 
possessor of it is able to exercise bis virtue towards 
another person, and not only in referenda to him- 
self ; for many men are able to exercise virtue in j t j g 
their own concerns, but not in matters wfdeh con- iVfpov. 
cem other people. For this reason, the saying of 
Bias seems to be a good on§, “ Power will riiow the 

d This distinction i% drawn in order to malie the assertion 
applicable to the circumstances both of deoqpcratical and gpis- 
tocratical states. Gl dpiarot, the best citizens, t. e. the 
aristocracy. 

e There is no doubt that this is a proverbial saying, bnf 
whence it comes is doubtful ; by some it has been attributed 
to Euripides, by others, on the authority of Theophrastus, to 
Theognis.— Zell, 
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13. man for the man in power is at once associated 
with and stands in relation to others. And for this 
same reason justice alone, of all the virtues, seems 
to be a good to another person, because it has rela- 
tion to another /for it does what is advantageous 
to some one else, either to the* head, or to some 
member of the commonwealth. That man, there- 
fore, is the worst who acts viciously both as re- 
gards himself and his friends ; and that man is the 
best who acts virtuously not as regards himself, but 
as regards another ; for this is a difficult task 

14. This kind of justice, therefore, is not a division of 
•* virtue, but the whole of virtue ; nor is the contrary 

Universal injustice a part of vice, but the whole of vice. But 
justive the difference between virtue and this khjd of jus- 
tice is cleai* from th# preceding statements ; for th< 
vir * habits aro the same, but their essence is not th< 
same ; but so far as justice in tliis sense relates tc 
another, it is justice ; so far as it is such and such 
a habit, it is simply virtue/ 


CHAP. H. 

Of the nature and qualities of Particular Justice. 

i 1 . But that justice which is a part of virtue is the ob- 

That thfre j©ct of our investigation ; for (as we say) there is 
iwvnjustice suc ^ a kird justice : and, likewise, that injustice 
( 7 r\tow- which is a part of vice : and this is a proof that 

l ia ) there is ;*for he who energizes according to the other 

vices acts unjustly, but docs not take 1 ’ more than 
bis sharo ; as the man who through fear has thrown 
aWay his* shield, or through moroseness has used abu- 
sive language or through illiberajity has refused to 
giv<? pecuniary assistance ; but whenever a man takes 

f Virtue and universal justice are substantially the same, 
but in the mode of their existence they differ ; or, in other 
words, the same habit, which, when considered absolutely, is 
termed virtue, is, when considered as a relative duty, termed 
universal justice. 
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mere %n Lis share, he does so frequently not from 
any one of these "vices, still less from all of them, 
but still from some vice (for we blame him) ; 
nan^ly from injustice. There is. therefore, some 2. 
other kind of injustice, which is as a part to a It differs 
whole, and some “tmjust,” which is related to that 
“unjust” which transgresses the law, as a part to a Jaltfrom 
whole. Again , if one man commits adultery for a whole, 
the sake of gain, and receives something for it in 
addition, and another docs so at some cost* for the 
gratification of his lusts, the 1 alter would seem to 
be intemperate rather than taking more tlian his 
share; and the former unjust, but not intemperate: 
it is clear, at any rate, that he committed tbe crime 
for the sake of gain. Again, in all other acts of 3. 
injustice it is possible alVays to # refer the action to 
some specific vice : for instance, if a person has 
committed adultery, you may refer it to intempe- 
rance ; if he has deserted liis comrade’s side in the 
ranks, to cowardice ; if he has committed an assault, 
to anger ; but if he lias gained anything by the 
act, you can refer.it to no vice but injustice. So 4 
that it is evident that there is another kind of in- 
justice besides universal injustice, Which is a part of 
it, and is called by the same name, because the 
generic definition of both is the same ; for the whole 
force of both consists in relation ; butane is conver- Particulai 
sant with honour, money, safety, cp witn whatever justice, 
common term would comprehend all these ; and its 
motive is the pleasure arising from gain ; «vlfilst the Universal 
other is conversant with all things with which a justice, 
good man is concerned. It is clear,' thcreJbre, that 
there are more kinds of 'justice than one, and that 
there is another kind besides that which is lyiiversal 
virtue : but we must ascertain its generic and spe- 
cific character. , 

Now, the "unjust” lias been divided into the am- 5 
lawful and the unequal ; and “ the just” into the 
lawful and the equal. Now, the injustice Jiefore* 
mentioned is according to the unlawful. But since 
the unequal and the more are not the* same, but 
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different, that is, that one bears to the 0 |Jier the 
relation of a part to a whole, e for everything which is 
, more is unequal, but it is not true that everything 
which is unequal is more ; and in the same way Jihe 
unjust and injustice lire not the same, but different 
in the two cases ; in the one case being as parts, in the 
other as wholes ; for this injustice of which we are 
now treating is a part of universal injustice ; and 
in like manner particular justice is a part of uni- 
versal justice ; so that we must speak of the parti- 
cular justice and tlio particular injustice ; and in 
like manner of the particular just, and the parti- 
' 6. cular unjust. Let us, then, dismiss that justice and 

Universal, injustice which is conversant with universal virtue, 
just&e dis- the one being the exercise of universal virtue with 
missed. relation to another, and the" other of universal vice ; 

and it is clear that we must dismiss also the just and 
unjust which are involved in these ; for one may 
almost Bay that the greater part of things lawful 
are those the doing of which arises from universal 
virtue ; for the law enjoins that we live according 
• to each particular virtue, and forbids our living ac- 
cording to each particular vice ; and all those law- 
r fyl things which arc enjoined by law in the matter 
of social education are tho causes which produce 
7. universal virtue, But as to private education, ac- 
cording to jyhieli a man is good absolutely, we must 
i. hereafter det era? incf- whether it belongs to tbe poli- 
tical or any other science \ for it is not perhaps en- 
« 8. tirely the r sinno thing in every case to be a good 

Particular man and a good citizen. But of the particular jus- 
tice, and of the particular just which t is according 
Distribu^ to ^ one B P ec ^ es ^ that which is concerned in the 

‘a The generic word “ unequal ” comprehends under it the 
specific ones “more” and “less,” and therefore is to them 
as a whole to its garts. Hence it is to be observed that the 
words “whole” and “part’' are used in their logical rela- 
tion : for, logically, the genus contains the species ; whereas, 
metaphysically, the Bpecies contains the genus : e. g. we divide 
logically the genus “ man” into “European, Asiatic,” &c., 
but each of the species, European, &c., contains the idea o! 
man, together with the characteristic difference. 
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distribuiions of honour, or of wealth, or of any of 
those other things’ which can possibly be distributed 
among the members of a political* community ; for 
in these cases it is possible that oije person, as com- 
pared with another, should have an unequal or an 9. 
equal share ; the other is that which is corrective Cor to live, 
in transactions 11 between man and man. And of 
this there are two divisions ; for some transactions 
are voluntary, and others involuntary : the vo- Transac- 
luntary are such as follow ; selling, buying, lending, 
pledgingtransactions, borrowing, 1 depositing of trusts, Vo^^ry. 
hiring ; and they are so called because the origin of I&yoIui^ 
such transactions is voluntary. Of involuntary trails- taiy .• 
actions, some are secret, as theft, adultery, poison- . 
ing, pandpring, enticing away of slaves, assassination, 
false witness ; others accompanied with violence, as 
assault, imprisonment, death, robbery, mutilation, 
evil-speaking, contumelious language. 


. CHAP. III. 


Of Distributive Jus tic l . 


But since the unjust man is unequal, and the unjust 1- 
is unequal, it is clear that there is some mean of the A 1U8t act . 
unequal ; and this is the equal-; fqr in every action twd thing ^ 
in which there is the morq and the less equal, there and with ! 
is the equal also. If, therefore, the unjust he un- reference to 
equal, the just is equal ; but this, without argument, two P er ’’ 


h The wore? owvaXXdy/xa^a, here rendered 1 * transactions , 99 
must not be understood aa hieing limited to cases of obligations 
voluntarily incurred, but as comprehending all cates of obli- 
gation which exist in the dealings between man and man, 
whether moral, social, or political. A <n tvaXkayna Uovmov 
may be either verbal or written ; if written, it mire be 
(1.) avvOrjKti , which term is generally used of political agree- 
ments or conventions ; (2.) ovyypatprfo a legal bond ; (3.) 
ffVfi€6\aiov, an instrument in the case of a pecuniary loam 
See Rhet. 1. xv. * 

1 xpffffic is that contract which the Roman jurists term 
“ commodatum.” — Michelet, 
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must ba clear to everybody. But since theiequal is 
a mean, the just must also be a Jrind of mean. But 
the equal implies two terms at least ; the just, there- 
fore, must be both a mean and equal, it must rebate 
to some things and some persons. In that it is a 
. mean, it must relate to two tilings, and these are 
the more and the less ; in that it is equal, to two 
things, and in tliat it is just to certain persons. 

2. It follows, therefore, that the just must imply four 

be four** 11 ^ erms ^ ka** > for the persons to whom the just 
terms • relates are two, and the things that are the subjects 

two per- of the actions are two. And there will be the 
sons aud same equality between the persons and between the 
two things, things- 

for as the things are to one another so 
are the persons, for if the persons are unequal, they 
will not have equal things. # 

3. But hence arise all disputes and quarrels, wher. 
equal persons have unequal things, or unequal per- 
sons have and have assigned to them equal things. 
Again, this is clear from the expression "according 
to worth for, in distributions, all agree that justice 
ought to be according to some standard of worth, yet 
all do not make that standard the same ; for those 

■ who are inclined to democracy consider liberty as 
the standard ; those who are inclined to oligarchy, 
wealth ; others, mobility of birth ; and those who are 

4 . inclined to gristocracy, virtue.* J ustice, therefore, is 
something proportionate ; for proportion is the pro* 
perty not of arithmetical numbers only, but of num- 
ber universally ; for proportion is an equality of ratio, 
and implies four terms at least. Now it is clear, 
that disjunctive proportion implies four t terms ; but 
continuous proportion is in' four terms also ; for it 
will use, one term in place of two, and mention it 
twice ; for instance, as A to B, so is B to C ; B h& 
therefore beGh mentioned twice. So that if B lx 
put'down twice, the terms of the proportion are four 

*• Moreover, the just also implies four terms at l$ast 
and the ratio is the same, for the persons and the 
things are similarly divided Therefore, as the term 
k Compare Arut. Rhet. Book I. c. vilL 
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A to thJberm B, so will be the term C to the term D; 
and therefore, alternately, as A to 0 so B to D. So 
that the whole also bears the same proportion to the 
whole which the distribution puts together in pairs; 
and if it puts them together in this way, it puts 
"hem together jusffly. 1 The conjunction, therefore, 
jf A and C and of B and D is the just in the dis- 
tribution ; and this just is a mean, that is, a mean 
between those things which arc contrary to propor- 
tion ; for the proportionate is a piean, and the just 
is proportionate. But mathematicians call this kind 6. 
of proportion geometrical, for in geometrical propor- 
tion it comes to pass that the whole has the same ratio 
to the whole which each of the parts has to the other ; * 
but this jjroportion is not continuous, for the person The pra 
and the thing are not one’ term numerically. But the portion* 
unjust is that which is contrary to proportion ; there 
is one kind, therefore, on the side of excess, and one 
on tlio side of defect ; and this is the case in acts, 
for be who acts unjustly has too mu ih, and the man 
who is treated unjustly too little good But in the 7. 
case of evil, the same thing happens inversely, for 
the less evil compared with the greater becomes a 
good ; for tho less eiil is more eligible than the ' 
greater, and the eligible is good, and the more 
eligible a greater good This, therefore, is one 
species of the just. 


CHAP. IV. 

0/ Justice in Transactions between Man and Mm. 

• , i ^ i i 

But the other one is the corrective, and its prcvince i. 

;.s all transactions, as well voluntary atf involuntary. In correc- 
But this just’ has a different form from the preeed- t ! ve i™ - 
lug ; for that which is distributive of common pro- * 

1 A : B :: C : D. * 

Alternando, A : C : : B : D. 

Componendo, A + C : B + D :: A : U. 

Alternando, A + C : A :• B + D : B. 
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propor. perty is always according to the proportioW before 
tion is ob- mentioned. For if the distribution be of common 
cause^it^ 6 ” P ro P er ^y> it will be made according to the propor- 
regards the ti°n which the original contributions bear to each 
and other ; and the unjust which is opposed to this just is 
nofruo. contrary to the proportionate. ’But the just which 
exists in transactions is something equal, and the 
far as re- unjust something unequal, but not according to 
gards geometrical but arithmetical proportion ; for it mat* 
£»//ha. ters nof whether a good man has robbed a bad man, 

2. or a bad man a good man, nor whether a good or a 
bad man has committed adultery ; the law looks to 
the difference of the hurt alone, and treats the per- 
sons, if one commits and the other suffers injury, as 
equal, and also if one has done and the $ther suf- 

3. fered hurt. So that the judge endeavours to make 
this unjust, which is unequal, equal ; for when one 
man is struck and the other strikes, or even when 
•one kills • and the other dies, the suffering and the 
doing are divided into unequal parts ; but then he 
endeavours by means of punislunent to equalize 
them, by taking somewhat away from the gain. For 
the term “ gain ” is used (to speak once for all) in 

. such cases, although in some it may not be the exact 
word, as in the case of the man who strikes a blow, 
and the term “loss” in the case of the man who 
suffers it ; Jbut when the suffering is measured, the 
, expressions gain .and loss are used. 

4. So that the equal is tjie mean between the mo re 
and the Lies. But gain and loss arc one more, and 
the other less, in contrary ways ) that is, the more 
of good* and the less of evil is a gqin, and the 

Correc- contrary is a loss. Between which the mean is 
tire justice the eqqal, which wc call the just. So that the 
a mean just which is corrective must be the mean’ be- 
tween loss mi gain. Hence it. is that when men 
have a quarrel they go to tlje judge ; but going to 

5. the judge is going to the just ; for the meaning 
•of the* word judge is a living personification of the 
just ; and they seek a judge as a mean ; some call 
them mediators, under the idea that if they hit 
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the meal, they will hit the just ; the just, therefore, 
is a kind of mean, because the judge is. 

But the judge equalises, and, just as* if a line 
had* been cut into two unequal # parts, he takes 
away from the greater part tliat quantity by which 
it exceeds the real •half’ and adds it to the lesser 
part ; but when the whole is divided into two 
equal parts, then they say tliat the parties have 
their own when they liave got an equal share. 
But the equal is the mean between greater and 
less, according to arithmetical proportion. For 
this reason also it is called ciKaiov, because it it 
ci\a (in two parts), just as if a person should call 
it oi\aiov (divided in two), and tho cWcun t)g is sc 
called, bejng as it were cix«ot//c (a divider). For 
when two tilings are equal, gnd from the one 
something is taken away and added to the other, 
this other exceeds by twice tliis quantity 3 for if it 
had been taken away from tlie one, and not added 
to the other, it wonld have exceeded by once tills 
quantity only 3 it would therefore have exceeded the 
mean by once tliis quantity, and the mean would 
have exceeded that part from which it was taken 
by once this quantity. By this means,* therefor^ 
we shall know both what it is right to take away 
from him who has too much, and what to add 
to him who has too little. For trie quantity by 
which the mean exceeds the lo& must be added to 
him who has the loss, and the quantity by which 
tho mean is exceeded by the greater npisfr b* taken 
a^ay from the greatest. , 

For Instance, tho linos A A, BB, CC, are* equal to 
each other 3 from tho fine AA, let A E be taken, 
or its equal CD, and added to line CC ; so tliat tl^e 
whole DCC exceeds AE by CD and CZ ; it there- 
fore exceeds BB by CD. m But these tStins, loss and 
m The following figure will explain Aristotle's meaning ?— 

A 1 A 

B B 

Z 

c 1 C D 


6 < 

How tho 
mean is do 
termijn*^^ 


Etynfblogy 
of #iKato». 


8 . 


9 . 


Origin of 
terms loss 
andg&iife 
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gain, take their rise from voluntary barter^ for the 
having more than a man's own’ is called gainiug, 
and to hdve less tlrnn he originally had, to suffer 
loss ; as in selling and buying, and all other twins- 
10. actions in which the law affords protection. But 
when the result is neither moife nor less, but the 
condition of parties is tlio same as before, they say 
that men have their own, and arc neither losers nor 
gainers. So that the just is a mean between gain 
and loss in involuntary transactions, that is the 
having the same both before find after. 


CHAP. Y. 

*1 1 

Of Retaliation 

The Pvthal I* 30 !* 10 tllink tkat retaliation is absolutely 
Koreans * as the Pythagoreans said ; for they simply 

called defined justice as retaliation to another. But reta- 
Justice lintion does not fit in cither with .the idea of distri- 

incorrecthr butivo ° r corrective J llsticc i and yet they would 
because *} ave tkat tk is is the meaning of the lilmdamanthian 
they called rule, “ If a man Buffers what he has done, straight- 
it so simply, forward justice would take place for in many 
and not points it is at Variance ; as for example, if a man 
\“yiav' a ‘ in au thority lias struck another, it is not right that 
he should he struck in return ; and if a man has 
struck .a person in authority, it is right that he 
should not only be struck, but punished besidps. 

■ The law of retaliation, “ le^ talionis,” of commutative 
justice, differs in the following respect from distributive and 
corrective, justice. As we have seen, distributive justice pro- 
ceeds on the principle of geometrical proportion,— corrective 
justice on that t»f arithmetical ; commutative justice, on both. 
For instance, we ijrst compare the commodities and the per- 
frons geometrically ; as the builder is to the shoemaker, so ie 
the number of shoes to the house. Next we give the shoe- 
maker a house, which renders the parties unequal. We then 
restore the equality arithmetically, by taking away from the 
, shoemaker the. equivalent to the house reckonel ia shoes, and 
restoring it to the builder. 
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Again, 'lie voluntariness and involuntariness of an 
action make a great, difference. But in the inter- 
course of exchange, such a notion of justice as reta- 
liation, if it be according to proportion and not 
according to equality, holds men together. For by 
proportionate retaliation civil society is held toge- 
ther ; for men cither seek to retaliate evil (for other- 
wise, if a man must not retaliate, his condition 
appeal's to be as bad as slavery) or to retaliate good 
(for otherwise there is no interchange of good offices, 
and by these society is held together) ; and for thi* 
reason they build the temple of the Graces in the 
public way , 0 to teach that kindness ought to be re- 
turned, for tin's is peculiar to gratitude ; for it is right 
to return a service to the person who lias done a 
favour, and then to be one’s self the first to confer the 
next. But diametrical conjunction causes propor- 
tionate return for example, let the builder l>e A, 
the shoemaker B, a house C, and a shoe I) ; the builder 

° The temples of the Graces were usually built in the 
ayopai. This was the case at Sparta ; and Pausanias informs 
us that it was also theysose at Orchomcnie and Olympia. The 
Graces, therefore, must be reckoned amongst the O col dyo- 
paioi. Cicero says , — 44 Oportet quoque in % civitatp bene insti- 
tuta templum esse Gratiarum, ut memincrint homines gratias 
esse referendas.*' 

p The following figure will explain what is meant by diame- 
trical conjunction : — 


2 . 

By avrtirt - 
ITOvtiilQ 
kar 9 di'ff- 
Xoyiap, 
the cases 
are 1 . ought 
to a certain 
equality. 


The rule of 
diametrical 
conjunc- 
tion. 



In commercial intercourse, A lakes so many IPs as are equal 
to C, and B takes in exchangd C, and tuis equalization is 
effected either by direct barter, or by means of the common 
measure, money. Respecting 44 value,” and the subjects eon- • 
nee ted with it, the student is referred to any treatises on poli- 
tical economy. Aristotle treats of the relation **hich subaurts 
between demand (yfida) and value in the Politics, I. iii. 

It 
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therefore ought to receive from the shoeraal^r some 
of his work, aud to give him soipe of his own in re- 
turn. If, therefore, there be proportionate equa- 
lity in the first, instance, and then retaliation take 
place, there will be the state of tilings which we 
described ; if not, there is no icquaiity, nor any 
E qualify bond to hold commercial dealings together : for 

will be there is no reason why the work of one should not 

b^observ better than the work of the other ; these things, 
iiur there- therefore, must be equalized; and tliis is tme in 
iative pro- the case of the otlier aits also ; for they would be 
portion of p U t an eud to, unless equality were observed be* 
thTn° nP aUd tween the dealer and tlie po-son dealt with, both 
tungs. ^ . t s regards quantity and quality. For commercial 
' intercourses does not take place between two physi- 

cians, but between a physician and an agriculturist, 
and generally between persons who are different, 
and unequal ; but it is necessaiy that these be made 
’equal. Therefore it is necessary that all things, of 
which there is interchange, should be in some 
5. manner commensurable. And for tliis purpose 
money came into use ; and it is in some sense a 
medium, for it measures everything ; so that it 
pleasures excess and defect ; for example, it measures 
how many shoos are equal to a house or to a certain 
quantity of food. As therefore tin* builder to the 
Tiie news- .shoemaker* so must be tlie number of shoes to the 
“sity of a house or the foul j 'for if this be not the case, there 


common llo interchange, nor commerce. But tliis 

proportion cannot exist, unless tlie things are in 
some manner equal. It is therefore necessary that 
all things should be measured, as was before siud, 
by some one thing. 

7. Now, demand is in reality tlie bond which keeps 
The com- all commercial dealings together. For if men 
Minn mea- wanted nothing, or not so much, there would not 
'demand) ia be . any, or not so much commerce. But money is 
o/iteTsub- as it were the substitute for demand ; and hence 
ititute, 'it line the name because it is not so by 

money. nature, but by law (rd^w), and because it is in our 
defined # own P ower t° cliange it, and render it useless. 
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There Sail, therefore, be retaliation, when eqnaliza- 8. 
tion has taken place. As, therefore, the agriculturist fhustra- 
to tlie slflJemakor, so is the work *of the shoemaker* 11011, 
to •that of the agriculturist. But when they make 
an exchange, it is necessary to bring them to the 
form of a proportifen, for otherwise one exti*eme will 
have both excesses of the mean. But when they 
have their own rights they are equal, anti able to deal 
with one another, because this equality i% able to 
take place between them. J.^et the agriculturist be A, 9 . 
the food C, the shoemaker B, and his work made 
equal to the agriculturist’s work I). But if* it had 
been impassible for them to have made this mutual 
return, there would have been no commercial in- 
tercourse between them. Now that demand, being 
as it were one thing, is tl*e bond which, in 
such circumstances, holds men together, is proved 
by the fact that when two men have no need of one 
another (nor one has need of tlie other) they do i!ot 
have commercial dealings together : as they do when 
one is in need of wliat another has (wine, for in- 
stance), giving in return corn for exportation. They 
must, therefore, be made equal. 

But with a view to future exchange, if we haw ' 1() 
at present no need of it, money is, as it were, our Moury a 
surety, that when we are in nccd-vc shall be able pledge thaf 
to make it; for it is neccssaiy tMt «, man who we ' na y . 
brings money should be able to getvhat he requires. 

But even money is liable fro tlie same objection as w i M . I1 wc . 
other commodities, for it is not always <7f equal want it. * 
Xfjdue ; but, nevertheless, it is more likqjy to re- 
main finn. t Therefore all things ought to have a 
measure of value ; for *thus there will always be 
exchange, and if there is fhis, there will Hoe com- 
merce. Money, therefore, as a measure, by making 
things commensumble, equalizes them ; for there 
could be no* commerce without exchange, no Ex- 
change without equality, and no equality without # 
the possibility of being commensurate. -Ndw, in ^ 
reality, it is impossible that tilings so .widely dif- 
ferent should become commensurable, but it is suffi- 

K O 

m 
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dently possible as far as demand requires) It is 
necessary, therefore, that there be some one tiling ; 
and this must he decided by agreement. r Where- 
fore it is calJed money (vdfuafia ) ; for this makes 
all things commensurable, for all tilings are mea- 
sured by money. Let a house b£ A, ten ininae 13, *i 
a bed C. Now, A is half 13 (supposing a house 
to be worth or equal to five mina)), and the bed 
'j a tenth part of B, it is clear, therefore, how 
many beds are equ.'il to a house, namely, live. But 
it is clear that this was the method of exchange 
before the introduction of money ; for it makes no 
difference whether five beds, or the price of live 
beds, be given for a house. Now we have said 
what the just and what the unjust are. But tins 
being decided, it is dear that just acting is a mean 
between acting and suffering injustice ; for one is 
having too much, and the other too little. But 
justice is a mean state, but not in the same manner 
as the before-mentioned virtues, but because it is of 
a mean, and injustice of the extremes. 1 And jus- 
tice is that habit, according to which the just man 
is said to be disposed to pi-actise the just in accord- 
ance with deliberate preference, and to distribute 
justly, between himself and another, and between 
two other persons ; not so as to take more of the 
good himseff, abd give less of it to the other, and 
inversely in the -eas£ of evil ; but to take an equal 
share according to proportion ; and in like manner 
between tWo other arsons. But injustice, on the 
contrary, is all this with respect to the unjust ; apd 
this is the excess and defect of what i r useflil and 
hurtful, contrary to the proportionate. Wherefore 
injustice is both excess and defect, because it is pro- 
ductive of excess and defect; that is, in a man’s 


** On the subject of Greek money, - see the articles and 
tables in Smith’s Dictionary of Antiquities. 

T The other virtues are mean habits between two extremes ; 
s. g. y erturage is a mean between rashness and cowardice; 
justice, on the other hand, is not in the mean between two 
t extremes, but its subject-matter (to ducaiov) is a mean be- 
1 fcween too much and too little. 
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own case excess of what is absolutely good, and de- 
fect of what is hurtful ; but in the case of others, 
his conduct generally is the same* but the violntioir 
of* proportion is on either side es it may happen. 
But in the case of an unjust act, the defect is the 1&» 
being injured, and the excess to injure. No w, re- 
specting justice and injustice, and the nature cf 
each, as also respecting the just and the unjust, let 
the manner in which we Lave treated the subject be 
deemed sufficient. 


CHAP. VI. 

* Of Political aitd Economical Justice.* 

But since it is possible for him who does unjust 1 . 
acts to be not yet unjust, by the commission, of An unjust 
what sort of unjust acts does a man become at once ^ 

unjust in each particular kind of injustice ? as, for 0 f injasliac** 
example, a thief* an adulterer, or a robber? or is this 
question of no consequence ? for a man might have 
connection with a woman, knowing perfectly who 
she is, and yet not at all from deliberate preference, 
but from passion. lie therefore commits an un just 2 
act, but is not unjust ; just iis he i’^not a thief, but 
he has committed theft; now an^adulTerer, hut he 
has committed adultery ; # and in like maimer iu all 
other cases. Now, the relation which •retaliation 3. 
bears to justice has been already sfated. But it 
o.Tght. not to escape our notice, that the abstract 
and politic®! just is the just of which wo are in 
search ; but this takes place in the case^of those Political 
who live as members of society, with a view to self- justice, 

■ From the discussion of the subject of nfllral justice, Aris- 
totle proceeds to that of political, and sta # tos that, according to 
its principles, he who commits an unjust action is not neces- 
sarily a morally unjust man : as*he might have acted not 0 / 
deliberate purpose (which is essential to a moral Act), but 
from impulse or passion. In morals, regard is paid to the 
intention, in civil wrongs we only look to the action done, and* 
the damage or wrong inflicted. — See Michelet's Com. p. 177, 
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sufficiency, and who are free and equal either pro- 

4- portionatcly or numerically. So that r-11 those 
•who arc not in this condition have not tile political 
just in relation torone another, but only a kind* of 
just, so called from its resemblance. For the term 
just implies the case of those idio have laws to 
which they are subject : aiul law implies cases of 
injustice ; for the administration of law is the de- 
cision of the just and the unjust. Now, injustice 
always implies an unjust act, but an unjust act does 
not always imply injustice. Now, to act unjustly 
means to give to ones self too great a share of abso- 
lute goods, and too small a share of absolute evils. 

5- . This is the reason why we do not suffer a man 
We do not to rule, but reason ; because a mail rules for him- 
man f but se ^ a,, d becomes a~ tyrant. But a ruler is the 
reason, to guardian of the just and if of the just, of equality 
govern us. also. But since a man seems to get no advantage 

hiiliself if lie is just (for he does not award too 
much absolute good to himself, except it be propor- 
tionately bis due), for this reason he acts for others ; 
and hence they say, as was before also observed, 
6. that justice is another man’s good Some compen- 
sation must’ therefore be given ; and this is honour 
Awitoti- and prerogative : but all those who are not content 
tdv SiKai- with theirs become tyrants. But the just in the 
9v f irarpt- Cft8e 0 f ina st*>r jftid slave, and father and child, is not 
; the same as these;- but similar to them ; for there is 
not injustice, abstractedly, towards one’s own ; a 
possession and a child, as long as lie be of a certain 
age, and be not separated from liis father, being 
it were a part of him ; and no man deliberately 
chooses to hurt himself ; and therefore there is no 
injustice ^towards one’s self ; therefore there is 
neither the political just nor unjust ; for political 
justice was stated to be according to law, and in the 
case\>f those between whom laws naturally exist; 
and these were said to te persons to whom there 
belongs equality of governing and being governed. 

u For rulers are not a terror to good works, but to tho 
' evil.— Rom. xiii. 3 ; see also 1 Pet. ii. 14. 
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Hence, the jtust , exists more between a husband 8. 
and between fatlier and child, or in aster 

and slave; for this is economic* justice ; but thisyoncoroju 
to©, differs from political justice.^ *<>v. 


CHAP. VII. 

Of Natural and Legal Justice. 

Of the political just, one part is natural, 0 and 1. 
the other legal. The natural is that which every- Political 
where is equally valid, and depends not upon being 1S 
or not being received. But the legal is that wlifch *j nc ] s; 
originally was a matter of indiUcrcncc, but wliich, Natural, 
when enacted, is so # no longer; as the price of Legal- 
ransom v being fixed at a mina, or the sacrificing a 
goat, and not two sheep ; w and further, all parti- 
cular acts of legislation ; as the sswrifiemg to Bra- 
sidas, x and all those matters which are the subjects 
of decrees.* But to some persons all just things 2. 

* It is frequently* Aristotle’s practice to examine different 
existing theories, and to show how far his own coincides with 
them. Hence, as justice was divided intb politfcal and econo- 
mic, his object is to show that the justice which he has 
treated of comes under the division of political justice. It 
cannot belong to the economic, as it assumes the existence of 
two persons ; whereas a man’s wife or chftdrgp, or servants, 
are considered as parts of himself. 

u Sec the Rhetoric, Book I. xiii., in which he quotes Anti- 
gone’s defence of her determination to bury Polyniees, us an 
example of natural justice. Legal justice «is thal which is 
established by the law of the land, or arbitrarily and conven- 
tionally ; p.(j. killing a man is naturally unjust, — killing a 
hare, conventionally or legally. 

T The price of redemption was different at different periods. 

Acciajoli says, that in the Pelopqnncsian war it was fixed at one 
mina; Herodotus (Book VI. lxxix.) states, that the Pelo- 
ponnesians fixed two* mince os the ransom of^i prisoner of war. 

w Herodotus (II. xlii.). All who sacrifice to the TjieLan 
Zeus, or who belong to the province of Thebes, abstain from 
offering sheep, and sacrifice goat# ; it is probable that Aristotle 
is alluding to this Egyptian custom. . * 

* See Thucydides, BookV. xi., where the historian speaks 
of the hero-worship offered to Brasidas by the Amphipolitans.* 

* The decree {iprjfpKT^a) was an act of the legislature passed 
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appear to be matters of law, because that which in 
natin*al is unchangeable, and Iftis the sa^ie power 
• evoiywliere, just' jus fire burns both hero and in 
Persia ;* but they -see that just things arc subject to 
change. This is not really the case, but only in some 
sense ; and yet with the gods perhaps it is by no 
means so ; but with us there is something which ex- 
ists by nature ; still it may be argued, everything 
3. with us t is subject to change, yet nevertheless there 
That n;i- jg that which is by , nature ard that which is not. an 

tural justice Qf things contingent, what is natural, and what is 

is subject to o o ' ' 

change n ^t natural, but legal, and settled by agreement 

does not (oven granting that both are alike subject to change), 
prove that is evident; and the same distinction will apply to 
rxilt* 8 l,0t ot ^ or ttises ; for, naturally, the rigid hand is 
" stronger than the bft ; and yet it is possible for 

some people to use both equally. But that justice 
' a which depends upoa agreement and expediency, 
resembles the easy to measures; for measures of 
wine and corn are not everywhere equal ; but where 
men buy they are larger, and where they sell again 
smaller. 1,11 And in like manner, that justice which 

for a temporary purpose, whereas a law (ro/ioj;) is perpetual. — 
Sec also c. x., and Polit. IV. iv. 

* This Greek proverb is said to have originated from the 
circumstance, tliat^the Greeks came in contuct with Persia 
qlinost excJusiycly-among foreign nations. Compare Cic. de 
Repub. iii. : “ Jus qniin* de quo quaerimus, civile est, alirjuod 
naturale nullum ; nam si esset, ut calida et frigidu ct amara 
et duleia, sic cssent justa et ftijusta cudem omnibus.” This 
was the dpinion of the Pyrrhonists, and was afterwards sup- 
ported by Cameades, the founder of the new academy. On £he 
opinions of' die Sophists on this subject, see Plato de Leg. 
p. 889; Gorgias, p. 482; Rcpub. p. 338; Protag. p. 337; 
Theoet. p. 172. — Brewer , p. 195. 

“ The frjxt here followed is that of Bekker : that of Cardwell 
is somewhat different ; but, nevertheless, whichever reading is 
adopted, the meaning of the passage vtfll still be the same. 
Michelet gives the following Latin paraphrase : “ Jus apud 
Deoscst immutabile, jus apud homines mutabile uinne ; sunt 
tamen nihilominus hominum'jura quae dam naturalia, qusedain 
non.” He adds, that he considers Bekker’s reading the true 
one : for further discussion of this passage the reader is re- 
t ferred to his Commentary, p. 182. 

bb It is difficult to say whether Aristotle here alludes to a 
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is not natural, but of man’s invention, is not every- 
where the same ; 'since neither are all political con- 
stitution^ although there is one which would be by # 
nature the best evciywlicre ; bi^t there can be but 
one by nature best everywhere. 

Every principle of justice and of law has the 5. 
relation of a universal to a particular ; for the 
things done are many ; but each principle is sin- 
gular ; for it is universal. There is a difference ?• 
between an unjust act and the abstract iifjust, and nn(1 * ,*&*<. > 
between a just act and the abstract just ; for a differ : so 
thing is unjust partly by nature, or by 'ordinance, also 
But the same thing, ;is soon as it is done, becomes 
an unjust act; but before it was done it «vas not yet ,,,, an j 
an unjust Jict, but unjust ; and the same may be K , uuir$a- 
said of a just act. r Hie coinpion term for a just yw a - 
act is more correctly cikatowfutyrifLa , and ctKnUofta is 
the correction of an unjust act. But of each of 
these, what and how many species thc**c are, and 
with what subjects tbey arc conversant, must 'be 
ascertained afterwards. 


CHAP. YIIL 

Of the Three Kinds of Offences? 

How, since tlic abstract just and unjust arc what 
they have been stated to be, a man* acts 'unjustly 
justly whenever he does these tilings volun- 
tarily*; buU when he does them i a voluntarily, be 
neither acts unjustly nor justly, except accidentally ; 
for they do acts which accidentally happen to Jbe 
just or unjust. But an un just act^and a just act g, 
are decided .by the voluntariness, and involuntari- 

local custom or to one acted upoy generally between exporting 
and importing nations. He may possibly be referring £o one 
si milar to that which exists in the London milk-trade, in 
which the barn gallon, as it is called, of the wholesale dealer, 

|i larger tV n the imperial gallon, by which milk is retailed. * 
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Accident. 


ness of them ; for whenever an act is voluntary it 
is hlametl ; and at the same tiiqe it becoiij^s an un- 
just act : so that there will be someth? .g unjust 
which is not yet an unjust act, except the condi- 
tion of voluntariness be added to it. I call that 
voluntary, as also lias been said before, which (being 
in his own power) a man does knowingly, and 
not from ignorance of the person, the instrument, 
or the motive ; as of the person lie strikes, the 
instrument, and the motive of striking, and each 
of those particulars, not accidentally, nor by com- 
pulsion ; as if another man were to take hold of his 
hand, and strike a third person ; in this case he did 
it not voluntarily, for the act was not in his own 
power. Again, it is possible that the person struck 
should be the father of the striker, and 'that the 
striker should know him to be a man, or be one of 
the company, and yet not know linn to be bis own 
father. Let the same distinction be applied in the 
case of the motive, and all the other particulars* 
attending the whole act. Consequently, that which 
is done through ignorance, or if not (lone through 
ignorance, is not in a man’s own power, or is done 
through compulsion, is involuntary. For we botli 
do and suffer many things which naturally befall 
us, not one of which is ei tlier voluntary or invo- 
luntary; as, fa/** ex ample, growing old, and dying. 

But the being. dnr*e accidentally may occur in the 
case of the unjust as well as of the just ; for a man 
might return a deposit involuntarily, and through 
fear, and yet we must not say that he does a jjust 
act, or afets justly, except accidentally. Amlin 
like manner we must say that that man accidentally 
does an unjust act, and acts unjustly, who upon com- 
pulsion, and against his own will, refuses to return a 
deposit. But/’ of voluntary acts, some we do from 
deliberate preference, and* others not. We do those 
rroin deliberate preference which we do after pre- 
vious (^liberation ; and we do those not from deli- 
berate preference which we do without previous 
deliberation: Now, since there are three kinds of 
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hurts cc fc the intercourse of society, those which are B\ti€au 
done in ignorance are mistakes, i. e. whenever a 
man does nthe mischief to a different person, in a 
different maimer, with a different instrument, or 
from a different motive from what he intended ; for 
perhaps he did ndfc intend to strike, or not with 
this instnnnent, or not this person, or not for this 

E urpose, but something different to his purpose 
appened ; as, for example, he did not intend to 
wound, hut merely to prick ; of he did not mean 
to wound this person, or not in this manner. 

When, therefore, the hurt takes place contraiy 9. 
to expectation, it is an accident. ; when not contrary ' Arvxvua. 
to expectation, hut without wicked intent it is a 'Apaprq- 
mistake ; /or a man makes a jnistake when the ^ a ' 
principle of causation is in himself ; but when it is 
external, lie is unfortunate. But when he does it 10. 
knowingly, hut without previous deliberation, it is ’AcUtjpa. 
an unjust act, as all those things which are doife 
through anger, and the other passions, which are 
necessary or natural ; for by such hurts and such 
mistakes they act unjustly, and the actions are un- 
just ; still the doers are not yet on this account 
unjust or wicked ; fen* the hurt did not arise from 
depravity. But when any one acts from deliberate 11. 
preference, he is then unjust and w\pkod. Hence, Ilpaalptmc 
very properly, acts done through finger are deV‘ onstitutes 
cidcd not to proceed fr om premeditation • for he ^ r T ^j^ 8t 
who acts tli rough anger is • not the originator, hilt 12 
he who angered him. Again, even tlig qtic-Stion is 
iftot^ouc of fact, but of justice ; for %qger is felt at 
apparent inj»sticc. d< * For tliere is no dispute, as in 
the case of contracts, respecting the fact (in which 
case one of the two must be vicious, unless dthey <\o 
it from forgetfulness), but, agreeing about the feet, 

*■“ See the Rhetoric, "I . xiii. Properly tliere are four kinds of 
fcurts : — 

1. orav 7rapa\6yu)Q rj /3X«€jj yfvrjrcu — Casus. 

2. orav /xj) irapaXoyuiQ, uvev ok Kaniatj — Culpa. 

3. orav per ut) 7rpot<w\tv(ra£ dt — DnlusTindtrectliH 

4. brat » Ik upoatpitnuuj — Dolus directus. — Michelet . 
u See definition of anger in Rhet. Book 11. 
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they dispute on which side is the justice of / l he case. 
But he who plotted against th£ oilier is 4 hot igno- 
. rant, so that tlib one thinks himself injured, hut 
the other does rot think so. If a man lias done 
harm from deliberate preference, he acts unjustly; 
and he who in such acts of injustice acts unjustly is 
forthwith unjust whenever his acts arc contrary to 
the proportionate and the equal act. 

13. In lijie manner, too, the just man is lie who on 
deliberate preference acts justly ; but lie acts justly, 
provided be only acts voluntarily. But of involun- 
tary actions, some arc pardonable, and others un- 
pardonable ; for all those acts which are done, not 
■ only ignorantly, but through ignorance, are ] par- 
donable ; but all which are done not through igno- 
rance, but ignorantly, through passion neither 
natural nor human, ec are unpardonable. 


CHAP. IX. 

Of being Injured , at}d that no one can be tnjured with hie own 
commit. 

1. But it might be questioned whether sufficiently ac- 
Wlietler curate distinctions have been made on the subject of 
a man can an( j committing injustice. First, whether 

himself. it be, as Euripides has absurdly said, “Ho slew my 

* mother"; *the tale is short ; willing he slew her 

willing ; or unwilling he killed her willing.” 3Pcr 
is it really true, or is it not true, that u i Hudson can 
with his own consent be injured ? or is not being 
injured* altogether involuntary, just as committing 

ee Human pasrions are \vtttj, 0o£oc, tAtoc, grief, fear, pity ; 
the natural appetjtos are mTva, Six pa, hunger and thirst. 
We are inclined to pardon him who acts at the instigation of 
these ; e.g. we readily make allowance for u starving man who 
'steal* a. loaf to satisfy the craving? of his hunger. 

fr Michaclis Ephesius, and a scholiast, quoted by Zell, attri- 
4 bute these lines to the Bellerophon, but it is much more pro* 
bable that they are derived from the Alcmena — Brewer, 
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injury il altogether voluntary ? or arc all cases ting 
way or ^kat way, just as committing injury is en- 
tirely voluntary; or are some cases voluntary and 
others involuntaiy 1 

And the same question arises in the case of being 2. 
justly dealt with ; tfor all just acting is voluntary, 
bo that it is reasonable to suppose that the receiving 
of unjust or just treatment should be similarly oj>- 
posed with respect to the question of voluntiiriiies 3 
or mvohuitai-iness. But it woyld seem absurd, in 
the ease of being justly dealt with, that it should 
be altogether voluntary ; for some people are justly 
dealt by without, their consent.^ The truth is, even 3. 
the following question might be raised, whether lie . 
who has suffered an injury is necessarily injured, or Whether 
whether the case is not* the saijie in suffering as in a man is 
acting ? for in both cases it is possible to participate ,n “ 

in what is just accidentally. But it is clear that it ^j^ 11 

is the same in unjust actions ; for doing unjust unjustly, 
actions is not synonymous with being unjust, arid 4. 
suffering unjust actions is therefore not the same 
with l>eing injured ; and in the case of acting justly 
and being justly dealt by, the case is similar, for it 
is impossible to be unjustly dealt by wKcn nobody 
acts unjustly, or to be justly dealt by when nobody 
acts justly. % 

But if acting unjustly simply meafis Jiurting any 5. 
one voluntarily, and the espbesaioii u voluntary” 
means knowing the person, the instrument, mid the ^injury 
manner, and if the incontinent man Jmrits* himself * 

-solyntarily, then he would be injiy'ed voluntarily, 
and it* would be possible for a man to injure liim- 
self ; but this likewise ft one of the disputed points, 
whether it is possible for a man to injure* himself. 

Again, a man might, through incontinence, be 6. 
voluntarily hurt by another person* acting volun- 
tarily, so that it would tie possible for lum to be 

• 

n Acciajoli says, that Aristotle distinguishes eight cqpditiomr 
of just and unjust d^ions ; vis. injuriam agere, ihjuriam pati ; 
jus agere, jus pati ; iujustum agere, injustum pad ; juMuan 
agere, justiun pati. 
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voluntarily injured. Or is the definition ijborrect, 
and must we add to the statement tlia#Jie who 
hurts must know the ]>erson, the inwtrmiient, and 
the manner, the condition that it must be against 

7. the others will? Then it follows, that a peraon 
can be voluntarily hurt and suffer acts of injus- 
tice, but that no one can he voluntarily injured; 
for no one, not even the incontinent man, wishes to 
be injured, but lie acts against his wish ; for no one 
wills what he does, not think good, but the incon- 
tinent man does what lie thinks that lie; ought not 

8. to do. But he who gives away his own property 
Tne ctae (as Homer says that. Glaucus gave to [Diomede 
ot Glaucus. « golden arms for brazen, the price of a hundred 

oxen tor the price of nine ,, ) ,,h is not injured, for the 
act of giving is in his own power ; hut being in jured 
is not in a man’s own power, but there must he au 
injurer. With respect to being injured, therefore, 
it is plain that it ls not voluntary. 

9 . Of the questions we proposed, two yet remain to 
Whether be discussed : first, whether he who has awarded 
the giver or the huger share contrary to rigLt valuation, or lie 
the receiver lias it, commits the in jury ; secondly, who- 
and whether ^er ^ * s poasiblc f° r a man to injure himself; 
a man by for, if the truth of the first question he possible', 
awarding and it is the distributor, and not he who gets 
to°himself ^°° & rca ^ n shai e, then, if a mail knowingly and 
injures* voluntarily giver to another a greater share than 
hiitself. to himself, this man injures himself; and mode rale 

10. men seem' to do this, for the equitable man is apt 
to take too small a share. Or is it that thi,% i:, 
never absolutely the case? for peri aps lie got 
more of somo other good, 'as of reputation, or of 
the abstract honourable. Besides, the difficulty is 
solved by the definition of the term “ acting un- 
justly,” for htf suffers nothing against his wish ; so 

** u For Diomede's brass, arms, of mean device, 

For which nine oxen paid (a vulgnr price), 

He gave his own, of gold divinely wrought, 

A hundred beeves the sinning purchase bought.’* 
Pope’s Horn. II. vi. 292. 
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that foithis reason at least he is not injured, but 
if he su 2 |rs anythii^, it is only hurt. 

Moreowr, it is clear that the distributor, and not ji. 
he who gets too much, acts un justly ; for he does not The 
act unjustly to whom the abstract unjust attaches, 
but lie to whom attaches the acting voluntarily ; and Bwe 34 * 
the voluntariness attaches to him in whom is the 
origin of the act, wliich in this case is in the dis- 
tributor, and not in the receiver. Again, since the 12 . 
expression “ to do a thing” is used in manj senses, 
and in one sense inanimate t lungs, and the hand, 
and a slave at his master’s bidding, may kill ; "he 
doer in these cases does not act unjustly, but does 
unjust tilings. Again, il a man decided through 13 . 
ignorance, he is not unjust according to the legal 
idea, nor* is his decisioA unjust*; but it is in some 
sense unjust, for there is a dLUcrence between legal 
and abstract justice. But if he has knowingly made 
an unjust decision, he himself gets some advantage, 
either in the way of favour or of revenge. The case 14. 
is just the same if a man participates in an act of 
in justice, and he who from such participation passes 
an unjust judgment is considered to be a gainer ; 
for, even in the other cases, he Who adjudged the 
field did not get the field, but money. 

But men suppose, that to act unjustly is in their 15. Wbe- 
own power,. and for this reason they think that tp tl)er il ** 
act justly is also easy. But this .is not the case ; 
for to have connection with a neighbours wife, and 
to assault a neighbour, and to give away rjiowey with 
file’s hand, is easy, and in one’s own power ; but to 
do this wit!} a particular disposition is ndlthnr easy 
nor in one’s own power# In like manner, men think 16. 
that there is no wisdom in knowing tilings Just and 
things unjust, because it is not difficult to com- 
prehend the cases of which the kws speak ; but 
these are licit just acts except accidentally — when, 
indeed, they are done in jli certain manner, and 
distributed in a certain manner, they become -just: 

But this is a more laborious tiling than to know 
what things arc wholesome, since even in that* 
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sort of knowledge it is easy to know hone|, wine, 
and hellebore, and burning and cutting ; but&o know 
how to apply them for the purposes of health, and 
to whom, and at what time, is as difficult ns to be 
a physician. 

17. For this very same reason it, is supposed that 
Erroneous acting unjustly belongs to the just man as much 
aev,,> ' as acting justly, because the just man would be 
no less, or rather more able to do each of these 
tilings ; for he might have connection with a Woman, 
and commit an assault, and the brave man might 
throw away his shield and turn and run away. 

. 18. But it is not merely doing these things (except 
accidentally), but doing them with a particular dis- 
position, that constitutes the being a coward or an 
unjust mini , just as it is not performing or not per- 
forming an operation, nor giving or not giving 
medicine, that constitutes medical treatment or 
• healing, but doing it in this particular way. But 
just acts are conversant with the case of those who 
participate in things absolutely good,* 1 and who can 
have of these too much or too . little; for some 
beings perhaps cannot possibly liavc too much, as, 
for example, the gods perhaps; to others, again, no 
part of them is useful, but all injurious, as to those 
who are incurably wicked ; others, again, are bene- 
fited to a certain extent ; for which reason justice L; 
conversant with mar.. 


CHAP. X. 

Qf Equity , and the Equitable Man.** 

1 . The next thirg to speak of is the subject of “ the 
Equity equitable” and equity, and the relation that the 

differ? 8 ^ 06 U 'Au’Xwc ayaOd, are not only mental goodB, but also riches, 
honours, and all things instrumental to virtue, which are in 
themselves absolutely good, but become evil by the abuse of 
them. — Michelet. 

kk On the subject of equity see also Rhet. I. xiir. 
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just, and equity to justice; 
ho subject, they do not seem 

. - e, nor yet generally different. 

And we sometimes praise ‘- the equitable,” and the 
man ot that character ; so that we even transfer the 
expression, for theqmipose of praise, to other eases 
show mg by the use of the t erm “equitable” instead 
of “ good,” that equity is better. Sometimes, again, if 2. 
we attend to the definition, it appears absurd that 
eqmtv should be praiseworthy, when it is something 
different from justice , for either justice must beint 
good, or equity must lie not just, that is, if it is 
different from justice ; or, if they are both 'mod 
they must be both the same. ‘ ° 

From tjiese considerations, then, almost entiiely 3 
arises the. difficulty on the subject of the equitalde. Theiurcn* 
Hut all of tliem are in one sense true and not iucou- ''ppowil. 
sistent with each other ; for “the equitable” is hist 
being lietter than a certain kind of “just audit. is ■' ,mn ‘ r ' 
not lietter than “ the just,” as though it were of a 
different genus. Just and equitable, therefore, are , 
identical ; and both being good, “the equitable” is 
the better, The cause of the ambiguity is.f his, that 
“the equitable” is just, but not that justice which is 
according to law, hut the correction of the legally 
just. And the reason of this is, thaljlaw is in ail 
cases universal, and on some sidy eels it ft not pos- 
sible to speak universally with correctness. In those 5. 
wises where it is necessary to speak univeryiljy, but 
impossible to do so correctly, the law takes the most 
g- ’icral eiso, tliough it is well aware* of th« incor- 
rectness of it.» And lliejaw is not, therefore, less 
right ; for the fault is not in the law, nor in the 
legislator, hut in the nature of the tiling ; tf, r the* 
subject-matter of Iranian actions is altogether of this 
description. * , 

AY lien, therefore, the law speaks universally, and $, 
something happens different from the generality .of 
cases, then it is proper that where the legislator 
falls short, and has erred, from speaking gencrallv 
to correct the defect, as the legislator would himself 


equitabii bears to the 
for whence examirfc t 
to bo absolutely the stun 
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direct if lie were then present, or as he wopld have 
legislated if he had been aware’of the casdr There- 
fore the equitable is just, and better than sonie kind 
of “just not indeed better than the “absolute 
just,” but better than the error whigli arises from 
universal enactments. 

7. And this is the nature of “ the equitable,” that 
The use of ft ft a correction of law, wherever it is defective 
equrty. owing to its universality. This is the reason why 

all tilings arc not according to law, because on some 
subjects it is impossible to make a Jaw. So that 
there is need of a special decree : for the rule of 
what is indeterminate, is itself indeterminate also ; 
like the leaden rule in Lesbian building; 11 for 
the rule is altered to suit the shape of the stone, 
and does not remain the same ; so do decrees differ 

8. ' according to the circumstances. It is clear, there- 
fore, what “the equitable” is, and that it is just, 

'K 7 ncnc»)g and also to what “just” it is superior. And from 
defined. this it is clear what is the character of the equitable 
man ; for he who is apt to do these tilings and to 
do them from deliberate preference, who does not 
push the, letter of the law to the furthest on the 
worst side, mm but is disposed to make allowances, 
eveu although lie has the law in his favour, is 
equitable ; and this habit is equity, being a kind of 
justice, an i not a different habit from justice. 


CHAR XL 

That no Man injures himself. 

1. But the answer to the question, whether a man is 

Whether a able to injuro 1 uniself or not, is clear from what lias 
man can 

A Michael Ephcsius soys, — “ Tbe Lesbians did not build 
with stones, arranged so as to form a piano surface, but 
alternately projecting and retiring. ' ' —Michelet. Sec also, 
Rhet. I. i. 

m This is the meaning of the well-known proveib,— 
“ Summurn jus gumma injuria." 
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been airetidy said For one class of things just injure him* 
is that winch is enjAincd by law, according to virtue, 8e ^* ri J* 1 ’*' 
in the universal acceptation of tlio term; as, for 
example, it docs not command a •man to kill him- 
self; and whatever it does not command, it forbids. nn 
Again, whenever .t man does hurt contrary to law, 2. 
provided it be not in retaliation, lie voluntarily 
injures: and be acts voluntarily who knows the 
person, the instrument, and the maimer. Bui lie who An ob- 
kills himself through rage vohantarily does a thing jection 
contrary to right reason, which the Law docs not an8were< b 
allow, lie therefore commits injustice, lmt against 
whom? is it against the state, and rot against 
himself? for he suffers voluntarily; and a person 
cannot In* injured with Vis own consent. Therefore, 
also, the state punishes him, mid there is a kind of 
disgrace attached to the suicide, as acting unjustly 
towards the state. Again, in that kind of injustice 3. 
according to which he who only acts unjustly, au/1 Why a mar* 
not lie who is entirely wicked, is called unjust, it ro- 
ta impossible for a man to injure himself; for this J s "[f 
kind is different ‘from the other ; for lie who is particular 
in this sense unjust, is in some sort wicked, like justice, 
the coward ; not as being wicked in the fullest 
sense of the term. So that lie does not in jure him- 
self even in this way ; for if he dijl, it would he 
possible that the same thing sljpuld betaken from 
and given to the same person ; bu£ this is impossi- 
ble ; hut the just and tlieuTijust must always imply 
the existence of more persons than one. Again, an 4. 
iiijiay must he voluntary, proceeding from delilie- 
rate preference, and the first of two hulls; for he 

■“ The Greeks recognized the principle that it wa^tlie duty 
of their state to support the sanctions of virtue by legislative 
enactments ; the moral education of the peopJe formed part of 
the legislative system. * Hence the rule which Aristotle states, 

44 Quo; lex non jubet vetat.” the principles of our lavf, on 
the contrary, are derived from the.Roman law, which coniines 
itself in all cases to forbidding wrongs'ilone to society. •Hence 
the rule with us is exactly the contra “y, * ‘ Qure Tex non vetat 
permittit.” — See Michelet’s Notes, p. 195. 
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who retaliates liecauso he has (suffered, andMinflicts 
the veiy same hurt which he suffered, doesAiot seem 
to act unjustly ; but he who injures himself is at 
once mid in the srtine matter both agent and patient. 
Again, if this were the case, it would be possible to 
be voluntarily injured. And besides, no one acts 
unjustly without committing particular acts of in- 
justice ; but no man commits adultery with his own 
wife, nor breaks into Ills own house, nor steals his 
own projicrty. But the question of injuring one’s 
self is finally settled, by the decision wo made on 
the subject of being voluntarily injured. 

6. It is also plain, that both to be injured and to 
H V worse * n j l,re arw 5 for one implies having less, the 
to commit °^ ier having more,* than tli^ mean ; and the ctnse is 
or to re- like that of the wholesome in the science of medi- 

mve an cine, and that wliicli is productive of a good habit 

injury. ^ 0 f body in gymnastics. But yet to injure is the 
worse of the two ; for to injure involves depravity, 
and is culpable ; and either perfect and absolute 
depravity, or something like it ; lor not every volun- 
tary act is necessarily joined with injustice ; but 
to suffer injustice is unconnected with depravity and 
injustice. Absolutely, then, to suffer injustice is 
less bad, but there is no reason why it should not 
accidentally be worse. But science cannot take 
notice of this ■ for science calls a pleurisy a worse 
' disorder than a bruise from a lull ; and yet the 
contrary might accidentally Ik? the case, if it should 
happen that the man bruised was, owing to his 
fall, taken prisoner by the enemy, and put,, tc' 
death. But, metaphorically speaking,* and accord- 
ing to some resemblance, tlVere is a kind of “just,” 
not, indeed, between a man and himself* but be- 
tween certain .parts of himself : but it is not U just n 
in the universal acceptation of the term, hut such 
as belongs to a master or head of a family; for 
the rational part of the soul has this relation to 
fc the irrational pari. Now, looking to these points, 
it seems that there is some injustice towards one’s 
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self, bitwise it is possible, in t-liese wises, to suffer 
something contrary to one’s own desires. Precisely, 
therefore, as there is some hind of “just ” between' 
the governor and the governed, rJ) there is between 
these part, s of the soul also. With respect to jus- 
tice, therefore, and the rest of the moral virtues, 
let the distinctions drawn be considered sufficient*. 
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1 . 

Right rea- 
son con- 
sidered. 

2 . 

Joined with 
all the 
virtues. 


Difficult to 
discover 
what it is. 


“BOOK VI. 


CHAP. I. 

That it is w ecteary to tlrfine right Reason.* 

But since we liappen to have already said that W€ 
ought to choose the mean, and not the excess or de- 
fect ; and since the mean is as right reason h deter- 
mines, let us discuss this p unt. In all the liahits 
already mentioned, j'ust as in everytliing else, there is 
a certain mark which he who possesses reason looksat, 
sometimes slackening, at others making more intense 
Ins gaze ; and there is a definite boundary of the mean 
states, which we assert to be between the excess and 
the defect, and to be in obedience to right reason. 
But this statement, although it ls true, is by no 
means den**; for in all other studies which are the 
subjects of science, it is quite true to say, that we 
ought not to labour too much or too little, nor to be 

.. ■ Aristotle tipcs not attempt to analyze all the intellectual 
virtues, nor indeed i** th?o to be expected in a treatise which is 
practical rather than theoretical, — ethical, and not meta- 
physical. The proper place for the consideration of these is 
his treatise “ de Anima.” Ilia great object in this book is to 
ascertain the connection between the intellectual and moral' 
virtues. ft . 

i» Right reason (6 hpQbc Any or) is that faculty of the soul 
which takes cognizance of truth and falsehood, both moral and 
scientific, t All the virtues, therefore, both moral and intel- 
lectual, will be joined with right reason ; the moral virtues 
being joined with ’right reason on practical subjects, which is 
the flame as prudence (0pdi'i/»nc). The superiority of 
Aristotle’s system in a practical point of view over that of 
Plato and Socrates, is clear 'from the following consideration, 
amongst others, that the latter thought all the virtues 
«« sciences,” and Xdyot, whereas Aristotle held them all to 
be according to 11 reason” (Adyov), and the moral virtues to 
be according to 1 1 reason on practical subjects** ’ 
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idle todjmuch or too little, but in the mean, and 
according to the direction of right reason ; yet he 
who only knows tins would not possess any more 
of ^he knowledge which he requires ; he would not, 
for instance, know what applications ought to he 
made to the bidy^if a person were to tell him, tliat 
they are those which the science of medicine orders, 
and which the ]>crson acquainted with tliat science 
makes use of. lienee, it is necessary with respect to 
the liabits of the soul also, not only that this should 
be stated truly, but that it shoultl also he determined 
what right reason is, and wliat is the definition of it. 

Now, we made a division of the virtues of the soul, virti&s «a 
and said that part of them belonged to the moral cha- the soul, 
meter, and part to the intellect. # The moral virtues. — # 
we have* thoroughly dfscussedj but let us in the j n £*j* / 
same manner discuss the remainder, alter hating lectua*. 
first spoken about the souL 

There were before said to he two parts of the Tarts of 
soul, — the rational and the irrational ; hut now \Ve th ® ®^ ul » 
must make the same kind of division in the case ot Uatimuil.— 
the rational part > and let it first be laid down, that irrational, 
there are two divisions of the rational part ; one, Rational 
by which we contemplate those existing things, the ®“ t ^ lded 
principles of which are in necessary matter ; the 
other, by which we contemplate those, the principlesof panKov, 
which are contingent. I\>r for the cctht^jnplation of which is 
objects which ditter in kind tlufre are corresponding 
parts of the soul differing in kind also, and naturally necessary 
adapted to each ; if it is from a kind qf resemblance matter. • 
mjuL affinity tliat they obtain thq knowledge of Aoy«m- 
them. • Let* one of these be called the scientific, 
and the other the reasoning part ; c for deliberating 

« , # contingent 

e In this aivision of the rational soul ( Xoy ov t%or Kvpiut c ma tter. 

Kal iv avrtp) into two parts, the Bcientifi^Triffrnjioi'rico*') 
and reasoning .(Xoy it must not # be forgotten that 
“ reason n is used in its limited sense ; namely, that it re re- 
stricted to the faculty which takes, cognizance of mural truth, 
and is synonymous with deliberation.— Sec Book I. xiii* j*also 1 

Arist. de Aniroa, iii. 9, s. 3. The faculty by which the mind 
contemplates eternal and immutable matter, tne scientific part 
iitrumjfiovmuy^t or vov c, is termed in German, VernuiTft , 
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and reasoning arc equivalent. But no perfljt n deli- 
berates upon necessary matter ; so that the lOasoning 
.part must be one’ division of the rational part. We 
must therefore ascertain which habit is the best of 
each of these two parts ; for this is the virtue of 
each ; but the virtue has reference to its j>eculiar 
work. 4 


GHAF. II. 


That Ti'uth is the peculiar work of all Intellect . 


- I. 
Three 
principles 
Kvpiarijc 

7Tim£fW£. 

A itrOi/ffif. 
OptZig. 

2 . 

Truth the 
tpyov of the 
\ 0 ynrriK 0 v 

UffiOQ. 


Now, there are throe principles in the soul which 
have power over lporal action and truth : Sensa- 
tion, Intellect,® and Appetite ; but of those, sensa- 
tion is the principle of no moral action ; and this is 
clear from the fact that beasts possess sensation, 
but do not participate in moral action. But pur- 
suit and avoidance in appetite are precisely what 
affirmation and denial are in intellect. 1. So that 
since moral virtue is a habit together with deli- 
berate preference, and deliberate preference is ap- 
petite, together with deliberation, it is necessary, for 
these reasons, that the reasoning process be true, 


that which cmWcmplptcs '.contingent matter (ro Xoyumror), or 
Ciuvoui, is Verst anti. — See Michelet. 

d Genus is ascertained by considering the matter on which 
each art, is employed: this the schoolmen culled subjec- 
tum materiale, — v\tj. The differentia by considering its effect* 
or object ; ibis is the subjectum formale. Truth, therefore, is 
the subjectum formale, or object-matter ; necessary or contin- 
gent matter the subjectum materiale, or subject-matter. — See 
Brewcr y p. 221. 

• Tbe word in the original, which is here translated “ intel- 
lect,” is vovzy am. is used in its most ^comprehensive sense; 
not in the limited, sense in jvhicli it is used in chapter vi. 
By sensation (attrOfitruj) is meant the perception of the ex- 
ternal senses. w ** 

‘ f The Greek word is tit avoid, which properly means 
“ the movement of the intellect ^vouc) onward in the inves- 
t tigatiou of truth ; " but here, as in some other places, it if 
used loosely as synonymous with vovc* 
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and tb,l appetite correct, if the deliberate preference 
is goou ; and that the one affirm, and the other 
pursue, the same tilings. This intellect, therefore^ 
and this truth are practical. 

*Of the intellect, which is contemplative, and not 3. 
practical, or productive ; truth and falsehood con- And of the 
stitute the goodness and the foulness ; for tliis is 
the work of every intellectual faculty ; hut of vucov ‘ 
that part of it which is both practical and intel- 
lectual, truth, wliich is in agreement wttli light 
desire. 

The deliberate preference, therefore, by wliich we 4. 
are moved to act, and not the object for the sake of 
which we act, is the principle of action ; and desire „ 
and reason, which is for the sake of something, is 
the origin of debbemtefprefereneo ; hence deliberate 
preference does not exist without intellect and 
reason, nor without moral habit ; for a good course 
of action and its contrary cannot exist without in- 
tellect and moral character. 

Intellect of itself is not the motive principle cf 5. 
afiy action, hut only that intellect which is for the 
something, and is practical ; for tliis governs the 
intellect which produces also ; for Vvery ■person that 
makes anytliiug, makes it for the sake of some- 
thing; and the tiling made is not an end abso- 
lutely, but it has reference to Something, arpl 
belongs to some one : but tlii* isrfiotTIie case with 
the tiling practised ; for excellence of action is the 
end, and appetite is for tills. Wherefore* deliberate G. 
preference is either intellect influenced by appetite, 
or appetite influenced by intellect ;’and stick a prin - 
ciple is man. But nothing past is the object of Man the 
deliberate preference ; as no one deliberate^ prefers eyigin of 
tliat Troy should have been destroyed ; for a iruin 
does not deliberate about what lire* happened, but 
what is fixture and contingent. *But what is. past 
docs not admit of being yndone ; therefore Aga- 
thon rightly says, “Of this alone even God. is uc* 
prived, the power of making things that are past 
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J, never to have been.*^ Truth, therefore, is tfij work 
of both the intellectual parts of the soul ; aftd those 
habits by which each part will best arrive at truth 
must be the virtue of them both. 


r 


CHAP. III. 

Of the FiM Intellectual Virtues , and Science in particular . 

1. Beginning, therefore, from the commencement, let us 
There arc speak of these things again. Let the habits, there- 
in habits f ore? by w hi c h the soul arrives at truth by affirm- 
the sIjuI 1 ation, or denial, be five in number ; h and these are 
arrives at Art, Science, Prudence, Wisdom, and Intuition ; for 
truth- it is possible to be deceived by supposition and 

opinion. Now, the nature of science is evident 
from this consideration (if it is necessary to speak 
aceurateiy, and not to be led by resemblances), that 
we all suppose, that what we know scientifically is 
necessary matter. 

2. But contingent matter, as soon as it is beyond the 

Contm- province of contemplation, may exist or not, with- 
gent matter A 

defined. 8 Non tamen lrritum 

Qundcunque retro cst, efficirt ; deque 
Diffviget infectumque reddrt, 

• Quod fugiens semel hora vexit. — Hor. 

h The five habits ‘here spoken of have been arranged by 
Brewer, as follows, according to the kind of truth which each 
has for it* object. Sec on this and other points connected 
with this part of the subject, his able introduction to the 
Ethics, BoubV. .. * 

i 

Abstract truth. Practical or moral Truth with 
truth. production. 


Principles. Deductions from I • j 

, principles. I * 

1. votic. 2. t7r«rr4mj. 3. <f>povri<TiQ, 4. r«x* *!• 


These united make up 
5 . ooipia. 
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jut 0111} being aware of it. The subject of science, 

:lierefore, lias a necessary existence ; therefoi*e, it is 
sternal; for tilings tliat absolutely 1 exist from ne-*i8 conver- 
cessdty, are all eternal, and tilings eternal are both * ant wilh 
uncreated and indestructible. Again, all science is 
thought to be taught, and the subject of science to 3, , 
be acquired by learning. But all learning is derived 
from things previously known, as we also stated in 
the Analytics ; and is derived partly from induction, 
and partly from syllogism. IJow, induction is the And is af- 
origin of the universal ; but a syllogism is deduced fected by 
from universals. There arc, therefore, some princi- sydogism 
pies, from which a syllogism is deduced, which are ^„ duC 
not themselves syllogistically established, they arc - 
therefore^ established bj induction^ Science, there" 4. 
fore, is a demonstrative habit, $nd to this definition ’Ewurrij/ii) 
we must add the other parts, which we liavc given deliupd. 
in the Analytics ; for whenever a man is convinced 
of anything, and the principles are known to hfrn, 
he knows it scientifically ; for unless lie knows the 
principles even better than the conclusion, he will 
only possess scieitce accidentally. Let science, there- 
fore, have been defined after tliis majmer. 


chap. iv. 

Of A rt. 

OF # contingent matter, one species is that which is 1 . 
inade,*and the other that which is practised. Now difference 
making and practice differ from each other ; but 

» There are, according to Aristotle, two kinds of necessity, — &ndirpdgt& 
absolute (a7rXwc) and hypothetical (il vTroOi<ni»c). The for- 
mer is in its own nature immutable and etgttial, the latter only 
conditionally so ; as. for instance, to uSe. the illustration of 
Eustathius, a man is of necessity sitting so long as he is sitting. 

— Brewer. * . 4 

) By the observation of a number of particular fafcts we 
arrive at a universal principle, which can be used as one of 
the premisses of a syllogism. This process is induction. — See* 

Arist. Rhet. Book I. c. i. ; also Whateley’s IjOgic. 
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these licmts have been proved in our exoteric dis- 
courses : so tfisiL the practical habit, together with 
, reason, differs frtini the productive habit together 
with reason : nor rare they included one under the 
other : for neither is practice making, nor making 

2. practice. But since house-building is an ait, and 
the same thing as a habit of making joined with 
reason, and there is no art which is not a habit of 
making Joined with reason, nor any such habit 
which, is not an art, an ait and a habit of making 
joined with reason must lie one and the same thing. 

3. All ait is conversant with three processes, — IYo- 
Art is con- duction. Contrivance, and Contemplation; in order 
versantvMt.il that something may be produced, the existence and 
rlyvAlttv nolM ‘ x,s tcnee of xyhicli arc contingent, and the 
yhvftrir. ’ principle of which is in the doer, and not in the 

tiling done ; for art is not concerned with things 
that exist or originate necessarily or naturally; for 

4. these things have their origin in themselves. But 
since making and practice are different tilings, it is 
necessary that ait, should relate to making, and not 
to practice. And in some sense chance and art are 
conversant with the same subjects, as Agalhon also 
says, “ Art loves chance, and chance loves art..’’ 1 * 

Art defined. Art, therefore, as lias been said, is a certain habit 
of making joined with true reason ; and absence of 
art, on the j*oiitrary, is a. habit of making joined 
* with false reason^ in contingent matter. 


CHAP. V. 

Of Prudence, or moral Wisdom . 

1 . We should best .understand the subject of prudence 
The cha- if we were first to consider whom v/e call pm- 
racteristicfl d on t. Now it seems to be the mark of the prudent 

•I <Pfiotnpo£, 1 

‘ k Art and chance are concerned with the same subject- 
matter, and so c.osely connected are they, that it is a well- 
, known fact that many of the most important discoveries in 
.he arts have originated in accident. 
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man to l>c able to deliberate well respecting what in 
good and expedient for himself; not in particular 
instances, as what sort of tilings? arc good for his* 
health or strength, but what is gjbod and expedient 
for living well. And a sign of this is, that we call 
men prudent on $ny particular subject, when they 
reason well, with a view to obtain some good end, 
in subjects whore art is not concerned. So that 
generally he who is apt to deliberate, is j>ruuent. 

But no one deliberates about* things that cannot 2 . 
possibly be otherwise than they are, nor about tilings Difference 
winch do not admit of being done by himself. So between 
that if science is with demonstration, and there is " 

no demonstration in matters the premises of which T^^r^o/. 
are contingent (for sycli conclusions must all be 
contingent likewise), and it is t not possible to deli- 
berate on necessary matter, 1 then ] trudence cannot 
be science, or art : it is not science, because the sub- 
ject-matter of moral action is contingent ; it is Hot 
art, because the nature of practice differs from that* of 
nuking. It remains, therefore, that it is a true habit 3. 
joined with rcswfti, which is practical on the subjects 
of human good and evil ; for the eiyl of making is 
something different from this." 1 but the end of 
practice is not ; for goodness of practice is itseli the 
end. • 

For this reason wc think J'erfcltfs, and those 4. 
like him, prudent men, because tiiey were able to lustration, 
perceive what was good* for themselves, and for 
mankind ; and we think that this i.s> th<5 Character 
of -those who understand economics and politics. 

Hence likewise we give to temperance its up pell a- Nominal 
Hon mo<l, l w'Tvrr), ns preserving prudence for it pic- 

» I have followed the text of Bekker, in enclosing the second 
clause in the parontlysis ; Michelet, howler, considers Uiat 
this ought not to be the case. • * • . 

m The end of iron/ms ib the thing made, the end of irpagig 
is to gain skill, and to acquire t\te habit of making. j # 

n This derivation is given by flato in the Cratyto^ § 02 
There arc few trutlis more self-evident or more important 
than this, that temperance and virtue liavc a tendency to 
ierve, whilst intemperance and vice inevitably pervert and 
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5 . 

Intempe- 
rance ' 
destroys 

fftponjtritjf 

but not 

i7ri(Tr?)/iij. 

QpovtjtTig 

defined. 


C. 

Why it dif- 
fers from 
rixni. 


serves moral ideas : for the pleasant and the painful 
do not destroy or pervert all ideas ; for instance, 
4hat a triangle has or has not its interior angles 
equa. to two right# angles, but only the ideas which 
relate to moral conduct. Now the motives of moral 
conduct are the principles of mernl conduct ; but 
to liim who has been corrupted through pleasure, 
or psiin. the principle will immediately be invisible, 
and the knowledge tliat he ought to choose and 
to do everything for the sake and on account of this ; 
for vice lias a tendency to destroy the principle. 
So tliat it necessarily follows that prudence is a true 
habit joined with reason, practical on the subject 
* of human goods. 

Moreover there are degrees of excellence in art, 
but not in prudence. . And in art, he who volun- 
tarily errs is the better mau ;° but in prudence he 
is worse, just as is the case in the virtues ; it is 
plain, therefore, that it is a virtue, and that it is not 
art. And since there are two parts of the sold wliicli 
have reason, it must be the virtue of one ; namely, 
the part which, forms opinions :P 4 for both opinion 

destroy the litoral sense, and the knowledge of the principles 
of right and wrong. Although, owing to the intimate and 
close connection between the mind and the body, vicious in- 
dulgence of the passions will sometimes weaken the intellectual 
powers ; yet jt will not deprave and distort the power of 
apprehending scientific ti uth ; and there is no impossibility in 
a vicious man being a good mathematician. But vice will 
inevitably and certainly destroy the moral judgment, and make 
us think evil goo !, and good evil. As in the case of revealed 
truth, u blessing is promised to obedience to that Jaw r of vi^ue 
under which we are born : — “ He that doetli my will shall 
know of the doctriue whether it l>e of God so in the case of 
moral truth, the heart is to the wuy to the understanding. 

° See S.’iieca’s Epistles, xv. 11 Vis scire quam dissimilis 
sit aliarum artium conditio et hujus ? In illas excusatius est 
voluntate peccare (|hum casu : in hac maxima culpa est sponte 
delinquere. Quod dieo tale est. Grammaticus non eruhescit 
si solecismum sciens faeit, eruhescit si nesciens. At in hac 
arte vivendi turpior volentium culpa est.” 

p TnL is the same part of the soul which Aristotle 4 has 
already called to XoyioTurdv ; for when it is employed upon 
'contingent matter it arrives not at truth absolutely, hut 
opinion. Stability and permanence are characteristic of 
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and prudence take cognizance of contingent sub- 
jects. But yet it *is not only a liabit joined with 
reason : and a proof of this is,* that there is a. 
possibility of forgetting a habit of tliis kind, but no 
possibility of forgetting prudence. 


CHAP. VL 

M 

Of Intuition. 

But since science is a supposition, formed upon 
universal*, and on things necessarily existent, and %1 
there are principles of the subjects of demonstra- Koi>c tl« 
tion, and of all science (for science is joined with habit Trip* 
reason), the habit which takes cognizance of the 
principles of that wliich is the subject of science 
cannot be science, or art, or prudence. For the 
subject of science is capable of demonstration ; but 
these two liabits are conversant with contingent 
liTattcr. Consequently neither is wisdom con versant 
with these ; for it is the part of the wise man to 0 
have demonstration on some subjects. If, then, the “* 
means by which wc arrive at tnith, and are never 
deceived on subjects immutable and contingent, are 
science, prudence, wisdom, and intuit and it,i* 
impossible to be any one of the first three, I mean 
prudence, wisdom, and sejence ; it remains that in- 
tuition must be the liabit which takes cognizance of 
thg principles of science. 

virtuous energies, as contrasted with those of science ; as our 
virtuous? principles are developed and called into action every 
hour of our lives ; and hence we cannot forget as we 

can the subjects of scientific knowledge.— See Book I. c. x. 

i The following is Aristotle’s definition in the Magna 
Moralia (i. 35) of v<h'C, which,I have translated 11 Intuition 
i. e. the habit which apprehends without any reasoning pro- 
cess. '0 vovg £<m mpi rag ipyug t&v voijrwv cat rwv 
ovtwv' i; niv yap lirioriiw twv /iir aTrotfci&wg bvi$*> tarifr 
■I S 9 dp%ai avairbbtixrui. 
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Of Wisdom. 


1 . 

Sorbin is 
of two 
kinds : 
Universal. 
Particular. 


2 . 

It is dicpi- 

fitfTTtlTl). 

Is com- 
posed of 
and 

iirifTTiifttj. 

Differs from 


But in the ails we attribute wisdom r to those who 
ai'3 most aecur.it elv skilled in the ails : for example, 
we call Phidias a wise worker in stone, and Polycli- 
tus a wise statuary, in this use of the word, meaning 
nothing more bv wisdom than that it is the excel- 
lence of ail. But we think that some are universally 
wise ; and not wise only in some particular ail ; as 
Homer says in his Margites, 3 “ Him the gods mado 
neither a digger, noy a jdoughnmn, nor wise in any 
other way.” 

So that it is clear that wisdom must be tho 
most accurate of idl the sciences. The wise man 
mr*st therefore not only know the facts which are 
deduced from principles, but. must also attain truth 
respecting the principles themselves. So that wis- 
dom must be intuition and scione^ together, and 
science of the most honourable subjects, having as 
it were a head ; for it is absurd if a jktsou thinks 
political science, or prudence, the best thing pos- 


f Sotjria in its particular application to tin; arts signifies 
skill; in its general signification Uniterm is used to express 
the habit which apprehends both the principles of science and 
the deductions derived from them hy demonstrations ; for this 
reason it i&*s«iid t<» he composed of rni>£ and t7nrrr///ny. The 
following are instances given hy Muretus of ditferent. applica- 
tions of the .vord a (ujna : — Homer (11. xv. 4J2) i /ittrihvtes to 
a skilful shipbuilder Tratrnv notjnar. Xenophon called skil- 
fully-seasoned dishes mxftitrf.iara. Athensrus applies the w T ord 
to musical i 1 1 ; and hence Cicero says, in his Tusculan De- 
putations (Book 1.), “ Sumniura ernditionem Greeci sitam 
cense ha n tin nervoriF/.i vocuinque cantihus.y The term wasalso 
applied to poets. 'IJ llls Hnto i,n the Pined ri is rills Anacreon 
o «ro0(u;, and Cicero in tlie oration for Milo calls poets 
44 Homines sapientissimi.” 

B Aristotle mentions the Margites of Homer in the Poetic, 
§ 7 : besides the genuine poem, a spurious one appeared in 
[ater times. 
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sible/ unless man is allowed to be the most excellent 
of all created thingS. If, then, what is wholesome 3. 
and good is different in the case* of a man and a • 
fish* but what is white, and strafght, is always the 
same ; all will allow, that wisdom is always the same, 
but prudence different in different cases. For they 
would say, that, considering every point well with a 
view to sell* is prudent, and to prudence they would 
commit tho decision of these matters. Hence men 
say that some brutes even are .prudent ; and from 
all, namely, which appear to have a faculty of pro- 
viding for their own sustenance. But it is phiin 4 . 
that wisdom and the science of social life cannot The sciene# 
be the samo : for if men will call that wisdom j* 80cltt ; 
which refers to wlnit ig expedient for themselves, ,l e ‘ 
there will be many kinds of wisdom : for there 
is not one single one which takes cognizance of 
the good of all animals, but a different one for 
each : unless, indeed, there is but one medical treat- 
ment for beings of ail kinds. But if it be said 5* 
th;\t man is the best of all living creatures, it makes 
no difference ; there are other things of a much 
more divine nature than man : to tjjk«, for instance, 
those which are most plainly so, the elements of 
winch the world is composed. From what lias been 
said, therefore, it is clear that wisdoi^is science and 
intuition united, upon subjects fhc mosfr honourable 
by nature. 

1 As Socrates held the virtues to be sciences* qpd Plato 
taught that Qpovrjtnt; was the contemplation of the iota, it 
became necessary that Aristotle should carefully distinguish 
aofpia and <f>p6*Ji<ng. He therefore tells us that the end of 
the latter is practical truth, *of the former theoretical truth ; 
that the latter is conversant with particulars as well as univer- 
sal, because in all moral action the important prft is the 
practical application ; whereas the former js conversant with 
universals only. The practical application, he calls afterwards 
(c. viii.) the extreme (ro t<rx<*fov), and (c. xi.) the minor 
premiss. It has often been observed with truth, that the syl- 
logistic process is confined 10 the *corwiction of the intellect, 
but that in whatever cases we act os moral and rational Beings, 
we act upon a syllogism. In this we are distinguished from 
the inferior animals, who act from instinot. 

if 
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6. For tliis reason men call Anaxagoras, and Thales, 
Examples an( j others of this description,' wise, but not pru- 
agoras and dent, w ^ en they see that they are ignorant of what 
Thales. is expedient for themselves. And they say that they 

are acquainted with subjects which are superfluous, 
and wonderful, and difficult, and olivine, but yet use- 
less, because they do not study the subject of human 
good. But prudence is concerned with human 
affairs, pnd those subjects about which it is pos- 
sible to deliberate. For this, that is, to deliberate 
well, we say is the work of the prudent man espe- 
cially. 

7. But no one deliberates about things which cannot 
be otherwise than they are, nor about those of 
wliich there is not some <?nd, and this end a good 
capable of being tho subject of moral action. But 
absolutely the good deliberator is lie, who is skilful 
in alining at the best of the objects of human 
action. Nor yct ss prudence limited to universale 
only, but it is necessary to have a knowledge of 
particulars also : for prudence is practical, and prac- 
tice turns upon particulars. Thqppfore some who 
have no theoretical knowledge, are more practical 
than others who have it ; those, for example, who 

3. derive their skill from experience. For if a man 
should know that light meats are easy of digestion, 
'and are wholesome^- without knowing what meats 
are light, he will never produce health ; but he who 
knows nothing more than that the flesh of birds ip 
light and wh ilesome, will be more likely to produce 
it. But, prudence is practical, so that it is 'good 
to have both, or if not both, it is hotter to have 
tiiis. But there must be in prudence also some 
jniu&nrvirtue. 
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Of the different parts of Prudence . 

Now political prudence, and prudence, are the same l. 
habit, yet their essence is not the same. But of QpovtimQ 
prudence which is conversant # with the slate, one ^ 
division, which is, as it were* a kind of master- go^Uife. 
prudence, is legislative; a second, which is parti- differ in 
cular, is called by the common name political ; but essA<r. 
this is practical ; for a decree, as being the last* 
thing, is the subject of action. Hence men say 
that practical statesmen alone regulate the state ; 
foi. these alone act, like artificers. 11 But the pru- 2 
dence wliich refers to one’s self and the individual Various 
appears to be most properly prudence : and this species of 
bears tlic common name of prudence. But of those- ^P 0V V n 
three divisions/ one is economical, the second legis- 
lative, and the .third political ; and of tliis last 
there lire two *lub-di visions, one the deliberative, 
the other the judicial. 

Now there must he a certain species of know- 3. 
ledge, namely, the knowing what is good for one’s 
self ; but on this question there is difference 

1 Practical statesmen manage the detail, and therefore are 
more properly said to regulate the state, as a ma^pu^ properly 
speaking, builds the house, and not the architect. 

v Apovnoic 

• ! 

ircpt clvtoV oueovo/uK?/. 

(KVplWf) 


The divisions of prudence may be denominated personal, 
economical, legislative, administrative, executive. 


TTfpi 7r<$\t»fc 

r~7 J . 

vppoQtrucif , ttoKitlkjj 
I. e. 7fipctKTlKf}m 


i 7^1 - 

povXevTiKrf. Oicaffnrii t 
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of opinion j and ho who knows 1 his own concerns, 
and employs ftim$elf in them, is thought to be pru- 
'dent, but politicians appear busy-bodies. Therefore . 
Euripides says, “ flow can I be prudent, I who had 
it in my power without trouble, by being numbered 
among the multitude of the army, to share alike f 
For Zeus hates those who are busy-bodies, and do 

4 . too much.”* For men seek what is good to them- 
selves, and tliink that this is what they ought to 
do : from this opinion, therefore, arose the idea that 
such people as these are prudent ; and yet perhaps 
it is not impossible to attain one’s own good without 
economical, nor without political prudence. But 

. still, it is an obscure subject, and one which requires 
investigation, how c#no ought to manage o T xe’s own 
affairs. •' 

A young This is an evidence of the truth of what we have 
man maybe that young men become geometricians and 
but°not mathematicians, and wise in tilings of this kind ; 
i>(>6v ipo£. hut it is thought that a young man cannot become 

5. prudent. The reason of this is, that prudence*, is 
conversant with particulars, and the knowledge of 
particulars is acquired by experience alone ; but a 
young man is not experienced ; for length of time 

6 . causes experience. One might study this question 
also, why a child can become a mathematician, but 

' not wise, a natural philosopher Is it because 

the former subjects are derived from abstraction, 
whilst 1 *hf? principles of the latter are learnt from 
experience I "And the latter subjects young men 
enunciate* thoiigh they are not persuaded of their 
truth 3 but the reality of the former is evident. 
Again, errors in deliberation are either in the 
universal, or the particular ; for the error is, not 
knowing, either that all heavy waters are bad, 
or that this water is heaiy. 

w These lines are said to be taken from a lost tragedy of 
Euripides, entitled “ the'Phlloctetes.” 

* £o’0o£ fj (pvmKUQ in the original. It is clear, therefore, 
that tpvaiKOQ is the explanation of the preceding word 
and that the two together denote one acquainted with natural 
philosophy. 
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CHAP. IXj 

It Is dear that prudence is not science ; for 7. 
prudence, as has been said, is of th% extreme , for Pr ^ de ! ice , 
this is the subject of moral action: Prudence i$ 
therefore opposed to intuition * for intuition is of ition. 
those principles respecting which thore is no reason- 
ing ; but prudence is of the extreme, of which there 
is no science, but only perception, not that percep- 
tion which takes cognizance of particular objects, 
but such perception ns that by which we perceive 
the extreme in mathematics, a triangle for instance ; 
for it will stop there. But tlus is rather perception 
than prudence ; but still it is of a different kind 
from sensual perception^ 


CHAP. lk. 

Of good Deliberation. 

Investigation and deliberation differ, for delibera- 1. 
lion is a kind of investigation. But it is necessary Ety3oiXi'a 
to ascertain the genus of good deliberation, whether Y* noti , 
it is a kind of science, opinirtrij happy conjee- m ^ 
ture, or what not. Now it certainly is not 
science ; for men do not investigate subjects which 
they know ; but good deliberation is a kind # of 
deliberation ; and lie wlio deliberates investigates , 
and reasons. Nor yet is it happy conjecture ; for 2. 
this is sometlung unconnected with reason, and Nor *i m 

^ Prudence ( fpnrtjaiQ ) is not science because 

science is conversant with universals, whereat prudence is 
conversant with particulars. These particulars are extremes 
(t^xarff), since they are fne hist results at which we arrive 
before we begin to act. The faculty which take# cognizance 
of them is perception (aiaQriffig) ; not the perception of the 
five external senses but that interoa^pcrception which is 
analogous to them, and which is popularly galled commoy sense. 

Hence we can see the difference between prudence and intuition 
(vovg ) ; for the extremes of which ^tuition takes cognizance, 
are the first undemonstrable principles (apx a <t * p&mft opot), 
each as the axioms,definitiong y &c. in mathematical science.* 1 
The intuition (vovc)» therefore, here spoken of, iB the pure 
intellectual intuition, not practical or moral intuition. 
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quick j but wc deliberate for a long time, and 
say, that it te right to execute quickly what we 
Jiave resolved upon, but to deliberate slowly.* 
Again, sagacity aa hr a different thing from good deli- 
beration ; and sagacity is a kind of happiness of 
. conjecture. Therefore no kind of good deliberation 
is opinion. Now since he who deliberates badly, 
cits, but lie who deliberates well, deliberates cor- 
rectly, it is plain, that good deliberation is a kind 
of correctness. It w not correctness either of science 
or of opinion ; bl> (for there is no correctness of 
science, because there is no error :) and truth is 
the correctness of opinion ; besides, everything of 
.which there is opinion lias been already defined. 
Still, however, good deliberation cannot be without 
reason. It remains, therefor^, that it is th correct- 
ness of the intellect, moving onwards in the inves- 
tigation of truth, i. e. ciuvmu, for it is not yet an 
assertion ; but opinion is not investigation, but is 
at -once an assertion. cc But he who deliberates,* 
whether he does it well or ill, investigates something 
and reasons. But good deliberation is a sort of cor- 
rectness of deliberation ; therefore we must inquire 
what is tlie*naturfc, and frhat the subject-matter, of 
deliberation. \ 

Since the term correctness is used in more senses 
tlyin one, it a is *pl;iin thrft good deliberation is non 
every kind oi coryectftcss ;\for the incontinent and 
depraved man will from ^reasoning arrive at that 
which lie* proposes to himself to look to ; so that he 
will have deliberated lightly, arid yet have arrived at 

t \ 

* B ovXivopev fipackuiQ, bttitbXei ck Tax^c. — \socrat, 

“ In the later Analytics,!. 34, ay^ivout is defined tvtrrox i« 
rig tv (i(TKtjfrTtp xpovtp rov fiitrov, A happy conjecture, with- 
out previous consideration, of the middle term. 

bb Good deliberate jn is (1) not a correctness of science 
because there is no such thing as incorrectness of it ; (2) it is 
not a correctness of opiuion (data), because 1 , (a) the correctness 
of c6£a is truth ; because (b) §o£a is an assertion (^dareg), and 
not an investigation v 

cc Such I take to be the meaning of thisejifficult passage, 
yhich has been bo misunderstood by the mmority of com- 
mentators. See on diuvoia, note, p. 145. 
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great rfWL Whereas good deliberation seems to be 
a good thing ; for »good deliberation 4s only such a 
correctness of deliberation as is likely to arrive at. 
good. But it is possible to arrive at even this by 6, 
a false syllogism ; and to be right as to what one 
ought to do, but wrong as to the means, because 
the middle term is false. So that even this kind of 
deliberation, by which one arrives at a proper con- 
clusion* but by improper means, is not quite good 
deliberation. Again, it is possible for one man to 7. 
be right after deliberating for a long time, and 
another man very soon. So that even this is not 
quite good deliberation ; but good deliberation is 
that correctness of deliberation, which is in accord-, 
ancc with the principle of utility, which has a 
proper Object, employs proper means, and is in 
operation during a projxjr length of time. 

Again it is possible to deliberate well both abso- 8 
lutely, and relatively to some specific end ; and that 
is absolutely good deliberation which is correct with 
reference to the absolutely good end, and that is a 
specific kind of good deliberation which is correct 
with reference to some specific end. If, therefore, 9. 
to deliberate well is characteristic? of priident men, ^ 

good deliberation must be a correctness of delibera- 
tion, in accordance with the principle of expediency 
having reference to the end, of wlffcl^ prudence *is 
the true conception. 


CHAP. X. 

Of Intelligence. 

Intelligence, and the -want of intelligence , according 1. 
to which we* call men intelligent, aiid wanting in in- 11 

telligence, axe neither universally the same as science |, r , (rr ; /uli 
or opinion, for then all men would be intelligent ; ju>i fc5| a . 
nor is intelligence any one of the particular sciences, " 
aa medicine is the science of things wholesome ; or 
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2. as geometry is the science of magnitudes. *Nor is . 
intelligence conversant with things eternal and im- 

, mutable, nor witlr everything indiscriminately which 
comes to pass ; hut it is conversant with tfyese 
things about which a man would doubt and delibe- 

3. rate. Wherefore it is conversant with the same 
Its object- subjects as prudence, yet prudence and intelligence 
matter. • are not the same ; for the province of prudence is 

to order (for its end is what it is light to do, or 
not to do) ; but the province of intelligence is only 
to decide ; for intelligence, and good intelligence, 

. are the same thing ; for intelligent people, and 

4. people of good intelligence, are the same. But 
, intelligence is neither the possessing, nor yet the 

obtaining, of prudence ; but just as learning, when 
it makes use of scientific knowledge, is called intel- 
ligence, thus the word intelligence is also used when 
a person makes use of opinion, for the purpose of 
making a decision, and making a proper decision, 
on the subjects of prudence, when another person 
is speaking ; for the terms well and properly are 

5. identical. And hence the name of intelligence, T>y 
which we call intelligent people, was derived, namely, 
from that ifitellig&nce winch is displayed in learning; 
since for the expression “ to learn,” wc often use the 
expression “ to understand.” 


Whence 
the term 
derived. 


CHAP. XI. 


Of Candour . 

1. But that which is called candour, with reference to 
which we call men candid, and say that they possess 
candour, is the 'Correct decision, of the equitable 
riwuif de- man.? d But this- is a sign«of it ; for we say that the 
fined. equitable man, above all others, is likely to entertain 
a fellow-feeling, and that in some cases it is equitable 

dd Intelligence is that faculty which forms a judgment on 
things ; candour that which judges of persons. 
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to entertain it. Now fellowrfeeliiig is the correct Svyyvww 
discriminating candour of the equitable ma.i ; and defined, 
that i3 correct which ia the candour of the truthful 
ci^n. But all these habits reasonably tend to the 2 . 
same point ; for we speak of candour, intelligence, Different 
prudence, and jjerception, referring to the same JjjjJjjPj 
characters the possession of candour, of perception, ^ 
of prudence, and of intelligence ; for all these facul- point, 
ties are of the extremes, and of particulars. And 
it is in being apt to decide on points on which the 
prudent man decides, that intelligence, kind feel- 
ing, and candour, arc displayed. For equitable con- 
siderations arc common to all good men in their 
intercourse with others. But all matters of moral, 
conduct are particulars and ^extremes ; for the 
prudent 1 man ought to know them, and intelli- 
gence and candour are concerned with matters of 
moral conduct, and these are extremes. 

Intuition is of the extremes on both sides ; cc for *• 
intuition, and not reason, takes cognizance of the 
first principles, and of the last results : that intu- 
ition which belongs to demonstration takes cogni- 
zance of the immutable and first principles; that 
which belongs to practical subjects takes* cognizance 

•* Intuition (vouq), as we lmve seen above, properly signi- 
fies the faculty which takes cognizance of Ae first principles 
of science. Aristotle here, whether analogical Br considering 
it a division of the same faculty, it is difficult to say, applies 
the term to that power which v/p possess of apprehending the 
principles of morals, of seeing what is right t and w*ong by ar 
intuitive process, without the intervention of any reasoning 
prodess. It is what Bishop Butler calls " our ssnse of dis- 
cernment of actions as morally good or evil.^Aln this two- 
fold use of the term roi>c thtfre is no real inconsistency, because 
it is evidently, as Mr. Brewer says, p. 247, note,. “the same 
faculty, whether employed upon the first principles of science 
or of morals.' 1 Every moral agent act^upon a motive (oj 
i'vtica), whether good or bad. This motive is, in other words, 
the- principle upon which we act, and is tfie major premiss of 
the practical syllogism (rruXXdyyrpoc tujv 7r paicr £> v). But 
the minor premiss of the practical syllogism bears relation to 
the major, of a particular to a universal ; therefore as univer- 
sale are made up of particulars, it follows that the origin 
f ^apxn) of the motive or principle is the minor premiss. 
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of the last result of contingent mattery and'of the 
Oo kinds minor premiss ; for these (t. e. oiuor premisses) are 
of intuition, the origin of the 'motive ; for universals are made 
A ¥ urdri(TLQ. up of particulars. '’Of these, therefore, it is neces- 
sary to have perception ; and perception is intu- 

5. itidn. Tlierefore these habits have been thought 
to be natural ; and although no man is naturally 
wise (<ro0oc), he is thought to have candour, intelli- 
gence, aijd intuition, naturally. A sign of this is, 
that we think thattjjese qualities naturally accom- 
pany certain ages ; and that one particular age 

* possesses perception and candour, as though nature 
were the cause of it. 1T 

6. ■ Therefore intuition is at once the beginning and 
the end ; lor demonstrations have extremes both 

Attention for their origin and, their subjeets.es So V that we 
to autly)- ought to pay attention to the imdemonstrated 
nt sayings and opinions of persons who are experi- 
enced, older than we are, and prudent, no less than 
to their demonstrations ; for because they have ob- 
tained from their experience an acuteness of moral 
vision, they see correctly. What, ‘therefore, is the 
nature of wisdom and of prudence, what tlic ob- 
jects of both, anti the fact that each is the virtue 
of a different part of the soul, has been stated. 

f The meapipg* of this passage is as follows : It has been 
held that a dispositio/i to \orm a candid judgment of men and 
things, an ability to comprehend and grasp the suggestions of 
other minds, independently of the power of reasoning out con- 
clusions for ourselres ; and, lastly, a moral sense of right and 
wrong, by which have a perception of the principles of 
moral actioft, '***e natural gifts ; as a sign o$ evidence of 
this, it has been observed that these faculties are more espe- 
cially developed at particular periods of life, in the same 
way that physical properties are. But <ro0ta, t. e. scientific 
knowledge, which is based upon demonstration, and is in fact 
a demonstrative habft, must for this reason be the result of an 
active exercise of ftie perceptive and reasoning powers, and 
therefore cannot be natural, but must be acquired. 

« That is, demonstration? have for their origin and foun- 
dation*6rst principles, of which intuition takes cognizance, and 
* the object of demonstration is to arrive at conclusions which 
ftcome under the province of intuition likewise. 
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CHAP. XII 

On the utility of Wisdom and Prudence . 

t 

The question might be asked, how are these habits 1. 
useful 1 for wisdom does not contemplate any of Three ob- 
the means by which a man will become happy ; for th^utilit ° 
it relates to no production. Prudence, indeed, has 0 f 
this property ; yet with a view to what is there and oo<pla. 
any need of it, if it is the knowledge of the things TiAt/ 
which are just, and honourable, and advantageous 
to man, and these are what the good man practises ] * 

But we aje not at all tlhe more apt to practise them 2 . 
because we know them, that is* if the virtues are 
habits ; just as we are not more apt to be healthy 
from the knowledge of wholesome things, nor of 
things likely to cause a good habit of body (that 
is, the things which are so called not because they 
car*e the habit, but because they result from it) ; ,lh 
for we arc not at all more apt to put in practice 
the arts of medicine or gymnastics, sacred y because 
we know them. 

But it may be said, if we must not call a man 3 . 
prudent on these grounds, but only* for becoming Second, 
virtuous, it would not be at alt useful 3o'*those wlS- 
are already good ; again, it would *not bo useful to 
those who do not possess pfudence; lor it.wjll make 
no difference to them whether they possess it them- 
selves, # or obey others who possess it ; for* it would 
be quite sufficient for ^ us, just as in*ta&.caso of 

hk This sentence which I have enclosed in a parenthesis is 
intended to explain the sense in which Aristotle used the terms 
vyteivd and emieTucd A passage in theTTopios, I. xiii. 10. 
illustrates this , ,* t 

f rb flip iryitiac irQi-qriRov. (1.) * 
vyteivbv XkyfTcu < t 6 dk *. (pvXctcrucov. (2.) 

|_ TO St ... " (TTJfiaVTtKOV . 

Now as the symptoms or evidences of health arc the results of # 
tlft healthy habit or condition, the sense in which the term is* 
used here is the third. — See Chase’s note, p. 225 
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health ; for when we wish to be well, we \lo not 
Third. begin to learn the art of medicine. But besides, 
, it would appear' absurd, if, though it is inferior 
to wisdom, it is, nevertheless, to be superioy. to 
it ; for that which produces, always rules and 
directs in each particular case. On these subjects, 
therefore, we must speak, for hitlierto wo have only 
raised questions about them. 

4 . First, then, let us assert, that wisdom and pru- 
Answers to denco must be eligible for their own sakes, since 
tions °^ eC- ^ey are the virtues, one of each part of the 

sold, even if neither of them produces any effect. 

' Secondly, they do really produce an effect, although 
• not in the same way as medicine produces health, 
but as health is efficient cause of healthiness, 
so is wisdom the efficient 'cause of happiness ; for 
being part of vjrtue in the most comprehensive sense 
of the term, it causes, by being possessed, and by 

5. energizing, a man to bo happy. Again, its work 
will be accomplished by prudence and moral virtue ; 
for virtue makes the end and aim correct, and pru- 

The use- dence the means. But of the fourth part of* the 
fulness of tliat is, the nutritive, there is no such virtue ; 

fpopiiaic. f or j.] ie performance or non-performance of moral 
action is not in any case in its power. 

To answer # thc objection, that we are not at all 
f.iore likoty, to practise honour and justice on 
• account of prudence', we must begin a little further 
back, making this our commencement. Just as we 
say that' some who do just actions, are not yejb 
just; those, for instance, who do what is enjoined 
by the if .» r. involuntarily, or ignorantly,- or for 
some other cause, and not for its own sake, though 
nevertheless they do what they ought and what a 
good man ougjit to do ; in the same manner, it 
seems, that a man must do all these things, being 
at the same time of a certain disposition, in order 
+ o be good ; I mean, for instance, from deliberate 
preference, and for the sake of the acts themselves. 
Virtue, therefore, makes the deliberate prefereqpe 
correct ; but it is not the part of virtue, but ot 
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some Other faculty^ to direct ariglit those tilings 
which must he done with a view to that principle. 

But we must stop and tpeak on tKese subjects with • 
mcfoe clearness. * 

Now, there is a certain faculty which is called 6 - 
cleverness ; “ the jaature of which is to be able to & eivorr ic 
do, and to attain, those things which conduce to 
the aim proposed. If) therefore, the aim be good, - 
the cleverness is praiseworthy ; but if it Ijp bad, it 
becomes craft :ii therefore we call prudent men clever, 
and not crafty. Now prudence is not the same 9. 
as this faculty, nor is it without this faculty. But IHsmot 
the habit is produced upon this eye, as it were, 
of the soul, not without virtue, as we liave already 
stated, ayd as is manifest. For the syllogisms of although ’ 

u Cleverness (deivoryc) is, according to Aristotle, a natural jj. 0t "^ko*** 
faculty, or aptness, which, in itself, is neither good nor bad ; 
it may he either used or abused, — if abused, it is craft (7rav- 
ovpyia). It is capable of being cultivated and improved, 
and when perfected it becomes (pponjaic. As cleverness thus 
perfected by the addition of moral virtue becomes prudence, 
so siatural virtue, with Aristotle, who believes that man is 
endowed, becomes perfect virtue by the addition of prudence. 

Not that Aristotle believed that man was ^apable of actually 
attaining such a height of perfection : fie evidently believed 
that it was beyond human power. It is the theoretical standaid 
which he proposes to the Ethical student for him to aim at, 
and to approach as near as his natural powgv will permit hi in. 

Thus, Revelation, whilst it teaches us the corruption of hunfl^ n 
nature, bids us be perfect even a/ our* Father which is in 
heaven is perfect. 

Aristotle’s theory of the existence of natural \jr$ue bears a 
dose resemblance to Bishop Butler’s idea of the constitution 
of hfim&n nature as laid down in his first* three pennons and 
the preface tt them : — “ Our nature is adh*-». ^ to virtue as 
much as the nature of a vgatch is adapted to mfcteure time. 

Nothing can possibly be more contrary to nature than vice. 

Poverty and disgrace; tortures and death,' are not Jo contrary 
to it. Every man is naturally & law to himself, and may find 
within himself the rule of right, and obligations to follow it.” 

11 The original word here translated craft is 7ravovpyfo. As 
dtivortic, which signifies cl6verness, generally is, when directed 
to a good end, subject to the restrictions of sound and upright 
moral principles ; so when these are removed., it degenerates 

S to irctvovpyia, which signifies equal ability, but in addition;* 
unscrupulous readiness to do everything whatever. ThisP 
is implied in its etymology. 
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moral conduct have as their principle, i e, then 1 major 
premiss : since such and such # a thing is the end 
. and the chief goo'd, i. e. anything. For let it be for 
the sake of argument, anything ; but this is,not 
visible except to the good man ; for depravity dis- 
torts the moral vision, and causey it to be deceived 
on the subject of moral principles. So that it is 
clearly impossible for a person who is not good to 
36 prudent. 


CHAF. XIII. 


Of Virtue proper . 


. 1 . 


virtue 

proper, 


1. We must again investigate the subject of virtue. For 

to v * r ^ ue of relation of the same kind as that 

p*,° w ^ch prudence bears to cleverness ; that is, the 
jo is natural t\Vo kinds of virtue are not identically the same, bnt 
virtue to similar ; such is the relation which exists between 
natural virtue and virtue proper. For all ljien 
think fcliat each of the points of moral diameter 
exists in 113 in spipe manner naturally; for we possess 
justice, temperance, valour, and the other virtues, 

2. immediately from our birth. But yet we arc in 
search of sompfhing different, namely, to be pro- 
perly virtue* s, and that these virtues should exist 
in us in a different manner ; for natural habits 
exist in cldldren and brutes, but without intellect 
they are evidently hurtful. Yet so much as this is 
evident tp the -senses, that as a strong body which 
moves wit/.ouu 'sight meets with great 41 falls, from 
the want of sight, so it is iii tho present instance : 
but if itogets the addition of intellect, it acts much 
better. Now tho case of the habit is similar, and 
under similar circumstances will be properly virtue. 
So that, as in the case of the faculty which forms 
opinions, there are twer forms, cleverness and pru- 

^dence‘j so in the moral there are likewise J two, 
^natural virtue and virtuo proper ; and of thesi, 
virtue proper is not produced without prudence. 


Difleremfe 

between 

TiaOival 

virtue and 

virtue 

proper. 
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Thwefore it has been said that all the virtues a. 
are prudences. AM Socrates, in one part was right 
in his inquiry, but in the other wrong. For ii^ 
tligt he thought that all the virtues are prudences, 
he was wrong ; but in that he said that they are 
not without prudence, he was right. And this is 
a sign ; for now all men, when they define virtue, 
add also that it is a habit, according to right reason, 
stating also to what tilings it has reference ; now 
that is right reason wliich is according to prudence. 

All men, therefore, seem in some way to testify 4. 
that such a habit as is according to prudence, is 
virtue. But it is necessary to make a slight change ; Virtue, nM 
for virtue is not only the habit according to, but h\ 
conjunction with, right reason ; and prudence is the 
sam e right reason # on thes§ subjects. Socrates, u tT > dpOoi 
therefore, thought that the virtues were “ reasons," Xfyjv. ^ 
i. e. reasoning processes ; for he thought them all 
sciences : hut we think them joined with reason* p 

It is clear, therefore, from what has been said, 5. 
that it is impossible to be properly virtuous with- 
out prudence, er prudent without moral virtue. Xtueln- 
Moreovcr, the argument by which it might be separable, 
urged that the virtues are separate' from each This is true 
other, may in this way he refuted, for (they say) °‘j“? ue b 
the same xnan is not in the highest degree naturally P, t p of ’ na . 
adapted for all : so that he will ha^e.got 
ready, and another not yet. "Nov* this is possible m • 
the case of the natural virtues ; hut in the raise of 
those from the possession of which ji mdif is called 
absolutely good, it is impossible ; fqr with prudence, 
which is toe, they will all exist t^ji^er. 1 ^ It is G. 

ik This view of the practical nature of fpni>ti<ric, and of its 
being inseparable from moral virtue, so that if a man possesses 
perfect prudence, it develops itself in perfect obedience to the 
moral law ; and the perfection of the on implies the perfection 
of the other also, is analogous Jo the retotion which exists be- 
tween faith and obedience* in Christian ethics. A living faitn 
necessarily brings forth good warks ; and by them a living faith 
is as evidently known as a tree is discerned by its fruits. He, 
therefore, who possesses true faith possesses all virtue ; and 
proportion to the imperfection of obedience is the imperfection 
cf faith.. 
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dear, too, even if prudence were not practical; there 
would be need of it, because it is the virtue of one 
part of the soul, "and because the deliberate pre- 
ference cannot be correct without prudence, jw>r 
without virtue : for the one causes us to choose the 
end, and the other to put in practice the means ; 
yet it has not power over wisdom, nor over the 
superior parts of the soul ; just as medicine is not 
letter ttyan health ; for it docs not make use of it, 
but sees how it may r be produced. It givos direc- 
tions, therefore, for its sake, but not to it. Besides, 
it would be the same kind of thing as if one should 
say, that the political science has power over the 
•gods, because it gives directions respecting all things 
hi the 3ta:a 



CHAP. I. 


Of a kind of Heroic Virtue , and of ^Continence , and in like 
manner of their contraries . 


After what lias been already said, we must make 1- 
another beginning, 11 and state, that there are three 
forms of tilings to be ^voided mi morals — vice, in- 
continence, brutality. Tlie contraries of two oi Vice, in - 
these are self-evident : for we call one virtue, the continence, 
otluer continence : but, as an opposite to brutality, Brutality- 
it would be most suitable to name the virtue which opposites • 
is above human nature, a sort of heroic and divine v\{tue. 
virtue, such as Homer lias made Priam attribute t) Continence 
Hector, because df liis exceeding goodness — heroic 

— “Nor diil be seem * * • 

The son of mortal man, but of a god.” b 


• It is not very easy to see at first the connection between 
the four remaining books and tlic preceding* 3ix. The follo^v 
ing is the explanation given by Murotus. In the commence 1 '* 
ment of the sixth book Aristotle has taught" that two conditions 
are requisite to the perfection of# moral virtue : first., that the 
.moral sense (A voTuj 6 TTpaRTtKoa) should judgtf dorrectly; 
next, that the appetites and passions should be obedient to its 
decisions. But though the moral judgment sboul'hbe correct, 
the will 'is generally in opposition to it. If conflict 

reason is victorious, and coufpcls the will, though reluctant, to 
obey, this moral state is continence ; if, on the contrary, the 
will overcomes the reason, the result is incontinence. It was 
essential to a practical treatise to treat of this imperfect or in- 
choate virtue, as well its to discuss the theory of moral perfec- 
tion. The case is somewhat analogous to that of physical 
science, in which we first lay dojvn theoretically the natural 
laws without reference to the existcnfcc of any impediments, 
and then modify our theory by calculating and allowing for. - 
the effects of perturbations and resistances. 

° 11. uiv. 238. 

N 
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1. So that if, as is commonly said, men bcroiJb gods 
because of excess of virtue, the 'habit, which is op- 
* 4 posed to brutality, would evidently be somctlringof 
that kind : for just as there is no vice or viitue. in 
a brute, so also there is not in a god : c but in ‘the 
one ctisc there is something more precious than 
virtue ; and in the other something different in 
kind from vice. 

3. But since the existence of a godlike man is a 
rare thing (as the Lacedemonians, when they admire 
any one exceedingly, are accustomed to say, He is 
l?niraj 5f y tl godlike man), so the brutal character is rare 
r:nv ; chiefly aiu011 ^ men, and is mostly found amongst barba- 
:nrbariiins.* But some cases arise from disease and bodily 

' mutilations : and those who go beyond the rest of 
mankind in vice wo call by this bad nbmo. Of 
such a disposition as this we must make mention 
subsequently : d of vice we have spoken before. 

4 ‘AVe must, however, treat of incontinence, and 
|,1 : m ^ftness, ai *d luxury, and of continence and patience : 
uiaient^ *°r wc lnu * s t neither form our conceptions of each of 
f them as though they were the saino.1 mbits with vifcuu 

and vice, nor as thougli they were belonging to a 
different genus. ' Blit, as in other cases, wo must first 
state the phenomena ; mid, after raising difficulties, 
then exhibit if wc can all the opinions that have 
JjK.cn entertained on Hie subject of these passions • 
or if not all, tie greatest number, and the tikmc 
important ; for if the difficulties arc solved, and the 
1 most apifrove/1 opinions left, the subject will liave 

been explained, sufficiently. % 

b* It is Jj^’jvttinon opinion, then, first, tlir.t con- 
tinence*And patience belong to tlie number of things 
: ‘ good ai^l praiseworthy ; but incontinence and elle- 

minacy 'to that of tliiDgs bad and reprehensible. 
That the continent man is identical with him wild 

c ‘In the tenth 'nook, c. viti., it will be serin that Aristotle 
proves that the gods cannot possess any virtuous energies, 
except that of contemplation. 

cc She the description of the cannibalism of the inhabitants 
of PoptuB and Tentyra, Juv. Sht.. xv. 

J See the fifth and sixth chapters of this hook. 
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abides 4)y liis determination ; and the incontinent, 
with liim who departs from his determination. That 
the incontinent man, knowing tha # t things are bad, ' 
doeg them at the instigation of passion; but the 
continent man, knowing that the desires are bad, 
refuses to follow t]iem in obedience to retison. That 
the temperate man is continent and patient : but 
some tliink that every one who is both continent 
and patient is temperate ,* others do not* Some 
call the intemperate man incontinent, and the 
incontinent intemperate, indiscriminately ; others 
assert that they are different. As to the prudent 
man, sometimes it is said that it is impossible for 
liim to be incontinent ; at other times, that some 
men both prudent myi cloven are incontinent. 
Lastly, irfen arc said to be incontinent of anger, 
and honour, and gain. These arc the statements 
generally made. 


CHAP. II. 

* 

Certain Questions respecting Temperance and Intemperance. 

• • • 

A question might arise, how any one forming a 1. 
right conception is incontinent. Some say, that if : > ra P oi,, \ 
lie has a scientific knowledge, it is impossible : fo^ ^ 

it is strange, as Socrates thought, 0 if saiertce exists' - 
in the mail, that any tiling else should have t lie 
mastery, and drag liim about like a slayc. So- The ojii 
crates, indeed, resisted the argument altogether, as nion of 
if incontinence did not exist : for that no «*ne form- Xocral£ »- 
ing a right Conception acted contrary t</ what is 

* Aristotle (Magna Moral.) says, tlmt in the opinion of 
Socrates no one would choose evil, knowing that it# as evil: 
but the incontinent man does so, being influenced by passion, 
therefore he thought tlipre was no such thing as incontinence. 

This doctrine ofJSocrates doubtldt*s originated, firstly, ironifthis 
belief that man’s natural bias and inclination wjis towards 
virtue, and that therefore it was absurd **> suppose he u^puld 
pursue vice except involuntarily or ignorantly. Secondly, 
from his doctrine that the knowledge of the principles and 
laws of morality was as capable of certei'ty and accuracy £» 
those of mathematical science. 

tf2 
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best, but only through ignorance. Now, Ihis ac- 
count is at variance with the phenomena ; and we 
must inquire concerning this passion, if it proceeds 
from ignorance, Vhat manner of ignorance it. is ; 
for that the incontinent man, before he is actually 
under the influence of passion, thinks that he ought 

2 . not to yield, is evident. There are some who con- 
cede one point, but not the rest ; lor that nothing 
is superjor to science they allow : but that no one 
acts contraiy to wlyit they think best they do not 
allow : and for this reason they say, that the incon- 
tinent man is overcome by pleasures, not having 
science, hut opinion. But still, if it is opinion, and 
not science, nor a strong conception, which opposes, 
but a weak one, as. in persons who arc doubting, the 
not peraisting in this in opposition to strong de- 
sires is pardonable : but vice is not pardonable, nor 
anything else which is reprehensible. 

3. ' Perhaps, then, it may be said that it is pru- 
6th point, deuce which opposes, for this is the strongest. But 

this is absurd ; for then the same man will at once 
be prudent and incontinent : but 4 not a single fhdi- 
vidual would assert that it is the character of the 
prudent man willingly to do the most vicious things. 
Besides this, it lias been shown before that the pru- 
dent man is unpractical man ; for he has to do with 
dSne pract'lca 1 extremes, and possesses all the other 
■virtues. A 

4. Again, if the continent character consists in hav- 
itii point, big strong and bad desires, the temperate man will 

not be continent, nor the continent temperate ; for 
excess dges ltfft belong to the teinperftte man, nor 
the possession of bad desires. But, nevertheless, 
the coxfiuent man must have bad desires : for if 
the desires are good, the habit, which forbids him 
to follow them, is bad : so that continence would 
not be in all cases good'; and if they are weak and 
not bad, there is fl nothing grand in overcoming 
thenv ; and if they are both bad and weak, there is 
nothing great in doing so. 

Again, if continence makes a man inclined to 
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adherrfto every opinion, it is bad ; as, fcr instance, 2nd point, 
if it makes him inclined to adhere to a false one : 
and if incontinence makes him depart from every,- 
opyiion, some species of incontinence will bo good ; 
as, for instance, the case of Neoptolemus in the 
Philoctetes of Sophocles ; for he is praiseworthy 
for not adhering to what Ulysses persuaded him 
to do, because he felt pain in telling a lie. Again, 6. 
the sopliistical argument, called “ xbtvcdfttvfg" causes 
a difficulty : f for because they, wish to prove para- 
doxes, in order that they may appear clever when 
they succeed, the syllogism, which is framed, be- . 
comes a difficulty : for the intellect is as it were 
in bonds, inasmuch it does not wish to stop, because* 
it is not satisfied with, the conclusion ; but it can- 
not advance, because it cannot .solve the argument. 

And from one mode of reasoning it comes to pass 7. 
that folly, together with incontinence, becomes vir- 
tue ; for it acts contrary to its conceptions through 
incontinence ; but the conception wliich it found 
was, that good was evil, and that it ought not to 
be done : so that it will practise wliat is good, and 
not what is evil. . 

Again, he who practises and pursues wliat is 8. 
pleasant from being persuaded that it is right, and On this 
after deliberate choice, would app^a^ to be better ^PV°^ oa 
than the man w T ho does so not frojn* deliberation. is ’ 
but from incontinence ; for he is ffiorc easily cured, mt>rc cura- 
because lie may be persuaded to change ; whereas hie than 

to the incontinent man the proverbial expression t i je ^con- 
. , x tment. 

is applicable, 

“ fallen water chokes, what is one to drink nfrer ?” * 

£ This fallacy is denominated by Cicero 11 Mentis.” The 
author of it is said to have been Eubulido*, the Milesian. The 
following is the fora* of it: “ When I lie, and say that I lie, 
do I lie or do 1 speak the trutlff Thus, I. 4 ., Epimenidef, the 
Cretan, said that all his countrymen were liars ; did he then 
speak the truth ? If you say he did, if may be answered, that 
he told a lie, inasmuch as he himself was a Cretan ; if jfbu say 
he did not, it may be answered, that he spoke the truth, foi*- 
the same reason.” , y 

* This proverb is applicable to the arerumpy r ollow. 
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For if lie had boon |>erMiadcd to do what m does, 
he might have been re-persuaded, and thus have 
.desisted ; but nofv r , although persuaded, nevertheless 
he acts contrary tt) that conviction. 

9. Again, if there are incontinence and continence 
7th point. on C very object-matter, who is he who is simply 
called incontinent? for no one is guilty of every 
species of incontinence ; but there are some whom 
we call incontinent simply. The dilliculties, then, 
are somewhat of' this nature ; and of them we 
must remove some, and leave others ; for the solu- 
tion of the difficulty is the discovery of the truth. 


CHAP. 'ill. 

r 

How it is possible for one who has Knowledge to he 
, Incontinent. 

1. Fikst, then, we must consider whether men are 
Three incontinent, having knowledge or ( not, and in what 
^ri) S ^ 0I 2 3 d wa, y l^diig knowledge. Next, with what sort of 
v m objects we* must '.say that the continent and incon- 
tinent have to do ; I mean, whetlier it is every 
pleasure and pain, or some particular ones. Thirdly, 
whether tlic -continent and patient are the same 

*-or different/ Ajid in like manner wc must con- 
sider all other subjects which arc akin to this 
speculation. 

2. The beginning of the discussion is, whether the 
The object- continent* and incontinent differ in th^/ object’ or 
matter and ^ ^he pufonuvr : I mean, whether the incontinent 
considered. man m incontinent merely from being employed in 

this particular thing ; or whetlier it is not that, 
but in the manrier ; or whetlier it is not that, 

3. but the result ( of both..- Next, whether inconti- 

mg way. Water is the most.natuial remedy for choking ; but 
if water itself chokes, what further remedy can be applied. So 
< reason is the best remedy for vice ; but the incontinent man 
« acts in defiance of reason, — he has the remedy, but it dors not 
profit him, what more then can be done*? 
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> 

none# and continence are on every object-matter 
or not : for lie that is called simply incontinent, is 
not so in cveiytliing, bnt in tlid samo tilings with*. 

■wjiich the intemperate is concerned : nor is he so 
from having reference to these things absolutely 
(for then it would be the same as intemperance), 
but from having reference to them in a partic ular ' 
manner : for the intomporate is led on by deliberate 
choice, thinking that he ought always Jo pursue 
present pleasure : the incontjntat does not think 
so, but nevertheless pursues it. 

■Now as to the question whether it be a truo«W*“ - 
opinion, and not science, in opposition to which ItrtlhTters 
men arc incontinent, mokes no difference as not whetlun 
the argument : for spine wl^> hold opinions, do nmn'ncts 
not fed -any doubt, but tiling that they know for 7 ropd 
certain. If tlion those, who hold opinions, be- dXg- 
cause their convictions aic weak, will act contrary wfrvtul 
to ilieir conception, more than those who Ifhve 
knowledge, then knowledge will in nowise differ 
from opinion : for some are convinced of what they 
tliink, no less than others are of what they know : 
Heraclitus is an instance of tliisj 1 But since wo 5, 
speak of knowing in two ways* (for lie that pos- ITow the 
sesses, but docs not use his knowledge, as well as incontinent 
he that uses it, is said to have knowledge), there ads <! ° n " 
will be a difference between the it, buWiot, 

using it, so as to see what wo oii^ht not to do, and yfrst way. 
the having it and using it. 

Again, since there are two kinds. of propositions, c. 
universal and particular, there is nothing to hinder Second 
one *who ^possesses both from acting contrary to wa 7 - 
knowledge, using indeed the universal, bifh not the 
particular ; for particulars are the subject^ of moral 
action. There are also two diifoscnt applications of 7. 
the universal — one to the person and one to the 

h Heraclitus, although he said that all his conclusions rested 
on opinion, not on knowledge, still defended ‘ perti- 
naciously, and believed their truth os firmly * ’ofr* 

phers, who asserted that theirs were found** -»■ 

Gijjhanius 
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thing as, for instance, a person knows that dry 
food is good for every man, and that this is a man 
\jt that such and such a thing is diy ; but as to 
whether this is such and such a tiling, either lie 
docs not possess the knowledge or does not use it. 
In these two cases the difference will be inconceivably 
great, so much so, that in one case knowledge involves 
no absurdity, but in the otlier a veiy great one. 

8. Again, it is possible to possess knowledge in a 
Iblid way. different manner fi'01/1 those above montioned; for 
wc see the habit difibring in the possessing but not 
r using knowledge, so that in a manner ho has it and 
has it not ; such as the person who is asleep, or mad, 
vir dnmk. Now, those who are under the influence 
of passion are aifccityl in the c same way ; for anger, 
and sensual desires, .and so forth, evidently alter 
the bodily state, and in some they even cause 
madness. It is evident, therefore, that we must 
say, that the incontinent arc in a similar condition 
to these. But the fact of their uttering sentiments 
which must have proceeded from knowledge is no 
proof to the contrary, for those who are under file 
influence of these passions recite demonstrations and 
verses of Einj>cdocles;j and those who have leamt 

1 The great difficulty which commentators have found in 
explaining th^s confessedly obscure passage appears to me to 
p TSHse from this ;*che.y, hav* not observed that the* expressions 
to Ka96\ov t<f>’ tctvTov, and to saBoXov liri tov irpayparoc, 
do not describe two different kinds uf universal, bnt the unm. 
verbal as relafed to. two different kinds of particulars; e. g., to 
the major premiss, “ All dry meats are good for man." jnay 
be attached two different kinds of minors ; either, “ Tjais is a 
man," or " Such ’and such a tliing is dry." Tne relation of 
the major to the minor in the fifst case is rd icafloXov l<p* 
tav to v, anfj it would appear absurd to conceive that any one 
could go wrong. In tjje second case the relation is rb k a06\ov 
kiri tov irpayfiaroQ , and here there is # no absurdity. We 
cannot help knowing ‘that this ‘is a man , — we piey not know 
that such and such a thing is dry. 

As rational beings, we all ait on a syllogistic process. It is 
generally found that even # in the ease of lunatics the reasoning 
4a correct, though the premisses are false, — the ?jremisses being 
influenced by the delusions under which they labour. 

J How often do we find that the giving utterance to good 
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for t M first time string sentences together, but do 
not yet understand them, for they must grow with 
their growth, and this requires time ; so that we 
must suppose the incontinent uttfer these sentiments 
in the same manner in which actors do. 

Again, one might consider the cause physically k 10. 
in the following manner: — There is one opinion Fourth way. 
upon universals, and another upon those particulars 
which are immediately under the dominion of sensa- 
tion ; and when one opinion S’ formed out of the 
two, the soul must necessarily assert the conclusion, 
and if it is a practical matter 1 must immediately act - 
upon it : for instance, if it is right to taste every- 
thing sweet, and this is sweet, as being an individual 
belonging to this classy then lie; who lias the power 
and is not prevented, when he puts these two to- 
gether, must necessarily act. When, therefore, one 11 . B 
universal opinion exists in us, which forbids us to 
taste ; and another that everything sweet is pleasant, 
and this particular thing is sweet j and the last 
universal energizes, and desire happens to be pre- 
sent ; the first universal tells us to avoid this par- 
ticular thing, but desire leads us pursue it ; lor 
it is able to act as a motive to each of flie parts of 
man’s nature. So that it comes to pass that he in 12. 
a manner acts incontinently from reason and from Why bru«fci 
opinion : not that the latter is* opposed to^he 
former naturally, hut accidentally* ; for it is the de- cflmfoeiit. 
sire, and not the opinion, .which is opposed to right 
reason. So that for this reason brutes fife not in- 


moAl sentiments is quite consistent with Rypocriay ; and that 
the use of a particular system of religious phraseology is no 
sure indication of a truly Christian temper and character. In 
such cases as these the characters of Charles Surface and 
Mawworm furnish us with a valuable m^ral lesson. 

k The subject is here said to be treated physically, because 
the argument is founSed upon#£hc naturo of the soul, its parts, 
functions, Perhaps it would be more accurate tb §ay 

S The word In the original firoi^nrd) is here translated 
« practical matter,” because it is used as opposed to*deo;pifc 
rued ; just as in English we oppose the words practical aiu^ 
theoretical. 
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continent, because they have no universal e<i ice po- 
tions, but only an instinct of particulars and 
^wnemory. 

13. But as to how 'the ignorance is put an end to, 
* How the in- and the incontinent man again becomes possessed 

continent 0 f knowledge, the account to be given is the same 
knowledge! as that a man drunk or asleep, hud is not pecu- 
liar to tills passion ; and tliis account we must hear 
from physiologists. But since the last [i, e. the 
particular] proposition is an opinion formed by the 
perceptive faculties, and influences the actions, lie, 
■ who is under the influence of passion, either docs 
not possess this, or possesses it not as thougli lie had 
knowledge, but merely as though lie repeated, like 
a drunken man, 11 ig verses of Empedocles. And 
tliis is the case, because the hist proposition is not 
universal, and does not appear to be of a scientific 
character in the same way that the universal does. 

14. And that .which Socrates sought seems to result : 
Socrates* foi v the passion does not arise when that, which 
opinion. appears properly to bo knowledge, is present ; nor 

is this dragged about by the passion ; but it “is, 
when that opinion is present which is the result of 
sensation. ’ On the question, therefore, of acting 
incontinently with knowledge, or without, and how 
is it possible to^do so with knowledge, let what has 
been said be considered suflicient. 


CHAP. IV. 

With trfuft sort of subjects he xch'j is absolutely incontinent 
has to do. 

1. We must next consider, whether, any one is abso- 
7th point, lutely incontinent,' or whether all are so in particular 
cases ; and if the former is the case, with reference 
to what sort of things "he is so. Now that the 
continent and patient, the incontinent and effemi- 
9i4ite, are so with resect to pleasures and pair,s> 
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is e^#deut. But since some 'of those things wlrich 2. 
produce pleasure are necessary, and others, though Plensiy^.. • 
chosen for their own sakcs, yet admit of cxccsr/^Jj^ 
those wliich are corporeal areSiecessiuy : I nicau Nccessarj 
those wliich relate to the gratification of the appetite, 
and such corporeal pleasures as we have stated to be 
the object of intemperance and temperance ; others Unneces- 
are not necessary, but chosen for their own sakcs ; 8ttr y* 

I mean, for instance, victory, honour, wealth, and 
such like good ami pleasant tilings. jNow those, $ 
who are in excess in these, contrary to the light Inconti- 
roason wliich is in them, wc do not call simply incon -* t 
tinent, but we add, incontinent of money, of gain, of 
nonour, or anger, but not simply incontinent ; as ^ fromjpa- 
tliey were different, and called so only from ana- logy, 
logy • just as to the generic term man we add the 
difference, "who was victor at the Olympic games;” 
for in tills case the common description differs a little 
from that which peculiarly belongs to liim. m And 
this is a sign : incontinence is blamed, not only os 
an error, but also as a sort of vice, cither abso- 
lutely, or in some particular case : but of the other 
characters no one is so blamed. But of those who 4. 
indulge in carnal pleasures, with* respect to which Character 
we call a man temperate and intemperate, he, who 
pursues the excesses of tilings pleasant, and avoids 
the excesses of things painful, as liungeiirtuid tlui'st, 
heat and cold, and all tilings frhi<£i have to do with 
touch and taste, not frqjn deliberately preferring, 
but contrary to his deliberate prel<*rcneb*and judg- 
ment, is galled incontinent simply, \ritliout the addi- 
tion, *that^ie is so in this particular tlung; anger, 
for example. • 

A sign of it is tliis : men arc called geminate 5 . 
in these, but in none of the others : and for this 
reason we class together the incontinent and intern- intemi '‘" ata 

• *,*,*, classed 

n As wc distinguish an ‘Olympic victor from other men by together, 
the addition of this differential property to the common term 
man ; so we distinguish simple from particular incontinence 
by adding to the word “incontinent* the difference “ or 
anger,” &c. 
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perate, and also the continent and temperate, but 
not any of the others, because the former are in u 
>ananner conversant with the same pleasures and 
pains. They are ilideed concerned with the same, 
but not in the same manner ; for the temperate 
and intemperate deliberately prefer them, the others 
do not. 1 

6. Therefore we should call liim who pursues cx- 
Differencc cesses and avoids moderate pains, not from desire, 
them* 6 ” °r, if at all, a slight desire, more intemperate than 

lie who does so from strong desire : 11 for what 

-■ would the former have done, if he had been influ- 
enced in addition by youthful desire, and excessive 

7 , pain at the want of tilings necessary ? But since 
some desires and pleasures belong to tlie class of 
those which are honorable and good (for of tilings 
pleasant, some are eligible by nature, some the con- 
trary, and others indifferent, as, for instance, accord- 
ing to our. former division, the pleasures connected 
with money, and gain, and victory, and honour), 
in all such pleasures, and in those which are indif- 
ferent, we are not blamed for -feeling, or detdrihg, 
or loving them* but for doing this somehow in 

8 - excess. Therefore all who are overcome by, or 
Excess even p ursue w hat is by nature honourable and good, 
naturally contrary to reason, are blamed; as for example, 
gffod is thSSe whfwrq very anxious, and more so than they 
blamed. ■# ought to be, for honour, or for their children an<£ 
parents (for these arc gvods, and those, who a* 
anxious about them, are praised) ; hut, nevertheless, 
there may be excess even in the case of thesq, if 
any one, like Uiobc, were to fight against the* gods, 
orwerc tfo act like Satyrus suraamed Philopater, with 
respect twin’s duty to liis father ; for he was thought 
to be excessively foolish. 

g There is therefore no depravity in those eases 
It is not for the reason giVen, that" each belongs* to the class 
actually 0 f things which are by mature chosen for their own 

HO%0ripta. « * 

•* ■ The yielding to slight temptations shows greater depravity 
4han the giving way to strong ones. A similar maxim ii laid 
down in the Rhet. 1. xiv., with respect to acts of injustice. 
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sake#, but still tlie excesses are bad and to be 
avoided. So also there is no incontinence ; for in- 
continence is not only to be avoided, but it belong®* " 
algo to the class of tilings blameable. But from the * 
similarity of the affection, we use the term incon- 
tinence, with the addition of the idea of relation : 
just as we call a man a bad physician and a bad 
actor, whom we would not absolutely call bad. As, 
therefore, in these instances wc would not call them 
so absolutely, because each is t nftt really a vice, but 
we call them so from analogy ; so in the other case Objert- 
it is clear that we must suppose that only to be in — t 
continence and continence, winch has the same 
object-matter with temperance and intemperance* tinpn ^ tm " 
Til tho case of anger, jvc use tl^e term analogically ; the same as 
and therefore we call a man incontinent, adding “ of that of tem- 

anger,” just as we add “ of honour,” or “ of gain.” penuiee 
° J j a aiuUiitem- 

peranec. 


CHAP. Y. 

Of Arutality % and the farms of it. 

■ . *** * 

But since some things arc pleasant by nature (and 1. 

of those, some are absolutely so, others relatively Bivision 
to different kinds of animals and, ;aon), others are of 7/tK1, 
pleasant not from nature, bu^ some to bodily 

injuries, others from custom, ar?d others from na- 
tural depravity, in each «of these we may observe 
cniresponding habits. im I mean 1 *y brutal habits, 2. 
foi® insta Ace, the case of that woman, 0 wlvp, they say, Examples 

ofSt/plOTIJC 

"iJ '\\Ha 


(pvcrtL 


I 


VV 


irr\&g Kara y&vri did 7 tijpiixrtiQ Ct tOi] did fJLOxOffpdc 

* tj)V (rug. * 

* See Hor. de Arte Poet. v. 340. 

41 Neu p ran sac Lamiae vivum puerum extrahat «ta> i 
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ripped nj) women with child, and devoured the 
childreu ; or the practices, in which it is said tliat 
savages aboftt Pontus delight, such as raw 
‘ meat, or human flesh, or in giving their children 
to each other for a feast ; or what is said of Phalaris. 

3. These are brutal habits. Others originate in some 
people from disease and madness ; such was the 
case of liim who sacrificed and ate his mother, and 
of him who ate his fellow-slaves liver. Others 
arise from disease siinj custom ; as the plucking of 
hair and biting of nails, and further the eating coals 

• and earth ; to which may be added unnatural pas- 
sion ; for these tilings originate sometimes from 
nature, sometimes from custom ; as in the case of 
those who have been, corrupted from childhood. 

4 . Those in whom nature is the cause, no on£ would 
When na- ca p incontinent ; as no one would find fault with 
cause 18 women ^ or ^ lc peculiarities of their sex , and the 

case is the .same with those who are through lmbit 
diseased. N ow to have any of these habits is out of 

5. the limits of vice, os also is brutality. 13ut when 
one has thorn, to conquer them ’’or to be con- 
quered by them not absolutely [continence or] 
incontinence, but only that which is called so from 
resemblance ; in the same manner as we must say 
of him who is affected in this way with respect to 
jing(!f‘, tliaWie,is incontinent of anger, not simply 
incontinent : for ak to eveiy instance of excessive 
folly, and cowardice, and , intemperance, and ruga 

. some of tlibm are brutal, and some proceed from 
Disease. disease ; for he, whose natural constitution is sueh, 
as to fear everything, even if a mouse sfpioaks, is 
cowardly “with a brutish cowardice; as he who was 

6. afraid of a*cat was cowardly from diseased -And of 
fools, those who ans irrational by nature, and live 
only by sensual instincts, # are brutish, like some 
tribes *of distant barbarians'; but others are so from 
disease ; for instance, epilepsy, or insanity. 

7 . But '.it is possible * only to have some of these 

“ Some that are mad, if they behold a cat.” 

Slink. Mcrch. of Yen. 
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occasionally, and not to bo overcome by tliem ; I 
mean, for instance, if Plialaris liad restrained him- 
self, when he felt a desire to eat a child, or for^ 1 
ununtimd pleasures. It is possible also not only to ^ 
have, but to be overcome by them. As, therefore, 
in the case of depravity, that which is human, is 
simply called dejfravity : and the other kind is called 
so with the addition that it is brutish or caused 
by disease, but not simply so : iu the same manner 
it is dear that incontinence is* sometimes brutish, 
and sometimes caused by disease ; but that is only 
called so simply, which is allied to human intern-^ . 
perance. Therefore that incontinence and conti- 9. 
nonce are only concerned with the same things Metnpho- 
interape ranee and temperance^ and that, in other 
tilings tjierc is another species of incontinence, called continents 
so metaphorically and not absolutely, is plain. 


CHAP. VIA 

That Incontinence 'of Anger is less disgraceful than Incon- 
tinence of Desire . 

.* • 

Let us now consider the fact, that incontinence of L 
anger is less disgraceful than incontinence of desire, 

For anger seems to listen som5w°iTat to re* son, desire wore# 
but to listeu imperfectly ; aft hasty* servants, who tlivi in- ' 
before they have heard the whole message, run continent * 
away, and then misunderstand tlic order*;* and dogs, ul 
befpre thgy have considered whether it is a friend, 
if they only hear a noise, bark : thus an£er, from a 
natural wai'inth and quickness, having listoned, but 
not understood the order, rushes to vengeance, For 2 * 
reason or imagination has declared, that ‘the slight 
is an insult ; and anger, as if it had drawn the in- 
ference that it ought to tyuarrel with such a person, 
is therefore immediately exasperated. But desire, 
if reason or sense should only'say that the thing is 

** Compare with this chapter, Arist. Rliet* II. ii. ; anti Bishop 
flutler'a Sermon upon Resentment. 
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3. pleasant, rushes to the enjoyment of it. & that 
anger in some sense follows reason, but desire does 
not ; it is therefore more disgraceful ; for he that 
is incontinent of anger, is, so to speak, overcome by 
reason ; but the other is overcome by desire, and 
not by reason. 

4. Again, it is more pardonable to follow natural 
A jger more appetites, for it is more pardonable to follow such 
natu * desires as are common to all, and so far forth as 

they arc common. r But anger and asperity are more 

5. natural than excessive and unnecessary desires. It 
. is like the case of the man who defended himself 

for beating his father, because, said lie, my father 
beat liis lather, and he again beat his ; and he, 
also (pointing to his child) will beat me, when be 
becomes a man ; for it runs in our family. And he 
that was dragged by his son, bid him stop at the 
door, for that he himself lisul dragged his father so 
6- far. Again, those who are more* insidious, are 
more unjust. Now the passionate man is not in- 
sidious, nor is auger, but is open ; whereas desire is 
so, as they say of Venus, 

“ Cyprian goddess, weaver of deceit.” 

And Homer says of the Cestus, 

“Allurement cheats the senses of the wise.”* 

So that.ji* tins incontinence is more unjust, it is 
also more disgraceful than incontinence in anger, 
and is absolute incontinence, and in some sense vice. 
Again, no "0 no commits a rape under a feeling of. 
pain ; but every one, who acts from anger, jicts 
under a feeling of pnin ; whereas he th?t commits 
a rape, does it with pleasure. , If) then, those thin "s 
arc more unjust with winch it is most just to be 
angry, then incontinence in desire is more unjust ; 
8 for there is no wanton insolence in anger. Conse- 
quently, it is plain, that incontinence -of desire is 
more disgraceful than that of anger, and that con- 
tinent and incontinence are conversant with bodily 
desires and pleasures. But wo must understand 

' Horn II. xiv. 214 ; Pope’s transl. line 243-^252. 


Less in- 
sidious. 


Dots not 
’ imply 
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the different forms of these ; for, as has been said at 
the beginning, some are human and natural, both in 
kind and in degree ; others are. brutal ; and other*? 
arise from bodily injuries and 1 disease ; but tem- 
perance and intemperance are only conversant with ' 
the first of these. For this reason we never call 
beasts temperate or intemperate, except metapho- 
rically, or if any kind of animals differ in some 
respect entirely from another kind in w^ntonness 
and miscliief, and voracity; f^r* they have no deli- 
berate choice, nor reason ; but are out of their 
nature, like human beings who are out of their* 
mind. 

But brutality is a less evil than vice, though m^r;? 3. 
formidable ; for the J>est principle has not been Brutality, 
destroyed, as in the human boyig, but it has never J leas 
existed. It is just the same, therefore, as to com- an t vlce ‘ 
pare the inanimate with the animate, in order to 
see which is worse ; for the viciousness of that which 
is without principle is always the less mischievous ; 
but intellect is the principle. It is therefore almost 
tli£ same as to* compare injustice with an unjust 
man ; for it is possible that either may be the 
worse ; for a vicious man can do ten thousand times 
as much harm as a beast. 


CHAP. YH. 

• 

On the difference between Conthience and Patience, and 
between Incontinence and Effeminacy » 

m 

With respect to th£ pleasures and pains, the 1. 
desires and aversions which arise from t*uch and These ha* 
taste (with which intemperance? and temperance 
have already beexl defined^ as lieing conversant), it v 
Is possible to be affected in such a manner., as to 
give way to those which tl#e generality overcome ; 
and it is possible to overcome those to whidi. the* 
generality give way. Whoever, then, is so affected . 
as regards pleasure, is either incontinent or conti - 
o 
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ncnt ; anil as regards pain, eitlier effeminate .or 
patient. But the habits of the- generality are be- 
, iween the two, although they incline ratlier to 
*■ the worse. Now since some pleasure's are necessary, 
Jntempe- wliile others arc not so, or only up to a certain 
ld0 * point, whilst their excesses and defects are not 

necessary ; the same holds good with desires and 
pains ; he who pursues those pleasures which aa-e in 
excess, pursue them to excess, or from delibe- 
rate preference, and .for their own.sakes, and not 
for the sake of any further result, is intemperate ; 
••for this man must necessarily be disinclined to re- 
pentance, so that he is incurable ; for the impeni- 
tent is incurable. He that is in the defect, is the 
opposite ; he that is in thp mean, is temperate. 
The case is similar, with him who. shuno bodily 
pains, not from being overcome, but from delibe- 
rate preference. 

3. 'Of those who act without delil>erate preference, 
one is led by pleasure ; another by the motive of 
avoiding the jwin wliicli arises from desire ; so that 
they (lifter from each other. But ‘every one would 
think a mqn wqrsc, if he did anything disgraceful 
when he felt no desire, or only a slight one, than if 
he felt very strong desires ; and if he stmek 
another withojik being angry, than if he had been 
angiy ; itn- wihat would he have done, had he been 
under the influence of passion 1 Therefore, the in- 

4. temperate is worse than die incontinent. Of those 
Worse than then tliat h&ve been mentioned, one is rather a 
inconti- species of, effeminacy, the other is incontinent. *The 
nea?e. continent is epposed to the incontinent, and the 

]>atient to the effeminate ; for patience consists in 
resisting* continence in having the mastery ; but 
to resist and to hdve the mastery differ in the same 
Continence wa y 8,8 not k°i Tl g defeated differs from gaining a 
better titan vietbry. Therefore, also* continence fe more eligi- 
patiencc. ble than patience. € • 

H& who foils in resisting those things against 
«iTeininacy^ which the generality strive and prevail, is effemi- 
nate and self-indulgent (for sell-indulgence is a spe* 
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cie^of effeminacy); lie who* drags p his robe after 
him, tliat he may not be annoyed with the pain of 
car rying it ; and who; imitating an invalid, does n5 1 » 
thin K* himself a Wretched creature, although he 
resembles one who is. The case is the same with 6. 
continence and incontinence ; for it is not to be 
wondered at, if a man is overcome by violent and 
excessive pleasures or pains ; but it is pardonable, 
if he struggles against theig^fljke the JPliiloctetes 
of Theodbcte%. wh^a, he hadbeen bitten by the 
viper, or the Ccrcyon of Oarcinus in the Alope ; 
and like those, who, though they endeavour to 
stifle their laughter, bm*st out, as happened to 
Xenopliantus) ; but it is astonishing,. if any ono is 
overcome by and cannot resist those which the. 
generality aco able to resist, and tliis not l>e cause of 
their natural constitution, or disease, as for exam- 
ple, effeminacy is hereditary in the Scythian kings ^ 
and as the female sex differs from the male. 

He, too, who is excessively fond of sport, is 7. 
thought intemperate ; but in reality he is eflemi- 
nale ; for sjiort* is a relaxation, if it is a cessation 
from toil ; and he who is too .greatly given to 
sport, is of the number of those who are in the 
excess in this respect. Of incontinence, one species 8. 
is precipitancy, another is weakness f forj ^e w eak. Division d 

p To allow the robe to drag along thg grlfund was amongst * 

the Greeks a sign of indolence and effeminacy. Amongst the 
Asiatics, trains were worn ; hence Homer says, 11. vi. 442 
(Pope’s transl. 563) : — * * * 

“And Troy’s proud dames, whose garments sweep the ground.” 

On th? contrary, the expression well-girded (dvgp ivZujvoq) 
was synonymous with an jjetive man. “ To gird flic loins ” 
is a phrase familiar to every one. 

4 Theodectes was an orator and tragic poet, a ptpQ of Iso- 
crates, and a friend of Aristotle. To nim Aristotle addressed 
his Rhetoric. Thera were two Carcini,,pne an Athenian, the 
other an Agrigentine. It is uncertain to which this tifegedy 
should be attributed. Carfcinus is mentioned with praise, both 
in the Rhetoric and Poetic. OPXerppbantus nothing ^certain 
is known. The mention here made of the Scythian kingj 
refers to a passage in Herodotus (Book 1. c. cv.), where hc^ 
speaks of the punishment inflicted on that nation for spoiling 
the temple of Venus in Ascalon. 
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nence into when they have delibehited, do not abide by trheir 
ir^oTrmia determinations, owing to passion ; but the predpi- 
and^ao-Ofi- ^ from not having deliberated at all, are led by 
pas&iom For some (just as people, who have 
' tickled themselves beforehand, do not feel tlie 

tickling of others), being aware of it previously, 
and having foreseen it, and roused themselves and 
their reason beforehand, are not overcome by the 
9 . passion, whether it be pleasant or painful And it 
is the quick and choleric who are most inclined 
to the precipitate incontinence ; for the former from 
haste, and the latter from intensity of feeling, do 
not wait for reason, because they are apt to be led 
by their fancy. 


CHAP. VIII. 

The difference between Incontinence and Intemperance . 

1. The intemperate, as has been said, is not inclined 
Why incon- to repent \ for he abides by liis deliberate prfife- 
“ rence ; but the incontinent, in every case, is inclined 
intampe-* 11 to re P ent - Therefore the fact is not as we stated 
ranee. in the question which we raised above : but the 

former is iiici^bje, and the latter curable ; for de- 
pravity" r^sem^les dropsy and consumption amongst 
diseases, and incctotinence resembles epilepsy; for 
the former is a permanent, the latter not a perma- 
nent vice.' * The genus of incontinence is altogether 
different f^om that of vice. ; for vice is uij perceived 
by the vinous $ but incontinence is not.* 

r Intemperance is perfect vice, incontinence, imperfect. In 
the intemperate, therefore, the moral principle is destroyed, 
the voice of conscience silenced, the light which is within him 
is become darkness. He does not even fpel that he is wrong ; 
he is, like a man suffering fronra chronic disease, which is so 
much the more dangerous and incurable because it is painless. 
Pain has ceased, mortification, so to speak, has begun. The 
incontinent man, on the other hand, feels the pangs of remorse, 
liears the disapproving voice of conscience, experiences uneasi* 

■ *ness, the “ sorrow which worketh repentance his disease is 
•cate, and may be cured.* 
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- c ^ larac ^ ei ’ s themselves, the precipitate are 2. 

better than those who Ime reason, but do not abide 
oy it ; for these hist are overcome by a weaker 
-passion, and arc not without premeditation, as the 
others are : for the incontinent resembles those 
who are intoxicated quickly, and with a little wine, 
and with les£ than the majority. Consequently 
tliat incontinence is not vice, is evident : but per- Inconti- 
haps it is so to ‘ a certain extent : for the one nence * s *»h- 
is contrary, the other according to deliberate pre- K ? lutely 
ference. Not but that they are similar in their 
acts : as Demodocus said of the IVIilesians ; u the 
Milesians ‘ are not fools, but they act like fools 2” 
and so the incontinent are not unjust, but they act 
unjustly. Hut since the oqp is such, as to follow lnoonri. 
those ^bodily pleasures, whi^h are in excess, and nence is 
contrary to right reason, not from being persuaded curable, 
to do so ; but the other is persuaded to it, because 
his character is such, as inclines him to pursue them ; 
therefore, the former is easily persuaded to change, 
but the latter is not. For as to virtue and de- 4> 
gravity, one destroys, and the other preserves the 
principle : but in moral action^ the motive is the 
principle, just as the hypotheses arc in mathematics. 

Neither in mathematics does reason teach tlie prin- 
ciples, nor in morals, but virtue, either natural or 
acquired by habit, teaches to tiling riglffly respect- 
ing the principle. Such a character, therefore, is ' 
temperate, and the contrary character is intem- 
perate. • 

•• But there is a character, who from passion -is pre- 5, 
cipftate ^contrary to right reason,, which passion so 
far masters, as to prevent him from act nig accord- 
ing to right reason ; but it does not ulster him so 
far, as to make him one who wduld be persuade^ that 
he ought to follow suefy pleasures without restraint. 

This is the incontinent man; better than' the in- 
temperate, and not vicious absolutely ; for the best 
thing, & e. the principle, is preserved. Bull there is 
another character opposite to this ; he that abides 
by his opinions, and is not precipitate, at least, not 
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through passion. It is evident, then, from the al$ve 
considerations, that one habit is good, the other 
bad. 


CHAI\ IX. 

1‘he Difference between the Continent and those who abide by 
their Opinion . 

Is he. then, continent, who abides by any reason and 
ary deliberate preference whatever, or he who abides 
by the right one ? and is he incontinent who does 
not abide by any deliberate preference, and any 
reason whatever, or lie who abides by false reason 
and wrong deliberate preference ? on which#point$ 
we raised a question before ; or is he that abides or 
tloes not abide by any whatever accidentally so, 
but ■absolutely he who abides or does not abide by 
true reason and right deliberate preference '? For 
if any one chooses or pursues one thing for the sake 
of another, he pursues and chooses the latter for its 
own sake, but the former accidentally. By the 
expression “ for its own sake ” we mean “ abso- 
lutely.” So that it is possible that the one adheres 
to, and the otfyer poparts from, any opinion what- 
ever ; 'MlVJosolptely the true one. 

» But there are some who are apt to abide by their 
opinion who are commonly ciilled obstinate ; as, for 
example, tlfose who are difficult to be persuaded, 
and who are^ not easily persuaded to cliangq : these 
bear some resemblance to the continent, in' the same 
way that the prodigal resembles the liberal, and the 
rash the b*ave ; but they are different in many re- 
spects. For the one (that is, the continent) is not 
led l>y passion and desire to„ change*; for the conti- 
nent man will be' easily p*ersuaded under certain 
circumstances ; but the other not even by reason \ 
since nfiiny feel desires, and are led by pleasures. 
The obstinate include the self-willed, and the un- 
educated, and the clownish ; the self-willed arc ob- 
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stingo from jrtcasure and pain ; for they delight 3. 
in gaining a victory, if they are not persuaded to Three divi- 
change their opinion ; and they feel pain if their 8 !° 118 ot °^“ 
decisions, like public enactments, are not ratiliecf,, 8 UaCy * 

So that they resemble the incontinent more than 
this continent. 

There are some who do not abide by their 4. 
opinions, but not from incontinence ; for instance, 
Nooptolemus in the Pliiloctetes of Sophocles ; it 
was on account of pleasure that he did 'not abide 
by it ; still it was an honourable pleasure ; for to 
speak truth was honourable to him, and he had 
been persuaded by Ulysses to speak falsely : for 
not eveiy one that docs anything from pleasure is 
intemperate, or vicious, or incontinent, but lie who > 
does it ^br the sake of disgraceful pleasure. 

Since there is such a clTaracter as takes less 5. 
delight than he ought in bodily pleasures, and Extreme on 
does not abide by i-eason, he who is in the mean ^defect 
between that and the incontinent is the comti- nameless, 
nent : for the incontinent, in consequence of some 
excess, does nt>t abide by reason ; and tlie other, 
in consequence of somo defect ; but the continent 
abides by it, and does not changdlfrom “either cause. 

Now if continence is good, both the opposite habits 
must be bad, as they appear to be : but because the 
one is seen in few cases and rarely, in tfie xJanner 

as temperance is thought to^>e the only opposite to , j 
intemperance, so is contipcnce to incontinence. But «i. 
since many expressions are used fyom f&scmblancc, The mjituai 
this is tl^ reason for the expression “ the continence jetton of * 
of the teiflperate man for the continent man is olc ke8C a 1 * 
who would do nothing contrary to reason for the 
sake of bodily pleasures, and so is the temperate ; 
but the former possesses, the latter does hot possess, 
bad desires : and the latter is ngt one to be plchsed 
contrary to reason, but \he former is one to feel 
pleasure, though not to led by it. The case is 
the same with the incontinent and intemperate ; 
they are different, but both pursue bodily plea- 
sures : the one thinking that he ought, the other 
not thhjjring so. 
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CHAR X. 

That it is not possible for the same Man to be at once 
Prudent and Incontinent . 

% 

1. It is impossible for the same man to be at once 
Why the prudent and incontinent : for it has been shown 

that a prudent man* is at the same time good in 
prudent, moral character. Again, a man is not prudent 
' fi'om merely knowing, but from l>eing also disposed 

2. to act ; but the incontinent is not disposed to act. . 
There is nothing to hinder the clever man from 
being incontinent : a^id therefore some men now 
and then are thought ; to be prudent, and yet incon- 
tinent, because cleverness differs from prudence in 
the manner wliich has been mentioned in the earlier 
part of this treatise (Book VI. c. xii.), mid resembles 
it with respect to the definition, but differs with 
respect to deliberate preference. 

3. The incontinent therefore is not like one who hfeu 
knowledge and usjss it, but like one asleep or drunk \ 
and he acts willingly ; for he in a manner knows 
both what he does and his motive for doing it ; but 

Difference he is not wicked; for his deliberate preference is 
between in- good *so oil at ]ie is half- wicked, and not unjust, for 
and* vicc*^ * ^ no ^ insidious.* For one of them is not disposed 

to abide by his deliberations ; and the choleric is 
not disposed to deliberate at all. Therefore, the in- 
continent man resembles a state wliich passes ,all 
the enactments „which it ought, and has good laws, 
but uses' none of them, according to the jest of 
Anoxandgidcs, 8 

The state willed it, which careth nought for laws : M 

but the wicked man resefhbles a city .which uses 

4. laws, but uses bad oncs.^ Incontinence and conti- 

1 Anikandrides was a comic poet, of Rhodes, who was 
gfarved to death by the Athenians, for writing a poem against 
them. — See Athens? as, IX. c. zvi. 
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nence are ccyjrorsant with J;he excess over tho habit 
oi*the generality ; for the one is more firm and 
the other less, than the generality are able to be. 

But the incontinence of the cKoleric is more curatfic The incon- 
tlian that of those who have deliberated, but do tinence of 
not abide by their deliberations ; and that of those ^ c ^? leril 
who are incontinent from custom, than those who iOiafinv, 
are so by nature ; for it is easier to cliange custom more cur*~ 
than nature. For the reason why it is difficult to ble. 
cliange custom is, because it, resembled nature, as 
Evenus says, 4 

“ Practice, my friend, lasts long, and therefore is 
A second nature, in the end, to man.” 

What, then, continence is, and wlmt incontinence, 
and patience, and effeminacy, and what relation these 
habits bear to on<? another, has been sufficiently 
explamed. u * 

* Evcnns was an elegiac poet of Paros. * 

u The four concluding chapters of this book, as printed In 
the Greek, are considered spurious, it being most imprbbable 
that Aristotle would have treated of the subject of pleasure 
here in an imperfect manner, and again fuiiy in the tenth 
book. The opinion of Casaubon is that these chapters ivere 
improperly transferred to this place froja the Endemion KUtio. 

They are therefore omitted. 
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CHAP. I. 

Of F&endsktp .• 

• It ' would follow next after this to treat of friend * 
ship; for it is a kind of virtue, or joined witii 

’ virtue. Besides, it is most necessary for Life : for 
without friends no om would qhoose to live, even 
if lie had all other gooffs. 1,1 For to the rich, sjnd to 

■ Friendship, although, strictly speaking, it is not a virtue, 
is, nevertheless, closely connected with virtue. The amiable 
feeling and affections of our nature, which are the foundation 
of friendship, if cultivated and rightly directed, lead to the dis- 
charge of our moral and social duties. It is also almost indis- 
pensable to the highest notions which we can form of humai} 
happiness. On these accounts the subject is appropriately 
introduced in a treatise on Ethics. But friendship acquires 
additional importance from the place which it occupied in 
the Greek political system. As, owing to the public duties 
( XfiTovpytai ) which devolved upon the richer citizens, 
magnificence (ptya\oirpiTrEia) was nearly allied to patriotism ; 
as, again* to make provision for the moral education of the 

* people was considered #ne flf the highest duties of a states- 
man, so friendships, under which term were included all the 
principles of q^sociation and bonds of union between indivi- 
duals, involved great public interests. “ The Greeks," says 
Mr. Braorr, “ had been accustomed to look upou the friend* 
ships of individuals^ and the iraipelat which twisted# in 
different forms among them, as the organs, not only of great 
political changes and revolutions in the state, but as influ- 
encing the mib^s and morals of the people to an almost in- 
conceivable extent. The feme influence which the press exerts 
amongst us, did these jiolitical and individual unions exert 
amongst J;hem.” Many occasion^ will of course oecur of 
comparing with this book the Ladius of Cicero. 

b Nam quis est, pro defim, atqwe hominum fidem ! qui velit, 
ut neque dttigat quenquam, nec ipse ah nllo diligatur, circum- 
fluert omnibus copiis; stque in omnium rerum abundantfe 
vivefre ? — Cic. LbL xt. 52. 
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fchof#wlio possess office and authority, there seems to frieudsuip 
be an especial need of friends ; for what use is there to virtue. * 
in such good fortune, if the power of conferring 2 * 
benefits is taken away, which is exerted principally ' 
and in the most praiseworthy manner towards 
friends 1 or how could it be kept safe and preserved 
without friends^ for the greater it is, the more in- 
secure is it. And in poverty and iu all other mis- 3. 
fortunes men think that friends are the oijy refuge. c 
It is also necessary to the yoking, in order to keep 
them from error, and to the old, os a comfort to 
them, and to supply that which is deficient in their 
actions on account of weakness; and to those in the 
vigour of life to further their noble deeds, as the 
poet says, 

“ Wlien two come together,” &c. 

Horn. 11. x. 22 4. d 

For they are more able to conceive and to execute. 

It seems also naturally to exist in the producer 4. 
towards the produced ; c and not only in men, but T,lttt li 
ahjp in birds, ai^d in most animals, and in those of natura * 
the same race/ towards one anoflier, and most of 
all in human beings : whence we praise the philan- 
thropic. One may sec, also, in travelling, how in- 
timate and friendly every man is with his fellow- 
man. 

Friendship also seems to hold $tat»s together, and 5.. 

e Adversas res ferre difficile esset, siiie eo, qui illas gruvius 
etiam, quam tu ferret. Nanf et sccuudas res ^plendidiores 
facit amicitia, et adversas partiens communicansquc leviores. 

— Wl. ri.^2. 

d The whfcle passage is thus translated by Pope. : — 

“ By mutual confidence, and mutual aid, * 

Great deeds are done, and great discoveries mode ; 

The wise new prudence from tte wise acqiftle, 

And one brave hero fans another’s fire.” 

* s Pope, Horn. 11. x. 265. 

• Filiola tua te delectari lector, et proban tibi, <pv<nKT/v esse 
rrjv irpog rd rexva . — Cic. ad A#. vii. 2, 4. 

r Quod si hoc apparet in bestiis, primum ut se ips&Aliligant, 
deinde at requirant atque appetant, ad qiftis se applicent ejriU 
dem generis animantes. — Lad. xu. 81. See also Tbeoci. 
is. 31. 
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Friendship legislators appear to pay more atteit' ion to it^han 
of impor- to justice ; for unanimity of opinion seems to be . 
states ^°it *>™thmg reselling friendship; and they are 
supersedes siost desirous of this, and banish faction as being 
justice. the greatest- enemy. And when men are friends, 
there is no need of justice :& but when they are 
6 . just, they still need friendship. And of all just 
tilings that wliich is the most so is thought to belong 
It is irftXoi'. to friendship. It is not. only necessary, but also 
honourable ; for we praise those who are fond of 
friends ; and the having many friends seems to be 
, one kind of things honourable. 

. 7. But there are not a few questions raised concern- 
ing it ; for some lay it down as being a kind of 
resemblance, and that those who resemble ono 
another are friends ; wbencd they say, “ Lik e to 
like,” 11 “Jackdaw to jackdaw,” and so on! others, 
on the contrary, say that all such are like letters 
to one another. And on these points they carry 
their investigation higher and more physiologically. 
Euripides says,’ 

“ The earth parch'd up with drought doth love the rain : 

* The lowering heavens when tilled with moisture love 
To full to earth. v 1 


Heraclitus k also thought that opposition is advan- 
tageous, and that the most beautiful harmony arises 
from things tlifferent, and that everytliing is pro- 

* This is true upon the same principle which is the foun- 
dation of the Christian maxim, 44 Love is the fulfilling of the 

law." 


* See Horn. Od. xvii. 218 : — 

44 The good old proverb does this pair fulfil, 

Or.e rogue is usher to another still. 

Heaven with a secret principle endued 
Mankind, to seek their own similitude.”— Pope. 

TJfoe proverb Kspaptvc Kcpafiti Korsei, is from Hesiod, 
Works and Days, 25. It is equivalent td our own proverb— 
44 Two of a trade cSn never agree.” — See also' Arist. Rhet. 
Book II. c. iv. 

1 The. whole passage mty bfe found in Atheneus’s Deipnos. 

wn- - . . 

* Heraclitus of Ephesus held that all things were produced 
“ ex wotu contrario rerum contrariarum.” 
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dural by st 0 tiers, ancles} >ecially Emjwdocles, 1 8. 

held contrary opinions, for they held — that like is 
fond of like. \ • 

* Now, lot the physiological questions be passed over 
fdr they do not belong to our present consideration. 

But as for all the questions which have to do with 
man, and refer* to Ids moral character and liis pas- 
sions, these let us consider ; as, for instance, whe- 
ther friendship exists between all, or whether it is 
impossible for the wicked to l>e friends .• and, wlie- Whether 
ther there is only one »]>ecieS“of friendship, or more; friendship 
♦or those who think there is only one, because it 
admits of degrees, trust to iin insufficient proo? : 
for things differing in species admit of degrees; whether it 

but we have spoken of this before.- 0 % oi r *¥>re 

kinds than 
one. 


CHAP. II. 

What the Object of Love is. 

• 

Perhaps we might arrive at clear ideas about these l. 
matters if it were known what tile objfect of love is : foAif rd ar^ 
for it is thought to l>e not everything which is loved, 
but only that which is an object of love ; and this 
is the good, the pleasant, or the useful. Thai would 
be thought to be useful, tty nseaiffc of which some, 
good or some pleasure is # prod need : so that the good 
and pleasant would be objects of love; considered 
ends. Do men, then, love the good, or that which 
is good* 4o themselves ? for these sometimes are at 
variance. The case; is the same with the pleasant. 

’ Each is thought to love that which is good to him- 

1 Compare what Cicero says of Empedocles, in the Leliui, 

C.vii. i— 41 AgrigChtinum quidera doefuin quiedam carniinibus 
Graecis vatfcinatum fenmt, quaj in Verurn natura* totoque « 
mando constarent, quaeque moverentur, ea contraliere amici* 
tiam, dissipare concordiam." * » ^ * 

® The scholiast says that the passage in which tilis subject 
was before spoken of must have been lost, but it probably 
refers to Eth. Book II. c. viii. 
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self ; and absolutely the good is an^Jjject of J^ve. 
but relatively to each individual, that which is sp 
to each. «/ 

2* * Now, each loves not that wliich is in reality good 
The 0i\i|- to himself but that which appeal's so ; but :his will 
tov is the ma ] ce no difference ; for the object of love will be 
ayaV6v!'° l> that which appears to be good. But since there 
We have no arc three motives on account of which men love, the 
friendship term friendship cannot be used to express a fond- 
ffir t in “ ni * ness for things inanimate : for there is no return 
of fondness, nor any wishing of good to tliem. n For 
it is perhaps ridiculous to wish good to wine ; hut if 
a man does so, he wishes for its preservation, in ordei 

3. that lie himself may have it. But we say that 
men should wish good to a friend for his sake ; and 
those who wish good to him thus, we call \^ell-dis- 
posed, unless there is - also the same feeling enter- 
tained by the other party ; for good-will mutually 
felt as. friendship; or must we add the condition, 
that this mutual good-will must not be unknown 

4. to both parties 1 For many feel good-will towards 
those whom they have never seen, but who they 
suppose are good or useful to them ; and this same 
feeling may be reciprocated. These, then, do in- 
deed appear well-disposed towards one another; 
but how can one call them friends, when neither 

Definition, knows how the other is disposed to him ? They 

.. ought, therefore, have good-will towards each 
other, and wish each other wliat is good, not with- 
uot each other s knowledge, and for one of the mo- 
, tives mentioned. 


CHAP. III. 

On the different kinds of Friendship .- 

1. But these motives differ in species from one ano- 
o^firiend 1 ^ ^flr; therefore thp affections do so likewise, and the 
flap. ■ Compare Rhet. II. iv. 
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friendships Consequently there are three species of 
/rieudship, equal in number io the objects of love, 
since in each there is a rcturitef affection, and bgth 
parties are aware of it. But those who love one 
another wish what is good to one another, according 
to the motive on account of which they love. Now, 2 . 
those who lov^ one another for the sake of the use- 
ful, do not love each other disinterestedly, but only 
so far forth as there results some good to themselves 
from one iuiotlier. The case is the samfi with those 
who love for the sake of jlloasure, for they do not 
love the witty from their being of such a character, 
but because they are pleasant to them ; and, there- 
fore, those who love for the sake of the usefid Ipve 
for the sake of what is good to themselves, and 
thoae^vho love for the sake of pleasure love for the 
sake of what is pleasant to* themselves, and not so 
far forth as the person loved exists, but so far % forth 
as he is useful or pleasant. 

These friendships, therefore, are accidental ; for 3. 
the person loved is not loved for being who lie is, but fj 

for providing Something cither good or pleasant ; con- xp J 0 .’ M0J(f 
sequcntly such friendships are easily dissolved, if the an d via to 
parties do not continue in similar circumstances ; for i)Bv, are 
if they are no longor pleasant or useful, they cease 
to lovo. Now the useful is not permanent, but he- CBMe 
comes different at different times : therefore, when dental, 
that is done away for tin? sake of which they be-* 
came friends, the friendship also is dissolved; wliich 
clearly shows that the friendship, was "for those mo- 
tives *3uch friendship is thought mostly to bo fprmed 4. 
botweeft old men;" for men at such Sji age do not 
pursue the pleasant, but the useful ; and* it is found chiefly be . 
amongst those in the prime* of life apd in youth tween the ■ 
who pursue the usefuL * old. 

But such persons do not generally even associate 
with ontf another, for Sometimes they are not plea- 
nant ; consequently the^ do not need such intimacy, 

• See on characters of the young a, yd the old Arist. Jthet. 

Lib. II. cc. xii. xiii. ; also Hor. de Art. Poet., and Ter, Adelpb 

r.k 
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unless they are useful to each other Jvjfor the) 1 ;vre 
pleasant so far as th/y entertaia hopes of good. 
Amongst friendships if this kind is ranked that of 

5 # hospitality. The friendship of the young is thought 
The latter to be for the sake of pleasure ; for they live aecord- 
between the big to passion, and mostly pursue what is pleasant 
young. themselves and present ; but as they grow older, 

their idea of what is pleasant also l>eeomes different ; 
therefore they quickly become friends and quickly 
cease to be so ; for their friendship changes together 
with what is pleasant ; and of such pleasure as this 

6. tha. change Ls mj)id. Young men also are given to 
sexual love ; for the principal part of sexual love is 
from passion and foi* the sake of pleasure ; there- 
fore they love and quickly cease to love, changing 
often in the same day; but they wish to pass, their 
tune together and to associate, for thus they' attain 
what they sought in their friendship. 

7. The friendship of the good and of those who 
The friend- arc alike in virtue is perfect ; for those wish good 
fe ood° 1 C to OIlc anot l ier i u the same way, so far forth as 

they are good ; but they are good of themselves; 
and those who wish good to their friends for the 
friends’ sake arc friends in the highest degree, for 
they have tins feeling for the sake of tlio friends 
themselves, and not. accidentally ; tlieir friendship, 
therefore, continues as long as they are good ; and 
includes the virtue is a permanent tluug.P And each is good ab- 
fyetyov soiutely and also relatively to his friend, for the 
tfCv ‘ good are both absolutely good and also relatively to 
one another; for to each their own actions and 
those which are like their own arc pleasant, ‘but tlio 
actions of the good arc cither tlio same or similar. 

8. Such friends! lip as this Ls, as we might expect, 
Is perma- permanent, for it contains in it all the requisites for 

friend* ; for every friendship is for the sake of good 
or pleasure, cither absolutely 6r to tlio person loving, 

and results from a certain resemblance. In this 
* * * 

t yirtus virtus in<]ug.m, et conciliat arnicitias et conserve t ; 
in ea est cnitn couvenicntia rerun! , in ea stabilitas, in ea con- 
atantia. — Cic. Licl. ixviL 
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friendship, aP/that has heefi. mentioned exists in 
the pai ties themselves, for in 4his there is a simi- 
larity, and all the other requisftes, and that which 
k absolutely good is also absolutely pleasant ; huf 
these are the principal objects of love, and therefore 
the feeling friendsliip, and friendship itself, exists, 
and is best, in these more than in any others. 

It is to be expected that such would be rare, 9. 
for there are few sucli characters as tlie^j. More- Hare, 
over, it requires, time and lyng acquaintance, tor, ( l u,re * 
according to the proverb, it is impossible for men to 
know one another before they have eaten a stated 
quantity of salt together, 9 nor jan they admit each 
other to intimacy nor become friends before each 
appears to the other jvorthy c/ liis iHendship, and 
Lis confidence. Those who hastily perforin olliccs of 10. 
friendship to one another are willing to he friends, 
but aie not really so unless they are also worthy 
of friendship, and are aware of this ; for a wish “for 
friendship is formed quickly, but not friendsliip. 

This species of friendsliip, therefore, both with respect 
to Cinie and evfcrytliing else, is perfect, and in all 
respects the same and like good pflices are inter- 
changed ; and this is precisely what ought to he the 
case betw een friends. 


CHAP. IV. 

% 

That the Good are Friend* absolutely , but all other* 
accidentally . 

• 

Friendship for the &ike of the pleasant bears a r . 
resemblance to this, for the good are peasant to 
one another; so also that which is for the sak^ of 
the useful, for the good s^e useful^ to one another. 

Between these |>crsong friendships are most perma- 2. 
nent when there is the same return from both to Equality 

* • causes pei» 

<» Veramque illud esfc quod dioitur iftultos modios salft waneuca. 
simul edendos esse, ut arnicine munus expletum sit.— Cie. 

Lad. iii. 
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both, for instance, of ’pleasure. aT!| not on]p so, 
but a return from | he same cause, for instance, in 
the case of two pereons of easy pleasantry ; and not 
in the case of the lover and the person beloved, 
for these clo not feel pleasure in the same things, tmt 
priradship the one in seeing the beloved object, and the other 
Ktwcen in receiving attention from the lovef ; but when the 

overs not bloom of youth ceases, sometimes the friendship 
permanent. ceascg a ls$>, f or the sight of the beloved object is 
no longer pleasant # tq the one, ayd the other does 
not receive attention ; many, however, continue 
; friends if from long acquaintance they love the cha- 
racter, being themselves of the same character. 

3 .® Those who in love affaire do not interchange 
the pleasant but the, useful are both friends in a less 
degree, and leas permanently; but those who are 
' friends for the sake of the useful dissolve their 


Krtwi'Cn 
whom there 
miv he 
friendships 

*Vi to xp»/- 

ffijtiov and 


Friendship 
of the good 
■lore safe 
from ca- 
lumny. 


friendship when that ends; for they were not friends 
to one another but to the useful. 

Consequently, for the sako of pleasure and the 
useful, it is possible for the bad to be friends with 
one another, and the good with the bad, and *0110 
who is neither good nor had with cither ; but for 
the sake of one another, evidently only the good can 
be friends, for the bad feel no pleasure in the per- 
sons themselves,? unless so far as there is some ail 
vantage. The friendship of the good is alone safe 
from calumny, for it is not easy to believe any one 
respecting one who has* been proved by ourselves 
during a long space of time ; and between such per- 
sons- there is confidence and a certainty, that one’s 
friend would never have done wrong/ and every- 
thing else* which is expected* in real friendship. In 
the other kinds of friendships there is nothing to 
hinder such things from occurring , consequently, 
since men call those friends who are so for the suite 
of the useful, just as states, do (for alliances seeijk 
to ho formed between states for the sake of advan- 


1 r Nunquam Scipionem, ne minima quidem re offendi, quod 
quidem nenaerim ; nihil audivi ex eo ipse, quod nolle.m. — Cic. 
xxfii 
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gefc and als</ those who lov& one another for the 
ke of pleasure, as children lo^ perhaps we also 
ght to say that such men are friends, but that 
ere are many kinds of friendship ; first and prin* 
rally, that of the good so far forth as they are 
>od, and the others from their resemblance; for 
far forth as There is something good or aimi* 
ity of character, so far they aro friends ; for me 
rasant is a kind of good to those wh<* love the 
3 asaut. # 

These two latter kinds do not combine well, nor 7. 
the same people become friends for the sake of 
3 useful and the pleasant ; for two things which 
! accidental do not easily combine. .Friendship,* 
srefore, being divide^! into these kinds, the bad 
1 be frdends for the sake of tjie pleasant and the 
iful, beftig similar in that respect ; but the good 
.1 l>e friends for the friends’ sake, for they will he 
so far forth as they arc good ; the latter, tliere- 
e, are friends absolutely, the former accidentally, 

1 from their resemblance to the latter. 


CHAP. Y. 

Certain other distinctive Marks irhiPh felony to the 
Friendship of the Good. 

* % 

in the case of the virtues some are called £ood j. 

>rding % the liabit, others according to the Difference 
rgy of it, 8 so is it also in the wise of friendships ; {^tand* 
some take pleasure in each otljpr, and mutually 
fer benefits by living together^ but others being frieadsafcj 
ep or locally separated, do not act, but are in^i 
e so as to act in a friendly maniies; for difference 
dace does not absolutely dissolve friendship, but 
r the exercise of it. But if th* absence is long, it 

Fritzsch compares c (habit) with the German das Ver- * 

>n, and Ivkpytta (energy ) with die Verwirklichung, Wirk 
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seems to produce a Cessation of ^end&hip j^and 
hence it has been said, 

0 ** Want of intercourse has dissolved many friendships.” 


But the aged and the morose do not appear suited 
for friendship, for the feeling of pleasure is weak 
in them, arid no one can pass his time with that 
which is painful or not pleasant, for nature is espe- 
cially shown in avoiding what is painful and desir- 

3. ing what is pleasant. But those who approve of one 
Without another, without living together, seem rather well 
it becomes ^ 1C ^ 11C ^ than friends, for nothing is so characteristic 
fvi'ota. of friendship as the living together ; for the needy 

desire assistance, and the happy wish to pass their 
time together, since it least of all becomes them to 
be solitaiy. But it is impo.rible for men to asso- 
ciate together if they are not pleasant, a^d if they 
do not take pleasure in the same things; wliich seems 
to* be the case with the friendship of companions. 1 

4. The friendship of the good, then, is friendship in 
the highest degree, as has been said frequently ; for 
that which is absolutely good or phjiisant is thought 
to l»e an object of love and eligible, and to each 
individual *tliat which is so to him ; but i lie good 
man is an object of love and eligible to the good. 

Difference f° l ‘ both these reasons. Fondness® is like a pas- 
lictween shin, and friendship like a habit ; for fondness is 
fLWijmr and folt no less towards* inanimate things, but we re- 
turn friendship with deliberate choice, and deliberate 
choice proceeds from lianit. We also wish good to 
those whom we love for their sakes, not from pas- 
sion but from habit ; and when we lo ( vj a friend, 
we love that wliich is good to ourselves; for the 
good man, when lie becomes a friend, becomes a good 
to him whose friend he is. Each, therefore, loves 
that which is good to himself, and makes an equal 
return both in wish and in kind for equality is said 


* By iraipiKt) <pi\ia Arbtotle means that intimacy which 
exists, between those who have grown up together, and been 
accustomed to caoli other's society from boyhood. 

■ Amor, ex quo amicitia nominatur, est ad benevolentiiui 
jungendam.— Cic. Lwl. viii. 
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proverbially be friendship/ These conditions, 
therefore, exist mostly in the friendship of the 
good. « * 


CHAR VI. 

Certain other distinctive marks which belong to Friendship, 

• 

In the morose and the aged friendship l<?ss frequently 1. 
arises, inasmuch as they arc more ill-tcmpei-ed, and ^ ^'.V ° 
take less pleasure in society ; for good-temper and formfrieild * 
sociality seem to belong to friendship, 'and to pro- ships, 
duce it in the greatest, degree. Therefore young 
men become friends quickly, Jmt old men do not \ 
for tlicv never become Irienjls of those in whom 
they do # not take pleasure ; nor in like manner .do 
the morose. llut such men as these? have good-jvill 1 . 
towards one another ; lor they wish what is good, 
and supply each other’s wants ; but they are not 
friends at all, because they do not pass their time 
together, nor \ako pleasure in each other ; and 
these conditions are thought especially, to belong to 
friendship. 

To be friends with many, is impossible in per- 3. 
feet friendship ; just as it is to bo in Ipve with many True fri.-nU. 
at once ; for love appears to he anyccess ; and such 
a feeling is naturally entertair/hd towards one ob-* )OSgibK . 
ject. And that many at. once should greatly please 
the same person is not easy, and .perhaps it is not 
easy to find many persons at once why art? g*od. 

They must also become acquainted vith one another, 

.and be on intimate* terms, which is very difficult, 

’ For the sake of the useful ami the pjpasant, it is 
iK)ssible to please many : for many arc of that cha- 
racter, and the services required. are perfonneu in a 
short time*. Of these, that which is for the skke of 4 . 

the nleasant is most like frieiulsliip, when the same Friorul-hip 
M " • ofthevouag 

* See Milton’s Par. Lost, vm. 333 # 

«« Amon? unKjuals what sorirty 

Cau sort, what harmony; or true Might ?” 
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good offices are done Dj*both. and th^take plea^irw 
in one another, or m the same things ; of which 
description are the /friendships of the young ; for 
Of trades- there is more liberality in them. That which is for, 
men. the sake of the useful, is tho friendship of tradesmeh. 

5 . The happy do not want useful but pleasant friends, 
Of the for they wish to have some persons to live with ; 

1 happy. and they bear anytliing painful for a short time 

only; nor could any one bear it constantly, not even 
good itself if it were painful to him ; lienee they 
seek for pleasant friends. Perhaps also they ought 
to seek such as are good, and good also to them- 
selves : for thus they will have all that friends 
ought to have. 

' C*. Those who are in authority seem to make use 

Of men in 0 f different kinds of iriends ; for some are useful to 
poner. them, and others plehsant ; hut the same ^nen are 
not. generally both ; for they do not seek for friends 
who are pleasant .and good as well, nor such as 
are useful for honourable purposes : but they wish 
for men of wit, when they desire the pleasant, and 
they wish for clever men to execute their ccfin* 
mauds : and these qualities are not generally 
united in the sahic person. But we have said 
that the good man is at once pleasant and useful ; 
but such a character does not become the friend of 
a superior, unless the latter is surpassed by the 
. former in virtue! ; Hh^rwisc the person who is infe- 
rior in power, does not make a proportionate return ; 
but such iriten are not usually found. 

7 . ^U1 the friendships, therefore, which ligve been 

mentioned 'consist in equality 1 for the same things 
result from both parties, and they wish the same 
things to each other ; or else they exchange one thing' 
for anotliei?, 1 such as“ pleasure for profit. But that 
theSfc friendships are less strong and less permanent 
has been mentioned , they *secm also from their simi- 
larity and dissimilarity to the same tiling to be, and 
yet nqt to be, friendships; for from their resem- 
blance to that which is formed for virtue’s sake, they 
appear fri endships ; since one contains the pleasant, 
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ancLthe other Vue useful, ancLboth of these exist in 
the Former also. But from the former being free 
from complaints, and lasting, whereas these rapidly 
change, and differ in many other respects, tlieji 
apjioar not to be friendships, from tlieii want of 
resemblance to true friendship. 


CHAR VII: 

9 

% 

Respecting Friendship betireen Persons irho are Unequal. 

Thkhe is another species of friendship, where one 1. 
of the parties is superior ; as that of a father for 
his son, and gcnerall/ an oldef for a younger per- virf f w X'i r * 
son, andja husband for his wife, and a governor fur 
the governed. But. these differ from one another ; 
for the case is not the same between parents and 
children, as between governors and the governed ; 
nor is the feeling of a father for his son the same 
as that of a soi* for his father, nor of a husband for 
his wife, as of a wife for her husband ; for the per- 
fection and office of each of these ift diffeVent ; there- 
fore the motives of their friendship are different. 
Consequently their affections and their friendships 
themselves are different ; lienee the same offices are 
not performed by each to the # otl*?r,^ior ought they # 
to be required. But when children pay to their 2. 
parents what is due to tfiose who begat •them, and 
parents to their children what is due to them, Ijie 
frien^shijWn such cases is lasting and sincere. But- 
in all friendships, whyre one paity*is superior, the 
Affection also ought to be pr<q»ort innate ; us, for 
example, that the better person should 15c loved in 
a greater degree Jhan he loves, so also the more Tlse- There will 
fill person, .and in like burner in -every other* case. b* 1 eqini'-iy 
For when the affection is proportional, then there; w J| e,l . the . 
is m a manner an equality ; winch seems to pe the p ro por- 
property of friendship. • tionaL 

The equal does not seem to.be the same in justice 3. 
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as in friendshi] , for equality in proportion toiqgrit 
holds the first place in justice, and equality as to 
quantity the second^ hut in friendship, that which 
Delates to quantity is first, and tliat which relates 
to merit is second. This is evident, if there is* a 
great distance 1 >etween the parties in virtue, or 
vice or wealth, or anytliing else : fur they arc then 
no longer friends, and tl u*y do not even expect it. 

4 . This is most evident in the case of the gods * for 
they are nfo&t superior in all goods : it is also evident 
in tho case of kings for they who are very infe- 
rior do not presume to he friends with them ; nor 
do the worthless presume to be so with the best or 
wisest men. in the case of such persons as these, 
there can lie no exact definition how far they may 
he friends ; for though we may* take aw ay much from 
one party, still the friendship continues ; bwt when 
orio. is very far removed from the other, os from a 
god, it continues no longer. Ilence also a question 
Whether arises whether friends wish tlicir friends the greatest 
men \\ihli goods, for instance, that they should become gods : 

for then they would no longer he their friends ; and 
therefore they would not he goods to them : for 
friends arc goods. *» If, therefore, it has been rightly 
said, that a friend wishes his friend good for that 
friend’s sake, he pught to continue, relatively tr> 
that friend, the same as he was before. He will, 
therefore, wish 'him, to 'have the greatest goods which 
he can have being a man : though perhaps not 
every good; for each wishes goods lor himself more 
than to any one else."’ 

» Great difference of opinion exists amongst commentators 
as to 1 he way in which this passage ought to be translated ; 
the following paraphrase will explain that translation which' 
appears to'li.e the only- one consistent with the argument, 
ami .at the same time grammatical. If a friend wished his 
friend to become a god, he would he wishing him to be so far 
removvd as that he Would cease to be a friend. Consequently, 
as friends are goods, in wishing such change of circumstances 
as would deprive him of Jiis friendship, he. is really wishing to 
deprive his friend ot a good. Now, if a friend wishes good to 
his friend for that friend's sake, of course he will not wish their 
relative position to be altered in such away as to put au end tJ 
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CHAR Vtll. 

• That Friendship seems to consist in loving more than in 
being Zoned. 

Most nien, from tlie love of honour, are thought to i. 
wish to he loved, rather than to love ; therefore the Most men, 
generality are fond of flatten; ; for tin* flatterer is ^ roro t,,eH 
nil inferior friend, or pretends to he so, and to love j^^r, 
rather than to ho loved : and foing loved scorns w j 8 h to 
to hear a close rescmhlance to being honoured, of be loved 
which most men arc desirous. They do not. how- rBt | ,er that 
ever, seem to choose honour for its own sake, Imt to mc * 
accidentally ; for the generality delight in being 
honoured l>y those in power* because of hope ; for 
they think that they shall obtain from them what- 
ever they want. Thus they delight in honouring a 
sign of future favours. But those who are desirous 3, 
of receiving honour from good men and men who 
kjiow their wgrtli, arc anxious to confirm their own 
opinion of themselves : thus t hey delight in the idea 
♦hat they are good, trusting to thy judgment of those 
who say so. But they delight in being loved for its 
own sake ; therefore to be loved might seem to be 
better than to be honoured, and frftmdsh ip might 
seem eligible for its own sake. 0 

But it really seems to consist in loving, rathci* 4. 
than being loved. A ] fro of of this is, fjiut mothers jJjV 1 
delight in loving ; for some give their children to bo bIhis u^re • 
utirsed,#gLud. knowing that they are tl#.‘ir children, in loving, 
love them, though they do not swk to'l>e loved in than being 
return, if both cannftt l>e ; hut it seems sufficient to ^ lo ‘ 
them if they see them doing w<Jl : and tbay love tlieir p^of of 
eliildren, even if the latter, from ignorance, cannot this, 
repay to their mother what is dm*. But since mend- 5. 
ship consists more in loving, and those who love their '|?\ TOe con * 
friends are praised, to lcn T e jeems to be the excel- f a g™ n ™ 0 

their friendship. He would, therefore* only wish his frflnd 
such goods us are consistent with«his friend remaining a man. 
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ence of friends. So that the parties ‘between wliom 
this takes place proportionately are lasting friends, 
and the friendship /of such is lasting. In this 
ipanner those who are unequal, may also be the 
greatest friends ; for they may be equalized. But 
equality and similarity constitute friendship, and 
particularly the similarity of those .who are alike 
with respect to virtue ; for as they possess stability 
in themselves, they also possess the same towards 
each otheiy-apd neither ask nor render base services, 
but, so to speak, they even prevent it : for it is the 
characteristic of the good neither to commit faults 
themselves, nor to suffer their friends to commit 
5 # them. The wicked have no stability ; for they 
, do not continue consistent even with themselves ; 
but they become friends for u short time, taking 
delight in each others wickedness. The useful and 
the pleasant continue friends longer than these ; for 
they continue as long as they furnish pleasure and 
profit to one another. 

7. The friendship which is for the sake of the useful 
Friendship appears generally to be formed out of opi>osite ele- 
ot a T o meats ; for instance, it arises between a poor man 
exisudiiefly an d a 1 ^ A oue > ar uneducated and a learned man ,* 
between for whatever a needy person wauts, being desirous 
opposites, of that, lie gives something else in return. Under 
this head one Yuight bring the lover and the beloved, 
* . the beautiful and. thp ugly. Hence, also, lovers some- 

times appear ridiculous if they expect to be loved as 
much as tlioy love : when they are equally suitable 
objects of love, they may perhaps expect it ; but when 
they jiossess no qualification of. the kind, Ju is ritli- 
9. culous. But perhaps the opposite never desires its 
opposite for its own sake, but accidentally ; and the 
desire is forithe mean, for that is a good : for exam- 
ple, what is dry desires not to become moist, but to 
arrive .at tlie mean ; so also what is warm, and 
everything else in the same way. Let us, however, 
leave these considerations as foreign to our pur- 
pose- 
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CHAP. IX. 

Respecting Political or Social Friendship . 

4 

Friendship and the just appear, os was said at first, ]. 
to be conversant with the same things, and between la every 
the same persons ; for in eveny connpitiiity there 
seems to exist some kind of* just and some kind of friendship, 
friendship. Thus soldiers and sailors call their com- 
rades friends, and so likewise those who are asso- 
ciated in any other way. But as far as they have 
anything in common, so far there is. friendship ; for 
so far also there is t'lifc just. And the proverb, that 
the property of friends is common, is correct ; for 
friendship consists in community : and to brothers 
and companions all things are common ;* bu£ to 
others, certain definite tilings, to some more, to 
others less ; for some friendships are stronger, and 
otbei's weaker. • 

There is also a dilTerence in the just; for it is 2. 
not the same between parents* mid • children as The just is 
between brothers ; nor between companions as be- 
tween citizens ; and so on in every otlier friend- 8a me. 
ship. Acts of injustice, therefore, artf different be- 
tween each of these, and ai« aggravated by being 9 
committed against greater friends ; for instance, it 
is more shameful to rob a companion of money than 
a fellow-citizen, and not to assist a brother than a 
stronger* find to strike one’s father tliftn ahy one 
else." It is tlie nature of the j ust to Increase together 
•with friendship, as they are between the same par- 
ties, and of equal extent. All connmflflties seem 3, 
like parts of the^political community ; for men i*uite All com- 
together foy some advantage, and .to provide £hem- niunitiesare 
selves with some of the tilings needful for life. IV 
litical community seems al&o originally to have been P° 1 ’ ‘ 

• • 

* In the same way the early Christian brotherhood had all 
things in common. 
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forme-., and still to continue, for tlje sake ot f ad- 
vantage ; for legislators aim at tins, and say that 
Ayhat is expedient to the community is just. 

4 , Now all other communities desire advantage ir 
particular cases ; as, for example, sailors desire thht 
for which they make their voyage, — money, for in- 
stance, or something of that kind ; soldiers that 
which belongs to war, — either money, or victoty, or 
tiie taking of a city ; and in like manner people of 
the same 'tribe and borough seek each their own 
advantage. Some communities seem to have been 
formed for the sake of pleasure ; such as bacchanalian 
revels and clubs : for these were formed for the 
sake of sacrifice and associating together.? All these 
seem to be included under the social community ; 
for this docs not aim at mere present expediency, but 
sit that which influences the whole of life* 4 ; hence 
sacrifices are instituted ami honours paid to the gods 
in such assemblies,. and men arc themselves furnished 
with opportunities of pleasant relaxation ; for the 
ancient sacrifices and general meetings seem to have 
been held as first-fruits after the gathering in* of 
harvest; for the people had most leisure at that time. 
All communities, therefore, seem to lie part s of the 
political community ; and similar friendships will 
accompany such communities. 


CHAP. X. 


Of the three forms'of Ciril Goremmcnt t and the Deflections 
from them. 

1. There are three forms of civil government,* and as 
floXirr-u maiiv deflections, which are,, as it. were, corruptions 

Vtf, 

* Compare Hor. Ep. II. i. 139. 

■ If this chapter is commreu with the eighth chapter of the 
fii$t boon of the Rhetoric,' it will be found that this subject is 
treated more scientifically and with greater accuracy in the 
Ethics tlian in the Rhetoric. The reason of this evidently is. 
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of^hem. The former are, Mona thy, Aristocracy, Monarchy, 
and a third, on the principle of j ropcrty, wliicli it Aristo- 
seems appropriate to call a Timocracy ; hut tye crat T- 
generality are accustomed to apply the term**' polity” Timoeraey. 
exclusively to tlus last. Of these, monarchy is the 
best, and timocracy the worst. The deflection from 2 . 
monarchy is tyranny ; for noth are monarchies : Tyranny, 
but flierc is the greatest difference between them ; 
for the tyrant looks to his own benefit, the king to 
that of his subjects ; for he is not a kiggf who is not 
independent, and who does not abound in all goods ; 
but such an one as this wants nothing else ; and 
consequently he would not be considering what is 
beneficial to himself, but to his subjects; for he 
that does not act so, must be a mere king chosen 
by lot. ua But tymnfly is the opposite to this ; for a 
tyrant ^pursues his own peculiar good. And it is 3. 
more evident on this ground, that it is the worst 
form of all ; for tliat is worst, which is opposite to 
the best. But the transition from kingly power 
is to tyranny ; for tyranny is a corruption of mo- 
narchy, and a •bad king becomes a tyrant. 

The transition from aristocracy is to oligarchy, 4. 
through the wickedness of those *in poWer, who dis- Oligarchy, 
t’-ibute the offices of the state without reference to 
merit, give all or most good tilings to themselves, 
and the offices of state constantly to the same people, 
setting the highest value • upon* wealth : conse- t 
quentlya few only are ii^ power, and the bad instead 
of the best. The transition froir^ timftcracy is to 5 
democracy ; for they border upon one another, since Demote* 
a timocificy naturally inclines to be in fjie Bands of 

that a discussion on the •different forms of government forint 
an essential part of the former treatise ; whereas it only be- 
longs accidentally to the latter. I a is only n&fssary for the 
orator to know the nature and principles of governn^piit as 
they are found practically ta exist. The Ethical student, on 
the contrary* should knqw what they oilght to he in theory as 
well as what they really are in their practical developments. 

These considerations will account lor the different modes of 
treatment which Aristotle has adopted in # his two treatises. # 

“ That is, a king who owes his ifignity to his good fortune, 
and not to any merits of his own . 9 
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the multitude, and all ydio are in the same clasps 
to property are equal. But democracy is the least 
* vicious, for its constitutional principles are but 
slightly changed. Such, then, are the principal 
changes in forms of government ; for thus they 
cliange the least and in the most natural manner. 

6. One may find resemblances, and as it were, ex- 
Analogy amplcs of these, even in private families ; fot the 
vernrhent°” re ^ at ^ on a f^her to liis sons wears the form of 
in a state, monarchy ?• for the .father takes care of the chil- 
atiil govern- drcn. Hence, also, Homer calls Jupiter father ; Lb 
mmt in a for the meaning oi a kingdom is a paternal govem- 
fainily. me nt. But in Persia the authority of a father is 
tyrannical, for they use their sons like slaves. 

, 7. The authority o.f a master over his slaves is also 
tyrannical ; for in tliav the benefit of the master is 
consulted. This, therefore, apj>ears right, b,ut that 
of the Persians is wrong ; for the power of those 
who. are in different circumstances ought to be 
different. The relation of a man to his wife 
seems to be aristocratical \ for the husband go- 
verns because it is his due, and in, those things 
which a husband ought ; and whatever is suitable 
for the wife lie gives up to her. When the husband 
lords it over everything, it changes into an oli- 
garchy ; for he docs this beyond what is his right, 
and not oul/ViO far forth as he is sujierior But 
*• . sometimes womev , yheL they are heiresses, govern. 

Thus tiny govern not according to merit; but 
because of wealth and influence, as in oligarchies. 

8. The relation which subsists between brothers is like 
Timocracy, a timocracy; for they arc. equal; except far as 
brothers. they differ m age. Therefore, if there is a great 
disparity in their ages, the friendsldp is no longer 
Democracy, like that 6f brother?. A democracy takes place 

nherlT there mos ^> m Emilies ^herc there is. no master (for 
ia tin there all ait) enuai) : and' wherever the ruler is 

tv, weak, and each member acts as he likes. 

w narnp avSpuv ri srtiot> «, — “ Father of gods and men V 
— Pom. passim. <. 
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CHAP. XL* 

Of the friendship which exists under each form of 
Government . 

• 

Ln ouch of these forms of government there is 1* 
evidently a friendship, coextensive wlch u the just” 
in eack cc Friendsldp between, a king iXul Ills sub- go^rnnient 
jeets consists in conferring Superior benefits ; for there is a 
he does good to liis subjects, if I16 is good and takes friendship.^ 
care of them, that they may be well off, as a shei>- 
herd takes care of liis sheep ;‘ ul whence also Horner 
calls Agairieinnon “ the shepherd t of the people.” 

Such also is paternal* friendship ; but it exceeds the 
former # in the greatness of 4lie benetits which it 
confers ; for the father is the cause of the son’s 
existence, which is esteemed the greatest tiling, 
and also of food and of education. The same things 2 
are also ascribed to ancestors ; for a lather is by 
nature the governor of liis sons, and ancestors of 
their descendants, and a king of liis subjects. These 
friendships imply superiority; whence also parents 
receive honour ; therefore also the just is not the 
same between the two parties^ but according to 
proportion ; for thus also must the friendship lie. 

Between husband and wife # there is the same 3* 
friendship as in an aristocracy ; for tlieir relation is 
according to merit, an f the greater is given to the 
better person, and to each that which is suitable. 

The ju^h &lso subsists between them in the slime 
way. The friendship of brothers is like* the friend- 
• ship of companions ; for they # are equal and of the 
same age ; and such persoiw generutty have the 

fC Wherever the expression “ the jjist ” occurs, it xffust be 
remembered that its signification is “ die abstract principle of 
justice/* 

dd The Christian student need not be reminded how often 
this metaphor is made use of in Holy Scripture to describe the 
relation iu which ow heavenly King stafids to his kingdom^ tha 
Uhnrcn. 
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4, same feelings aui the same lnoial character. Tfhe 
friendship of a timocracy is therefore like this , 
feyr citizens think themselves equal and equitable ; 
consequently, the government is held by all in 
5 * turn, and equally. The friendship also in a timo- 
tbm 'i&no^ crac y ^ ^ ie same kind. But in the deflections, 
friendship. 3,8 there is but little of " the just ” go also there is 
but little fricndsliip, and least of all iu the worst. 
For in a tyranny there is no friendship, or very 
Little ; for between those jiarties, where the ruler 
and the ruled have nothing in common, there is no 
c - friendship ; for there is no principle of justice. The 
case, in fact, is the same as between a workman and 
liis tool, the soul and the body, a master and his 
slave ; for all these are benefited by the users. But 
there is no friendsliip nor justice towards inani - 
, mate things, neither & 1 there towards a horrid or an 
ox, nor towards a slave, so far forth as he is a slave ; 
for there is nothing in common ; since a slave is an 
animated tool, and a tool is an inanimate slave. 
"• So far forth, therefore, as he is a slave, there is 
no friendship towards him, but only so far forth 
as lie is a man ; for it is thought tliat there is 
some sort of justice between every man, and every 
one who is able to participate in a law and a con- 
tract ; and therefore that tliere is some sort oi 
In demo- friendship so fir forth as ho is a man. Hence friend- 

often found anc * ^ ie i 11 ^ ^ist but to a small extent in 
o n ouna. governments ; but, in democracies they are 

found to a cbnsiderablc extent ; for there are many 
thiqgs in common to those who are equal 


CHAP. XIL 

Of the friendship which snbeisfj between component end 
relatione and the member* 'if a family. 

I Tiie essence, therefore} of evorv friendslup is com 

mu&ity, as has been said already ; but one might 
perhaps, make au eviration iu the case of that 
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between relations and of that between companions. 

The friendships between citizenfi and fellow-tribes- 
men, and fellow-sailors, and such like, more resemble 
'those which depend upon community ; for they 
seem as it were to exist in accordance with some 
agreement. Amongst these also one might classify 
the friendship # of hospitality. That also between 
relations seems to have many forms, and to depend 
entirely upon the paternal friendship. IWents love 2. 
their children as being a part of themselves ; chi 1- The love c 
dren love their parents as being * themselves some- 
tiling which owes its existent*? to them. Now, 
parents know their offspring better than the off- 
spring knows that it comes from them ; and tliti 
original cause is mof*e intimately connected with 
the thing produced, than tha thing produced is , 
with tlifit which produced it ; for that wldcli jini- 
cecds from a thing, belongs to tlie thing from wlfleh 
it proceeded, as a tooth, or hair, or anything what- 
soever, belongs to the possessor of it ; but the origi- 
nal cause does not at all belong to what proceeds 
fi-ofn it, or, at* least, it belongs in a less degree. 

On account of its duration, also, t^ie lov<*. of paivnts 3. 
exceeds that of children ; for tlie former love them 
as soon as ever they are born ; but the latter 
love their ]>arents in process of tiinefVhon they 
have acquired intelligence or percej^ion : from this, 
also, it is evident why mothers feel greater love 
than fathers. * • 

Parents then love their children* as themselves ; < 
for .that y hi ch proceeds from tliem, becomes by tiTe 
separation* like another self ; lfub children Jove 
their parents, as boiAg sprung from them. Bro- 5. 
thers love one another, owing tg* their luiifg sprung Of bro. 
from the same parents ; for identity with ^he t ^ ers * 
latter produces identity ^ith each other. Whence 
the expressions, " the same blood,” “ the %une 
root,” and so oil They are* therefore, in some sense 
the same, even though the individuals ai*c dhftincfg 
The being educated together, and being of tlie same 
age, greatly contributes to friftidship ; for men "like 
Q 
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those of their own age, and those of the same charac- 
ter are companion^ Hence also the friendship of 
brothers resembles that of companions. The friend- 
ship between cousins and otner relations is owing jx) 
the same cause ; for it is owing to their being sprung 
from the same stock ; some are more, others less 
warmly attached, according as the* parent stock is 
6. nearer or further off. The friendship which chil- 
Of children dren feel towards parents, and men towards gods, is 
rentTundof 8,8 ^ were towards something good and superior ; 
men to- f°r they have conferred on them the greatest bene- 
wards the fits ; since they are the cause of existence and of 
gods. support, and of education when brought into exist- 
ence. Such a friendship as tliis involves pleasure and 
profit, more than thi.t between strangers* inasmuch 
as they live more together. There is contained also in 
the friendship between brothers, all that fa in that 
between comjwiiiions ; and more so between the 
good, and in general between those who are alike, 
inasmuch as they are more connected, and love one 
another immediately from their birth ; and inas- 
much as thovse arc more similar in disposition, {vho 
come from the same stock, and have been nurtured 
together, and educated similarly ; and the trial, 
which is the result of time, is here the longest and 
most certaSi: 

H j' The duties of friendship are analogous in all other 
Of husband relationships. Between husband and wife, friend- 
•nd wife, g^p jg thought to exist by nature ; for man is by 
nature a being inclined to live in i>airs rather than in 
sbdeties, inasmuch as a family is prior ip point of 
time and more necessary than a state, and procrea- 
tion is more common to him, together with animals.** 

•* Nam quum sit hoc naturd. commune animantium, ut 
hatieant libidinem procreandi, prima societas in ipso conjugio 
eat ; oruxima in libsris : deinde una domus, copmunia omnia. 
— Cic. jle Otf. I. From this chapter, as well as from what 
Aristotle afterwards says of sslf-love, we may see how dear an 
Idea he entertained of the progressive and gradually expansive 
feature of human sympathies. Their source he held to be a 
reasonable self-love, thejr simi lest and earliest development 
OOKtyugal affection; they next embrace within their sphere 
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Together aniyials, therefore, 9 community proceed* 
thus far only ; but human beings associate not only 
for the sake of procreation, but for the affairs of 
life ; for the duties of husband and wife are distinct 
from the veiy first, and different. They, therefore, 
assist one another, throwing into the common stock 
their private rdbources. For this reason, also, the 
useful and the pleasant ore thought to exist in this 
friendship : it may also be formed for virtue’s sake, 
if they are good ; for there is«a virtue df each, and 
they may take delight in this. Hut children are 8 . 
thought to be a bond ; and therefore those who have Children a 
no children sooner separate ; for cliildren are a bo ! l< * of 
common good to both ; and that which is comuioif union, 
is a bond of union, ^ut the # mquiry how a man 
is to live with bis wife, and, in^shoit, a friend with 
Ids friend, is plainly in no respect d Liferent from 
the inquiry, how it is just that they should : for the 
case is evidently not the same between friends, 
ad between strangers, companions, and fellow-tra- 
vellers. 


CHAP. XIII. 

Qf Mf disputes which arise in friendships formed for the 

Since there are three kinds of friqpdshi]), as was 1 
said at the beginning of the book, and since ii^ each 
of thfem sotae are friemls on an equality, and others 
are in* the relation of ^superiors to inferiors ; (for 

parents, children, kindred, and the whcftc circle of our domes- 
tic relations ; and, still extending, include all who are natives 
of the same country with oureelyes. And when we find that 
he considered thbt even a slave, so far forth os he is a man, is 
not without the pale of friendly regards, it is not improbable 
that, though the men of his age were not capable of •such 
liberal philanthropy, still the philosopher could imagine the • 
existence of a brotherly kindness and affection wide enough to 
comprehend the whole society of the tilunan race. 

\ 2 
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the good become friends, and the tetter bec&ne 
lyimds with the worse : as also do the pleasant, and 
$*Dse who are friends for the sake of the useful, 
forming an equality by mutual benefits, although 
they differ :) those who are equal ought to main- 
tain their equality, by equality in their love and 
everything else ; and the unequal stould be friends, 

2. by one making a return proportionate to the supe- 
fomp .tints riority of 'the other party. Accusations and com- 
Arise almost pi^ts arise in the friendship for the sake of the 

•in friend- useful, and in thUt only, or mostly so, as might be 
nap did ro expected ; for those who are friends for virtue’s 
rfpi/cn/ioj'. sake, are anxious to benefit each other ; for such is 
» the property of virtue and friendship ; and when 
they arc struggling* for this, there are no com- 
plaints or quarrels y- for no one dislikes one who 
loves and benefits him ; but if he is at* man of 
refinement, he returns the kindness. And he who 
is superior to the other, since he obtains what he 
wants, cannot complain of his friend ; lor each is 
aiming at the good. 

3. Nor do they arise at all in friendships formed 
for the sake of pleasure ; for both parties obtain at 
once what they want, if they take pleasure in 
living together; and he would appear ridiculous, 
who conipfctlned of another not giving him plea- 
sure, when it is in Ms power to cease to live with 

4. him. Hut the friendship for the sake of the useful 
is fruitful 1 in complaints for since each makes use 
of the other for his own benefit, they are con- 
stantly wuuting the greater phare, and ( think <that 
they have less* than their due, and complain that 
they do not receive as much "as they want, although 
they derive it ; ard those who confer benefits can- 
not assist them as much as the receivers require. 

5. I$ut it socins, that, in. like manner as the just is 


Friendship twofold (for one kind is unwritten and one acoord- 
ing to law), so also the friendship for the sake of the 
li^ofold. * useful, is partly moral and partly legaL Now com- 
Lyl, * plaints arise chiefly when men do not make a return 
iu t'ie same kind oi friendship which they formed 
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ai £rst ; now^legal friendship is upon settle 1 terms, 
one kind of it altogether mercenary, from hand to 
hand ; thc other kind more libeAl, as it allows time, 
out it is still settled by mutual consent what return 
s* to be made : in tins kind- the obligation is evi- 
dent^ and does not admit of dispute, but it allows a 
friendly delay* in the payment ; hence in some 
coimtries there are no actions at law allowed in 
these cases, but it is thought that those who have 
made any contract upon the faith of anatfier, should 
be satisfied with that. * 

Moral friendship is not upon settled terms, but 6. 
each party gives, or does anything else to the other MoraL 
as to a friend. But he exjieots to receive what is 
equal, or more, as if he had not gnen, but lent ; 
and if the contract is not fulfilled on the terms or 
in the manner in Which he made it, he will com- 
plain. This happens because all, or the greatest 
number, wish what is honourable ; but upon deli- 
beration they choose what is profitable : now it is 
honourable to confer benefits, not with the inten- 
tion of receiving again ; but it is profitable to receive 
benefits. He, therefore, who is able, must return 7. 
the value of what he has received, and* that volun- The duty of 
tarily : for we must not make a man our friend JJ c | ^2k <!r 
against his will, but we must act ns if jag had made ^ a ™/ 
a mistake at the beginning, and as if we had turn. ^ 
received a kindness from onef #om whom we • • 
ought not ; for we liave not received it from a 
friend, nor from one who conferred it lor the sake 
of friendship : we must therefore repity ft, mu all 

as ii; w£*had received the benefit upon settled 
terms ; and a man wpuld be ready, if he had the 
lneans, to repay the kindness ; and if he % had not, 
the giver would not even expert it. So* that if he 
is able, he must .repay it : but l^e should consider 
at first by whom ho . is benefited,* Mid u j>on *what 
terms, in order that he may or not submit to the 
obligation on these terms. 

But it admits of a question, whether we ought 
to measure the return by tha benefit done tef the measure tin * 
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value of the receiver, and make it According to th^t j or by £he 
favour con- kindness of him who confers it. For the receivers 
ferre(l ‘ sLy that they have "received such things from those 
vi ho conferred them as were trifling to them, and- 
which they might have received from others, thus 
depreciating the favour : the others, on the contrary, 
say that they were the greatest favours they had to 
bestow, and favours which could not have been re- 
ceived from any others, and that they were conferred 
0. in time of danger, or ^uch like exigencies. Is not, 
therefore, the benefit of the receiver the measure in 
friendship for the sake of the useful? for he is 
the person in want, and the other assists him, as if 
hereafter to receive an equivalent : the assistance 
therefore is as great as the benefit winch the other 
receives : and consequently he must repay as much 
as the fruit which he has reaped from it, or more ; 
In friend, foe? that is more honourable. But in friendships 
ship oi Apt for the sake of virtue there are no complaints ; and 
n)v, the the deliberate preference of the conferrer seems to 
oft hecon- ^ ie measure \ f° r the essential part of virtue and 

ferrer is the moral character consists in the deliberate pro- 
meHsure. ference. 


CHAP. XIV. 

u 

On the complaint s which arise in unequal friendships. 

1. Inferences also arise in friendships where one 
Complaint 1 party is sifperior ; for each expects to receive moire : 
ahipsca#’ w ^ en fc bis takes place, the friendship is dis- 

m po\t)v. solved : for the superior thinks that it is his due to 
have more', because more is assigned to the good 
man ; and in like t manner he thinks so who renders 
the greater assistance ; for they say that an useless 
person should not have an equal share, since it be- 
comes a tax, ff and not friendship, if the fruits of the 

° ff The word here translated “tax” is in tins original 
-XtircTopyia. The Xurovy ytat were public burthens imposed 
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frigudship are not in proportion to the good office* 
done. For &ey think, that as in pecuniary part- 
nerships those who contribute ihore, receive more, 

«o also it ought to be in friendship. . 

* But the needy and the worse character argue j, 
the contrary way ; for they say, that it is the duty 
of a good friend to assist the needy ; for wlmt ail- 
vantage is there, they say, in king the friend of a . 
good or powerful man, if we arc to reap no advan- 
tage from it ? Now, the claim *of each f>ai*ty seems 
to be right, and it seems tfjat each ought to give 
to each a greater share out of the iriendsliip, but 
not of the same thing : but the sui>erior should 
receive , a greater share of honour, the needy u 
greater share of gain; for honour i « the reward of 
virtue and kindnes^ mid gain is an assistance to 
indigeree. The case also is Evidently tlic same in 3. % 
political communities ; for he who confers no. l>e- The rule 
nefit on the community, is not honoured ; for that w 

which is public property is given to the public slRlss ’ 
benefactor, and honour is public property. Now 
we cannot revive l>oth money and honour from 
the public stock ; for no one submits to a less 
share of everything.^ Consequently *to him who 
is content with less money, the state gives honour ; 
and to him who prefers gifts, money ^ for propor- 
tion .equalizes and preserves friendship, as has been 
said. * ’ 

On these terms, thep, must the unequal asso- 4, 
date ; and he, who lias received t>enetlt as regards ^ niQ " 
n^oney or virtue, must make a return in the shgpe jj* 

of bondin', repaying whatever he is able" ; for friend- t ^ ril Mm 
ship requires what is possible, not m hat is exactly cording to 
‘ due ; this not being possible in every case, for his ability, 
instance, in the honours paid to the "gods and to „ 
parents ; for no one can ever B make an adequate 
return ; but he, who pa^s attention to them, to the 

upon the richer citizens of Athens ta way of taxation. See on 
the subject. Smith's Dictionary of Antiquities, in loeb. 

u And consequently the state woula not submit to part 
with ooth money and honour to tie same indhrduAl. * 
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extent of his ability, js considered goocL Hence 
also it would be thought unlawful for*a son to cos- 
own his father, but clawful for a father to disown his 
sgn : for he that is in debt, ought to pay ; but there, 
is nothing winch a son can do equivalent to the be- 
nefits received, so that he is always a debtor ; and 
creditors have power to send away„ their debtors ; 
*. consequently a father has. At the same time per- 
haps it would be thought that no father would 
separate himself, unless the son were excessively 
depraved ; for indepertdcntly of the natural feeling 
of affection, it is natural to man not to reject the 
assistance which a son might afford ; nevertheless, 
if the son is depraved, he would avoid assisting 
liis father, or least would not be anxious to do 
bo. For most men Wish to receive benefits, and 
ovoid conferring them, as unprofitable. t Let so 
much then suffice on these matters. 
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CHAP. I. 

Qf what kind are the preservatives of FriSidship 

b all cases of dissimilar 6 friendship, proportion 1 . 
equalizes and preserves the friendship, as has been , 

stated ; for example, in the political friendships, the “^prel f<l 
shoemaker receives a return for his shoes according 8e rv%l by 
to their value, and tjie weaver, and" every one else. avaXoyia, 
In these instances, a common measure is provided, 
namely, f money ; everything therefore is referred -to 
this, and is measured by it. In the friendship of 2. . 

love, the lover sometimes complains, that although Complaint# 
he loves exceedingly, he is not loved in return, 
when it may # happen that he possesses notliing cme9m 
which can be the object of love : and frequently 
the person loved complains, that, the ether having 
promised everything at first, now pcrfomis notliing. 

Such cases as this occur, when the lover loves the 
beloved object for pleasure’s sake, an® the latter 
love^ the former for the sake outlie useful, and 
these qualifications do not exist m both. For as "3. 
the friendship was formed on these motives, a sepa- 
ration takes place, as soon as ever they dp not obtain 
that for # yhich they, loved ; for it was *ot the per- 
son^ that they loved, hut something belonging to 
•them, which is not permanent ; and therefore the 
friendships are not permanent?. But <1 •friendship 
founded upon moral character, as it is felt fqr its 
own sake, continues, as l|as been* stated. 

Differences also arise, when tlie parties receive h 
some other thing than that of which they were de- 

* In the Greek dvo/iofiom, dissimilai m species, that as, 
when two parties become friends, ejeh from a different motive. 
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irons j for it is the same as getting nothing, wlmn 
they do not get what they desired. The case is lie 
tljat of him who made promises to the harper, and 
t^ie better he j>erformed the more he promised ; and 
when in the morning lie claimed the performance 
of these promises, he said he had repaid him 
pleasure for pleasure. 1 * Now if each party had 
wished this, it would liave been sufficient ; but if 
the one wishes entertainment, the other gain, and 
the one received what he wished, the other not, 
the exchange cannot be fair. For each fixes his 
mind on that which lie happens to want, and for 

5. the sake of that will give what he does give. But 
ho is to -who is to fix the value 1 the person who first 

e ? ue ’ gives 1 or he who first receives ? for he who gives, 
seems to leave it tor the other to fix the value : 
which they say is what Protagoras did ; for when 
ho gave any lessons, he ordered the learner to fix 
how much he tlumght the knowledge was worth, 
and bo much he received. In such transactions, 
some persons approve of the ]irinciple, “ Let a 
friend be content with a promised payment ” — Hes. 

6. Op. ct Di. v. 3G8. But those who receive the 
money beforehand, and then perform none of their 
promises, because they were so extravagant, are 
with justice complained of ; for they do not fulfil 
their agreements. And this, perhaps, the So- 
phists arc obliged, to do, because no one would 
give a piece of silver for what they know. These, 
therefore, because they do not perform that for 
which they received pay, are justly complained of. 

7. Whenever there is no agreement made about 
the service performed, as has been stated, those 

• who confer a favour freely for the sake of the per- 
sons themselves on whom they confer it, cannot com- 

b The Btory to which Aristotle refers is thus related by 
Plutarch. Dionysius, the tyrant, hearing a famous harper, 
promised him a talent. The next day, when the harper de- 
manded the performance of his promise, he replied, “ Yesterday, 
during die time that I was delighted with your Binging, 1 
ddiighted you with hopes, so that you have receive? you* 
reward, — delight for delight” 
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p]$m ; for fi^endship which 4 s founded on virtue is 
of this kind. The return must bo made aocordii g When no 
to the deliberate intention ; for it is tliis whiuh 

• characterizes a friend and virtue. It seems also tlmt 
tliose who have intercourse with one another in mU gt be 
philosophy must act thus ; for the value of it is not kotA 
measured by n!oney, and no equivalent price can be *poaipt<r 
paid. But perhaps, as in the case of our duty to the 

gods and our parents, that which is in our power is 
sufficient. m 

Where the act of giving is. not of this kind, 8. 
but for the sake of something, perhaps it is best 
that a return should be made, which seems to 
both parties to be proportionate. If this canqpt 
be, it would seem not only necessary tbit he who 
first receives slioul(f settle it, but also just : for in 
proportion to the benefit which one received, or to . ■ 
the cost at which lie would have purchased., the 
pleasure, will be the equivalent which the other 
ought to receive in return ; for in things bought 
and sold this seems to be done : and in some places 
there are lawS forbidding suits upon voluntary con- 
tracts ; as if it was right, when we have trusted any 
one, to settle with him, as we "dealt with him ori- 
ginally : for they think that it is more just for him 
to fix the value who was trifsted,. Uian for him 
to do so who trusted him ; for men do not in 
general put the same value •ufJon tilings which 
they have received, as, they (lid when they were 
wishing to receive them ; for wliat belongs to us, 
apd what we give away, seems to* citch ,of us to 
be ,vcr^ •valuable. *But, nevertheless, the return is How the 
made with referencato such a standard of value as rccwcrii 

* the receiver would fix : though, j>orliapp, lie ought l “ 

- not to value it at so much as it seems worth when 

he has got it, hut according ' ) jvliat 1* 3 valve! ;jb at 
before he-g't it 
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’chap, il 

Of t ages qf Relative Duties . 

1. Such questions as the following cans? a difficulty ;• 

Of the for instance, whether we ought to perform services 
relative 0 f every kind to our father, and obey him in every- 
duties. thing? or whether, when sick, wo should obey a 

physician, and choose a 'general on account of his 
military skill ? In the same manner must we serve 
a friend rather than a good man ? and must we 
rather repay a favour to a benefactor than give to 
• a companion, supposing that we cannot do both ? 

2. To determine all these points accurately is not easy ; 
for they contain many n and various differences as to 
their being great or small, honourable or necessary. 

We inrst But that we arc not to bestow everything upon the 
be just be- same person needs no proof : and, generally, we must 
tore we are re quite kindnesses, than give to com pa- 

generous. n * ()n ^ i n same manner as we ought rather to 
pay a debt to a creditor, than give to a companion. 

3 . But j)erhaps this is not always the case : for in- 
stance, must a }>cr8ou who has been ransomed from 
robbers do the same* in return to him who ransomed 
him, whoever ho may be ? or should he repay him 

. though he has not'bocn caken prisoner, but demands 
payment as a debt. ? or should he ransom his father 
rather than the other ? for it would bo thought that 
lie ought to lansorn his father ev*n in preference 
to himself. . * T 

4. As we stated, therefore, in general a debt should 
be repaid : but if a gift surpasses a debt in being 
honourable) Or necessary, we should defer to this 
consideration ; for sometimes the making a return 
for a favour previously conferred is not even equal; 

« In this chapter, says Michelet, we have the commence- 
ment of those casuistical ethics, to which, first the Stoics, 
afterwards the Jesuit*, and lastly the German philosophen. 
Kant and Fichte, were so stiangly attached. 
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ygliea. for instance, the other conferred it, knowing 
tba* the person was good : but the latter lias to 
repays to one whom he thinks wicked. For some- a. 

• times a man must not lend in return to him who 
lent to him ; for the latter, thinking that lie should 
be repaid, lent to him being a good man : but he 
cannot hope tft be repaid by a wicked man. If, then, 
the circumstances are really such as I have stated, 
tlie claim is not equal ; or if they are not so really, 
but the parties think that they are, it would not he 
thought that they acted strangely. Therefore, as 
we have frequently stated, asseitions resj acting 
feelings and actions admit of exact definition only in 
proportion to the object-matter. 

Now that we must not pcrrformdhe same service 6.* 
to everybody, nay, even not to our father, in 
the same manner that we *do not sacrifice every- % 
thing to Jupiter, is obvious. But since different Wo must 
services are due to parents, and brothers, and com- render to 
panions, and benefactors, we must give to each their ^ e the:r 
own, and that which is suitable to them. In fact, 
lficn seem to # act in this way ; for they invite rela- 
tions to marriages, since the family to which they 
belong is common to them, afid consequently acts 
wliich have to do with the family ; and, for the 
same reason, they think that it is suitable for 
relations than other persons to meet at funerals. 

And it would seem that’wc* orught to assist our f. 
parents, in preference ,to all other persons^ in su]>- 
porting them ; being, as it were;, their ’debtors ; and 
that it is more honourable to assist the authors of ' 
our ejfi&tence in tliat respect than ouiwefves. We 
should also gwe honour to our parents, as to the 
gods ; but not every kind of honour ; fyr we do not 
give the same to father and mother : nor, again, 
do we give a farther the honour pf the man of science, 
or the general, but t3e honour of a father and we 
act in the same way in the case of a mother. We % t 
should also give to every old man the hcgiour 'lie- 
coming his age, by rising up iif his presence, *and 
giving him the place of} honour, and such like 
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• marks of respect. To companions and brothers yp 
should give liberty of speech, and a pafenership m 
9. everything we , have. To our relation^ an(^ . mem- 
bers of the same tribe, and fellow-citizens, and 
every one else, we should always endeavour to 
give what belongs to them, and to compare the 
claims of each with respect to relationship, or virtue, 
or acquaintance. Now, between relations the de- 
cision is easy ; but between different people it is 
more difficult : we should not, however, for that 
reason, give up the attempt, but as far as it is possi- 
ble distinguish between them. 


chap, m: 

On the cate 8 in which Friendship may or may not be 
v a dissolved. 

L TilERE is a difficulty in the question, whether or 
f^dhi 110 we dissolve friendship with those who dp 

may P not continue the same as they originally were. Is 
dissolved there, then, kutho c§se of those who became friends 
when its on account of the useful or the pleasant, when they 
ncotivesfail. n0 ] on g er possess those qualities, nothing strange in 
dissolving the connection 1 ? for they were friends 
only for those qualities, upon the failure of which it 
2. is natural to cease to~ feel friendship. But a man 
might fairly , complain if another, who loved him 
really for the sake of the useful or the pleasant, pre- 
tended that it was on account of his character ; for, 
as we stated at fmt, most differences in friendship 
arise when the parties are not friends on the ground 
on which th^y think they arc. When, therefore, a 
man is deceived, and has fancied that lie was loved 
for his* character when the other did not at all act 
as if it was so, he lias himself to blame. But when 
he is deceived by the profession of the other, he has 
to comjdain of the deceiver, and even more so 
than of those who counterfeit money, inasmuch as 
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that crime is^mmitted witH recrard to an object o* 
greater jvice. 

Buif '/ be admits him to his friendship, as beiig 
\ good man, and then he becomes wicked, orris 
thought to be so, must he still love him? or is this 
impossible, since not everything is an object of love, 
but only the £ood ? We are not obliged, then, to 
love a wicked man, nor ought we ; for we must 
not be lovers of wickedness, nor assimilate ourselves 
to the bad: and it lias btjen # stated *tiuit like is 
friendly to like. d Must we, then, immediately dis- 
solve the connection ? or not with all, but only 'foth 
those who are incurable on account of their wicked- 
ness ? and should we not rather assist thoso who 
admit of improvement in chapter than in property, 
inasmuch as it is better, and belongs more peculiarly 
to friendship 1 ® But, still, lie who dissolves Jhe 
friendship would not be thought to do anything 
extraordinary ; for it was not such an one as lie, 
that he was a friend to : when, therefore, he is 
unable to recover the friend so estranged from him, 
hS withdraws!* 

But if the one continues the same, wliile the other 

d Dispares enim mores disparia stndia sequuntur, quorum 
dissiiniiitndo dissociat amicitias; neevtb ullaiy aliam causara 
boni lmprobis, irnprobi bonis amici esse non possunt, nisi quod 
tanta est inter cos, quanta maxim* potest esse, morum studio- 
rumque distantia. — Cic. Ltel. xx. * * • 

■ Primum donda opera est, nequa amicorum dis&idia finnt ; 
sin tale^&liquid cvenerit, ut extinct® potips aini^itiae quarn op- 
presss esse videantur. — Cic. Lzel. xxi. • . 

• f Cor^uare the Christian rule: — “ If thy brother trespass 
agfAnst thee, rebuke him ; and if he repent,' forgive him. 
And if he trespass against thee seven times in a day, and 
■even times in a day turn again to thee, saying, I repent; thou 
sbalt forgive him.” — St. Luke, tfvii. 3, 4. •‘^Moreover, if 
thy brother shall trespass against thee, go and tell lpm his 
fault between the&nnd hinyilone ; if *he shall hear thee, thou 
hast gained* thy brother. But if he rfili not hear thee, then 
take with thee one or two more, that in the mouth of two oi 
three witnesses every **ord fhay pe established. And if he 
shall neglect to hear them, tell it unto 9 the church :*but if he 
neglect to hear the church, let him be unto thee as an heathen 
man and a publican.”— St. Mattfcfviii. 15—17. * 


If a friend 
turns out 
wicked. 


4. 


A. 

If one r» 
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mains the becomes better, and widely different ii^ virtue, mrst 
same, but ^he footer still -consider the former as Ids friend? or 
improves. ** not possible ? The case is plainest \p2sn. the 
difference becomes very great, as in friendships con- 
tracted from childhood ; for if one continues a child 
in intellect, and the other becomes a man of the 
highest character, how can they be* friends, when 
they no longer take pleasure in the same things, noT 
sympathize in joy and grief together ? for these feel- 
ings will not exist iif them towards each other. But 
without these it has been stated that they could not 
be friends ; for it is impossible that they can live 
together : and we have treated of all this already. 

6. Must he, then, feel no otherwise towards him than 
if ho had never been his friend ? or ought he to 
remember their past intimacy, and just as we think 
that a man should confer favours on friends rather 
than on strangers, ought he in like manner to be- 
‘ stow something upon those who were his friends for 
the sake of past friendship, when the separation does 
not take place because of excessive wickedness 1 


CHAP. IV. 

That the Good Man is a Friend to himsef, hut the Bad Man 
neither <o himself nor others. 

1. Tiie feelings of friendship tdwards friends, and those 
The feel- which distinguish" the different kinds of friendship, 

friendship 86(3111 ^ fr° m flings of a man to- 

are derived wards himself ; for a friends is defined as being one 
from the who wishes and does to another the good, or the appa- 
feelinga of rent good, iVr the other's sake : or, one who wishes 
towards" 1 * * 4 ” ^ friend to exist and to live for that friend’s own 

himself. g The 'qualities which are popularly .held to be the develop- 
ments of friendship are beneficence, benevolence, and sym- 
pathy ; these no one but a good max. »n entertain towards 
himself. °If, therefore, all feelings of friendship are derived 
frorii the feelings of a man towards himself, none but the good 
can be really friendj , 
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Ba^e, which is the feeling of •mothers towards their Various de- 
children, and of those friends who have come into fictions of 
collisior Others define a friend*, one who passes his a Weut1, 
•time with, or chooses the same things, as another ; 
or, one who sympathizes in joy and sorrow with 
liis friend : tins latter definition applies mostly to . 
the case of mothers. In some one of these ways all 
men define friendship. 11 

Now each of these feelings exists in the good man 2. 
towards himself ; and in all others, Tar forth as How tlie 
they fancy themselves to be gogd ; for virtue and 
the virtuous man seem, as has lieen stated, to be towards * 
a standard to each ; since he agrees in opinion himself, 
with himself, and desires the same things with al! 
his soul Hence, he wishes for himself what is 
good, or what appears so, and practises it ; for 
it is characteristic of the good man to labour for 
wliat is good, and for liis own sake ; for it ‘ is 
for the sake of his intellectual part, which is 
thought to constitute each man's self. 1 Again, he 3. 
wishes himself to live and be preserved, and parti- 
cidarly that pstrt by which he thinks : for existence 
is a good to the virtuous man : and eiich one wishes 
good to himself ; and no one, Vere he to become 
another person, would wish his former self to possess 
everything : for the Deity now* possesses the cliief 
good; but he possesses it because he is what lie 
is. And the thinking priifci]d<fr— or at least that* 
rather than any other principle — must l>e taken to 
be each man’s self. Again, such & mail wishes to 4. 
p^ss his life with himself ; for he doos*this pleasantly 
to JiinoAllf ; since the recollection of # the past is 
pleasant, and the hopes of the future are good ; but 
such recollections and hopes are pleasant. More- 
over, he has abundant subjects for hiS intellect to 
contemplate. He also sympathizes most with* him- $• 
self in joys and sorrows*^ for the* same tiling is con- 

h Compare Arirt. Rhet. II. s also the saying of Terence, 
u Idem velle et idem nolle, eatlemiyn firma est amicitia.” 

1 Thus Cicero (Somn. Scip. c. 8) writes : 14 N>c enim tp is 
eg, quern forma ista declarat : sed mens cuj uftque, is cst 
quisqno ; non ea figura, qua digiifc demenstrari potesC” 
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stantly painful or pleasant, and not sometimes Me 
thing and sometimes another ; for he is without re- 
A Wend is jfcntance, if we may so speak. k ConsequeigSy, from 
J^ ond tiie good man having all these feelings towards’ 
himself, and feeling towards his friend as he does 
towards himself (for his friend is another self), 
friendship also is thought to consist 4 in some one ot 
these feelings, and they are thought to bo friends in 
whom they reside. 

6. But os to^the question whether there is or is not 
fiiendsliip towards one’s self, let it he dismissed for 
the present. But friendship may be thought to 
exist in this case, inasmuch as it is one in which 
there are two or more of the above-mentioned qua- 
lifications; and because excess of friendship seems 

7. to resemble that of a man towards himself The 
feelings spoken of, however, plainly exist ill many, 
although they are bad mom Do they, then, partake 
of them so far as they arc pleasing to themselves, 
and suppose themselves to be good ? for assuredly 
they do not exist, nor even appear to oxist, in any 

True self- who are utterly bad and impious: indeed, they 
love cannot scarcely exist in the bad at all ; for the bad are at 
men/ 11 * v*™ 1106 with themselves ; and they desire one thing, 
but wish for another, as for example, the inconti- 
nent ; for instead of what seems to them to be good, 

8. they choose the pleasant, which is hurtful. Others, 
again, from cowavUce and indolence, abstain from 
doing what, they think best for themselves. As for 
those who have committed many atrocious crimes 
through depravity, they hate apd fly from Jife, and 
. destroy themselves. 

The vicious, also, seek for persons with whom they 
may pass „thcir time,, and fly from themselves ; for 
they call to mind many unpleasant subjects, and 
expect others of the same kind when they are by 
themselves; but when they are with others^ they 

k Chase compares to th?« passage, “ God is not a man, that 
he should lie ; neither the son of man, that he should repent.” 
-—Numbers, xxiii. 19. Compare also, “ Sapientis est pro- 
prium, 'nihil quod poeniterrf poasit facere.”— Cic. Tosc.v, 28. 
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toilet them £ and since they* possess no amiable qua- 
lities, they have no friendly feeling towards them- 
selves." Therefore, such men do not sympathize ^ 
**rith themselves in joy or sorrow ; for their soul is 
divided, as it were, by faction, and one part from 
depravity feels jpain, because it abstains from some- 
tiling, while the other part feels pleasure ; and one 
draws him this way, another that, just as if they 
were dragging him asunder. 3jut though it is im- 
possible to feel pain and pleasure at thb same time, 
yet after a little time he feels pain at having been 
pleased, and wishes that these things had not been 
pleasant to him ; for bad men are full of repent- 
ance. It is plain, then, that the bad man has lib 
friendly disposition even to himselfj “because he has 
in him nothing amiable. If, then, such a condition 
as this ift excessively wretched, he should anxiously 
flee from wickedness, and strive to be good ; ’for 
by this means a man may have friendly feelings 
towards himself and become a friend of another. 


CHAP. V. 

On Good-will . 

Good-will resembles friendship" yet it is not £ 
friendship ; for good-will is felt towards those whom Evvoia dil 
we do not know, and without their Mx^ing aware of . 

it ;• but friendship i# not : all this hast befcn said 
before. *fior yet is it affection ; for goo'd-will has 
po intensity, nor desife : but both of these accom- 
pany affection. Affection too isdbrmed by Jhtimacy ; 
but good-will may be sudden ; as comes to pas§ in 
the case of antagonists ; for we wish them well, and 
partake in ‘their wishes, but we would not "assist 
them at all ; for, as we have stated, we feel good- 
will suddenly, and our love is shpei^ciaL It feem% i 
then, to be the beginning of friendship : in the game 
manner as the pleasure derfrfed from sight is the 
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beginning of love : ftr no :ne feelji love, uniess 
he is first pleased with personal appearance : but he 
fSaat takes pleasure in the personal appearance is 
riot necessarily in love, except he longs for the 
object when absent, and desires its presence. In 
a. the same manner, then, it is impossible to be friends 
without good-will But those who’ have it are not 
necessarily friends ; for they only wish good to those 
for whom they have good-will ; but they would not 
assist them! at all, nor take any trouble about 
them. 

4 . So that one might call it, metaphorically, friendship 
Goodrift in a state of inactivity ; and say, that when it has 
defined. continued some time, and arrived at familiarity, it 

becomes friendship, but not tfiat for the sake of the 
useful or the agreeable : for good-will is not pro- 
duced by those motives. For lie who has received 
a benefit, returns good-will for what he has received, 
therein acting justly : but he who wishes anyone to 
be prosperous, having some hope of profiting by 
his means, appears to be well-disposed, not to that 
other jicrson, but rather to himself ; in the same 
manner as he is not a friend, if he pays attention 

5 . to him for the sake of some advantage. Upon the 
whole, good-will arises on account of virtue, or some 
goodness, when any one is seen to be honourable, 
or manly, or something of that kind : as wo have 
stated is the ca&’ Vith antagonists. 


CHAP. ML 

i 

On Unanimity . 

1. Unanimity also seems to be connected with friend* 
Difference ship p hence it is not the same as unity of opinion ; 
between f or that may exist between persons who are unac- 
ZZo • quoted with each other. Neither do we say, that 
folia. they who think the same upon any subject whatever 
are 'Unanimous ; fof ^instance, those who think the 
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Kune about the heavenly bodies ; for unanimity upon 
tlftse matters does not belong to friendship. But 
we say, that states have unanimity, when they 
. think tne same u]>ou questions of expediency, aftd 
deliberately make the same choice, and cxeciffce 
what has been determined in common. 

Consequently, men have unanimity upon practical t 
matters ; and amongst these, upon those which are 
important, and which are of mutual or common 
interest; for instance, states , are unanimous when 
all agree that the magistrates should be elected, 
or that alliance should be made with Sparta, or 
that Pittacus should be Arclion, when he wished 
it also himself. 1 But when each party wishes him- 3 # 
self to be in power, as the two brothers in the 
Phcenissffi, they quarrel ; for* this fs not unanimity, 
that gach party should conceive the same idea, 
whatever it may be, but that their conceptions 
should fix upon the same object: for instance, %hen 
both the people and tlic better part agree for an 
aristocracy ; for thus all obtmn what they desire. 

• Unanimity then is plainly political friendship, as 4 . 
indeed it is said to be; for it is upon matters of 
expediency, and those which Jiave u reference to friendship, 
life. But such unanimity exists between the good ; 
for these arc of one mind both, with themselves and 
each other, being engaged, as we may "say, upon the 
same subjects; for the compels of such men as # 
these continue firm, and do mil ebb and flow, bite* 
the Euripus : m and they wish wlmt is just and expe- 
dient ; and this also they desire ifi campion. But it 5.%« 

• • • 

* Pittacus, with the unanimous consgnt of the. republic and 
his own also (for this w requisite to constitute perfect unani- 
mity), was intrusted with the government for ten years: after 
which, although the state wished *him to continue in office, he 
refused. — Giph. 

® Compare Cicero pru # Murtena* xvii. : — “ Quod fretum, 
quern Eunpum tot igntus* tantan, tam varias habere putatis 
agitationes fluctuant, quantas perturbationes et quantos sestua 
babet ratio comitiorum . ’ ’-^-Michelet. Brewer also quotes 
here, Isaiah, lvii. 20 : “ The wicCed wre like the trtmbled sea, 
when it cannot rest .’ 9 0 
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is impossible for bad men to bare unanimity, except 
to a slight extent ; as it is impossible* for them to 
be friends, since they are desirous of more than 
tlfeir share in what is profitable, but in labdurs and 
public services they take less. But when each party 
wishes the same things for himself he searches 
minutely into the qualifications of Jiis neighbour, 
and hinders him, and as they are not watchful for 
the public interest, it is sacrificed. The result, 
therefore, is- that tfyey quarrel, using force to ope 
another, and ' not being willing themselves to do 
their duty. 


CHAP. VIL 


That the Love of Benefactors is stronger than that qf those 
benefited . 

*1 # 

K Benefactors arc thought to love those whom they 
have benefited, more than they who have received 
favours love those who have conferred them ; and 

2. as though this were contrary to what we might 
Beneficence expect, it is made a subject of inquiry. Now, the 
not an opinion of the generality is, that the one party are 
debtorand debtors, and the other creditors ; consequently, in 
creditor, the same mariner as in the case of debts, the debtors 

wish their creditors not +o live, but those who have 
lent are careful for^Jhe health of their debtors ; bo 
also they think that those who have conferred 
favours, wish the receivers of them to live, as 
though in thpt case they would receive their back 
again, while the other party does not care about 
repaying them. 

3. Now, Eplcharmus perhaps would say that they 
hold this language, because they look to the bad 
side ofT mman nature : yet still it seems like human 
nature ; for the generality are forgetful, and are 
more desirous of receiving than conferring benefits. 
But the real reason it Would appear is more natural, 
and ’the case does not resemble that of lenders ; for 
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thgjr have no fondness tov^rds the other party, 
but. only a w4sh for their preservation, for the sake 
of receiving a return. k 

• Those who have conferred favours, are fond of 4. 
ahd love those who have received them, even if they Why bene- 
neither are, nor are likely to be, useful to them : 
which also is the case with workmen ; for every one ^ 
loves his own work, more than he could be loved receive, 
by the work, were it to become animated. This 
perhaps is most the case with poets ; for they love 
their own poems above measure, having a parental 
affection for them. Such then seems to be the case 5. 
of benefactors ; for he who has received a kindness 
is a work of theirs; consequently they love liim 
more than the work loves the producer of it. The 
reason of this is, that existence is an object of 
choice pnd love to all ; but we exist by energy ; for 
we exist by living and acting. He then who has 
produced a work, in a certain sense exists by 1 the 
energy ; hence he loves the work, because he loves 
his own existence. But this is natural ; for the 
work shows by energy that which existed only in 
power. 

At the same time, also, the result of the action is 6, 
honourable to the benefactor, so that lie takes plea- 
sure in the person in whom that exists : but to the 
receiver there is nothing honourable m relation to 
his \>enefactor ; but if thewo ig anything, it is ad- ( 
vantage : and this is less agreeable, and less on 
object of love. In the* case of a present act, the 
energy is pleasant ; in that of *a .future act, the 
hope ;#5 in that of » past act, the memory*, but the 
pleasure resulting from the energy is the greatest, 
and most an object of lovc.^ To the benefactor, 7, 
therefore, the work continues ; for tlAt which is 
honourable, is permanent : but as regards the re- 
ceiver, the useful soon passes awfly. The recollection 
ahao of honourable things is pleasant ; but of useful 
things, not generally so,* or in a less degree. The 
expectation, however, of advantage seems tb be # the 
contrary of this. 
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g % The feeling of afferrtion also resembles produc- 
tion ; but the being loved is litle something 
passive ; thosp, therefore, who are superign in the 
%ctive conferring of a kindness, love, and all the 
feelings of friendship accompany. Again, all feel 
greater love for what they have acquired with 
labour ; as those who have earned their money, 
love it more than those who have inherited it. 
Now, to receive favours seems to be without labour; 
but to coiifer them is laborious. For this reason 
also mothers are more fond of their children than 
fathers are ; for the bringing them forth is more 
painful, and they feel more convinced that they are 
their own." The same also would seem peculiarly to 
belong to benefactors. 


• chap. yiii. 

Of Self-love . 0 

1. It admits of a question whether a man should 

^ hither love himself’ best, or another : for we are apt to 

» man 

“ Thus Euripides, — 

“ The pangs of labour are a powerful bond, 

And\very mother dotes upon her child.' 1 

And, again,— „ 

“ The mothervVrVes her child more than the father ; 

For she knows it is hers, he only thinks so." 

° The preface to Bishop Butler’s Sermons, as well as the 
first and eleventh sermons, furnish a valuable commentary on 
the place \yhioh a reasonable self-love pccupies amoppst mo.al 
duties, its relation to benevolence or the love of otnera, and 
the difference between it and selfishness, which are often con- 
fused one with the other. 11 Self-love,” says Bishop Butler, 
** in its dud -degree, is ns just and morally good, as any 
affection whatever.” 41 Benevolence is so perfectly coincident 
with it, that the greatest satisfactipn to ourselves depends upon 
our having benevolence in a due" degree : and self-love is one 
chief secarity of our right behaviour towards society.” . How 
consistent is this view with HIS doctrines, who has made re- 
gard to ourselves the standard by which to measure our love 
to others, and has said, * 1 Thou shalt love thy neighbour aa 
thyself.” 
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censure those who love then^elves best and as if should Ion 
it ^£i*o disgraceful, we call them selfish. The bad himself 
man afco seems to do everything for his own sak^ be8t ‘ 
and the more so the more wicked he is. They 
therefore complain of him, as doing nothing without 
reference to himself : but the good man acts from Distinction 
honourable motives, and the better he is, the more between 
he acts from honourable motives, and for hits friends P ro P er “d 
sake ; and he passes over his own interest. But ^f-iove! 
facts are at variance with these* remarks*, and that g. 
not unreasonably : for it is ti common saying, that 
a man should love liis greatest friend best. Now 
he is the best friend, who wishes another good 
for that person’s sake, even if nobody knows it; 
but tliis and every other feeling, wliicli entefs ■ 
into the definition bf a lrlbiul, exists most of 
all in a # man with tegard to 4 limself ; for we have 
stated, tliQt from himself proceed all the feelings 
of friendship which he lias for others. All the 3. 
proverbs agree in this : such as “ one soul : ” and 
" the property of friends is common : ” and “ friend- 
ship) is equality : ” and “ the knee is nearer tlian 
the shin : ” for all these feelings exist mostly with 
reference to a man’s self ; for h» is the best friend 
to himself ; and therefore he must love himself 
best. • m 

But the question is reasonably asked, which of 4 . 
these two must wo follow, shie^Jboth seem worthy, 
of credit ? Perhaps, then, we should diride and dis- 
tinguish such conclusions as these, amt show how 
far, and in what respect rack is true* If, then, we 
can understand in ^vkat sense each the word 
self-love, perhaps the. point would be plain. Those, 5. 
•therefore, who use it as a reproach, call those men Thegelf- 
self-lovers, who give to themself es the greater share of 
money, or honour, or bodily pleasures ; for the gene- 
rality of men arc grasping after tli^se, and extremely 
anxious about them, as if they were the best 
things ; whence, also, they # are objects of con- 
tention Those, therefore, who art* covetous oi these 
things, gratify their desires, and, in short* their 
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6 . passions, and the irrational part of the souL But 
the generality are of this kind : whence, also, 3he 
appellation has arisen, from the generality which 
are bad. Consequently reproach is justly cast upon 
those who are selfish in this sense. But that the 
generality are accustomed to call those self-lovers, 
who give such things as these tQ themselves, is 

The self- quite plain. For if any one is constantly anxious 
love of a that he himself more than any other person should 

J 00 * do what i & just, or temperate, or anything else in 

andfitg 6 * accordance with virtu6, and in short is always for 
euotives. gaining something honourable for himself, no one 
would call such a man a self-lover, nor blame him. 

7. And yet such a character as this would seem to 
Why (he be more than any other a self-lover ; for he gives 
oiTht^ ^ mse ^ wtat is most honourable, and the 
have self- g^test goods, and gratifies the authoritative part 
ove. of himself, and obeys it in everything. And as 

that part, which has most authority, scorns especially 
to constitute the state, and every other system, so 
it constitutes a man ; and therefore he who loves 
this part and gratifies it, is especially a self-lover. 

8. So also a man is called continent or incontinent, 
according as* the intellect has authority or not, as if 
this constituted each individual And men think 
that what they do avith reason, they do themselves, 
and voluntarily, more than any other things. That 
# this, therefore, especially constitutes the individual, 
is quite plain, and that the good man especially 
loves -this.* Therefore ha must be especially a 
self-lover, alter a different maimer from the person 
who is reproached for it, and differing in as great a 
degree, as living ‘in obedience to reason differs from 
living in obedience to passion^ and as desiring the 1 
honourable differs from desiring what seems to be 
advantageous. 

9. Now, all approve of and praise thosp who are 

Why the particularly earnest about performing honourable 
ohtto 1 ac ^^ ons : if all contended for what is honour* 

have self- a ty e > dhd strove t to perform the most honourable 
love. acts, there would be to every one generally what is 
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right and proper, and to gach individually . the 
greatest goodf#; at least if virtue is such as we have 
described it. So that the good "hum must nece&| 10* 
nanly be a self-lover ; for he will be delighted i^ 
performing honourable acts himself, and will benefit 
others. But the wicked man ought to be so : for 
he injures both .himself and his neighbours, by fol- 
lowing evil passions. To the wicked man, therefore, 
what he ought to do, and what he does, are at 
variance ; but the good man does what hfe ought to 
do ; for all intellect chooses \frhat is best for itself ; 
and the good man obeys his intellect. It is true l 1 -* 
also of the good man, that he performs many acts for 
his Mends and his country, nay, even if it is his duty 
to die for them : for he will give yp money and 
honours, and, in short, all theP good things which 
others contend for, if he can secure to liimself that 
which is hpnourable. For he would prefer being 
pleased for a short time exceedingly, than for a Icing 
time slightly ; and to live one year honourably, 
than many years in the ordinary manner ; and to 
perform one honourable* and great act, rather than 
many small ones. Those who die for their coun- 12. 
try, this perhaps actually befalls : they choose 
something highly honourable for themselves, and 
they would give up money on condition that 
their Mends should receive more of it : for the 
friend receives the money, • an^ he himself the . 
honour ; so he gives the greater good to himself 
The same rule holds good with resj>ect Yo honour- 
able distinctions and offices ; for he gives up all 
these tordiis Mend^ since this is hoifoufable to 
himself and praiseworthy. With Yeason, then, he 
•is thought to be a good man^ for choosing what 
is honourable in preference to* everything else. It 
is possible, also, .that he may give up the perform- 
ance of these actions to his fricncf and that jt may 
be more honourable for him to be the cause of a 
Mend’s doing a thing, than tojdo it himself In all IS. 
praiseworthy things, therefore, thew good man'seeips 
to give himself the greater stare of what is hqpour- 
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able. In this sense, therefore, one ought to love one's 
selfj as has been stated ; but in the«Way that.tho 
generality do, one bught not. 


CHAI\ IX. 

That even the Happy Man will need good friends* 


1* But a question also arises about the happy man, 
whether he will need friends or no : for it is com- 
monly said that those who are prosperous and inde- 
pendent, do not need friends, since they have all 
goods already, and therefore tliat, being indepen- 
dent, they require nothing mo/e ; but that a friend, 
in being another self, provides wliat a man is unable 
to provide of himself*. Hence comes the saying, — 
When fortune giVea us good, what need of friends ? 


2. And yet it seems an absurdity to attribute all goods 
to the happy man, and yet not to give him friends, 
which are thought to be the greatest of all external 
goods. And il it is more the part of a friend to 
confer than "to refceive favours, and to do good is 
characteristic of a good man and of virtue, and it is 
more honourable t £> benclit friends than strangers, 
the good man will want some persons to be pene- 

3. < fited. Hence it ty'.s also been asked, whether there 

is a greater need of friends in adversity or pros- 
perity*: as in adversity we want persons to benefit 
us, so in prosperity we want persons whom we 

4 . may benefit. And it is pcrh&ps absurd make 
the happy mail a solitary being; for no one 
would choose to possess all goods by himself; 
since man is a social^ being, and formed by nature 
to associate : this, % therefore, is the case with the 
happy man ; for he possesses whatever is by nature 
a good. But it is evident tliat it is better to pass 
our time with friends ahd good men, than with 
stiangers and an) body indiscriminately. The happy 
man, •therefore, wants friends. 
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JiVhat, thm, do the first-mentioned people Bay, 5. 
and how faf? do they speak truth ? is it not that The Wi»* 
the generality consider those Silly to be friends JJJtn'eed* 
*Tyho are useful? The happy man will have po ugeful 
need of such friends as these, since he is in posses- friends, 
sion of all goods ; nor, consequently, of those who 
are friends for the sake of the plijpsarit, or only in a 
small degree ; for his life being -pleasant, does not 
require any adventitious pleasure. But since he Nor plea- 
does not require such friends as thes$ he has been 8Ant * 
thought not to require friends ( at all. This per- 6. 
haps is not true ; for it was stated at the begin- 
ning that happiness is a kind of energy : and an 
energy is evidently produced, not merely possessed, 
like property. And if happiness consists in livfug buUirtuuui 
and energizing, and 'the energy of the good man is friend*, 
good and pleasant in itself/ as was stilted at the 
beginning ; and if* that which peculiarly belongs to 
us is of the numtier of pleasant things, and we can 
contemplate others better than we can ourselves, and 
their actions better than our own, then the actions 
of good men, When they are their Mends, are pleasant 
to the good ; for both possess what is naturally Why so. 
pleasant ; and consequently the happy man will 
want such friends as these, if he delibemtely prefers 
to contemplate virtuous actions, and, those which 
are, peculiarly his own. And the actions of the 7 
good man are such, when he ig his Mend. But & • 
is thought that the happy man ought to livo plea- 
santly. Now, to a solitary persqn life is burtlier.- 
fjome : for it is not easy to energize constantly by 
one’s ttl£ but with and in relation t£>. others it is 
easy. The energy, therefore, will bo more conti- 
nuous when it is pleasant in. itself which ought to 
be the case with the happy man ; forhhe good man, 
so for forth as he is good, takes delight in actions 
according to virtue, arid feels pain at those which 
are according to vice : just as the musician is 
pleased with beautiful* melodies, but feels pain 
at bad ones. And there may *be a kind of pra> 
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tice of viitue from Jiving with good men^ae 
Theognis says.P b 

8. * If we examine the question more physiologically, 
The ques- it appears probable that the good friend is by 
dered° h”" ^ ure 811 °hj©ct of choice to the good man ; for it 
siologicaUy. has h^ 11 stated, that what is good by nature, is in 

J itself good and pleasant to the good man. But 
life is defined to consist, in animals, in the faculty 
of sensation, and in men, of sensation and intelli- 
gence and the faculty is referred to the energy, 

9. and properly consists* in the energy. Life, then, 
fcems to be properly the exercise of sensation or 
intellect ; and life is one of the things which are 
good and pleasant absolutely ; for it is something 

' definite ; and ( that which is definite partakes of 
the nature of the good ; r dnd that which is a 
good by nature, is a* good also to the good man : 
and therefore it seems to be pleasant to all 
f 10. Eut we must not take a depraved and corrupt 
life, nor one passed in sorrow ; for such a life as 
this is indefinite, just as the circumstances belong- 
ing to it are ; which will be more evident in what 
is to follow upon the subject of pain. But if life 
Conscious- itself is a good, it is also pleasant ; and this seems 
toacep^i-* to he the 0036 fr° m all desiring it, and par- 

ent. p ’ ticularly the^good and happy : for to them life is 
11 . most eligible, and their life is most happy. Now, he 

. i 

p The verses of Thetfgjms are as follows : — 

** With these eat and drink, 'with these 
Sit, and please those whose power is great. 

For from the good thon shalt learn good ; bat if with 
'the* wicked * ** 

Thou minglest, thou wilt lose the intellect thou hast.” 

s The dvvdfuiQ (faculties or capacities) of the whole animal • 1 
and vegetable creation ate SpEirTucf), ahQjjTiKtj , dpcrmcih 
kivqtiktIj diavoriTLKfj . Of these the first alone is possessed 
by vegetables. The first four by .brute animals. The whole 
by man. t 

r Aristotle is here referring to the Pythagorean theory as 
set forth in their co-ordinate catalogue of goods (see Book 1.), 
in which the definite is classed amongst goods, the indefinite 
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that sees, perceives that he sees ; and he that hears, 
thaUlie hear#; and he that 'walks, that he walks; 

.'tful in every other case, in the same manner, there ift 
dome faculty which perceives that we are energizing*: 
so that we perceive that we are perceiving, and 
understand that we are understanding. But this is 
the same as saying that we perc^ve or understand 
that we exist ; for existence was defined to be per- 
ceiving, or understanding. Now, to perceive that one 12 
is alive, is of the number of those t}iings # which are 
pleasant in themselves : for file is §, good by nature^ 
and to perceive the good which is inherent in one* 
self is pleasant But life is eligible, and particu- 
larly to the good, because existence is to them good 
and pleasant; for by the consciousness of that 
which is absolutely a good, they are pleased. 

Now,jthe good man has th5 same relation to his 
friend as he has to himself ; for a friend is another 
self ; in the same manner, therefore, as to exist ones 
self is eligible to every one, so also is it for one's 
friend to exist, or nearly so. But existence was said 
to be eligible dh account of the perception of that 
which is a good : and such a perception is pleasant 
in itself We ought, therefore, to be conscious of the 14. 
existence of our friend ; and this would result from We ought, 
associating with him, and sharing his* words and 
thoughts ; for this would seem to be the meaning 
of the word society, when applied to men, and not, tu* frfe.nd’i 
as in the case of cattle, the merely feeding in the existence, 
same place. 8 If, then, existence is^n itself eligible 

• 9 The philosophy of Aristotle is the exact *optJosi^ of any- 
thing; apjAr&aching to asceticism. The relation subsisting be- 
tween a man and bis friend is the same As that between him 
•end another self. He is*to love his friend as himself. /he 
enjoyments of friendship are derived rfftra as cl<$r« conscious- 
ness of our friend's existence as wc have of our own. The 
nourishment and sipport of friendship s are intercourse, (asso- 
ciation, communion. Carry these principles a little farther to 
their legitimate conclusion, and to what important results do 
they lead 1 Self-knowledge an£ the satisfaction of an approv- 
ing conscience are the result of Belf-aommunion. Friendship, 
or, to speak more properly, love to God| is kept up by that 
intimate and close communion which the Cbristian # is en- 
couraged to hold with tom. ft * 
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to the happy man, being by nature something £ood 
and pleasant, and if the existence* of a friend is 
/nearly the same, 'then a friend must , also h$ of the 
^number of eligible things. But that which is 
eligible to a man, he ought to possess ; or else* he 
is deficient in that respect ; he, therefore, that is to 
be happy will need good friends. 


" CHAP. X. 

How many Friends a Mm ought to have . 


c 1. Must wc then make as many persons our friends as 
How maty possible ? or, as it seems to have been appropriately 
^ said in the case of hospitality,— 

have. « Have neither many guests nor none.” 

Hesiod, Works and Days, 713. 


So will the rule also apply in the case of friendship, 
that we should neither be without friends, nor yet 

2. have too many. The saying would seem to 1m> 

Useful suitable altogether to those who are friends for the 
inends. : f or it is troublesome to make a 

return of favours to a great many, and life is not 
long enough to ao it. Consequently, more than 
what are sufficient fpr each particular kind of life, 
are superfluous, ahd an impediment to living well, 

3 , and therefore there is no need of them. And 
Pleasant a few friends for pleasure’s sake are enough; like 
friends. sweetening in our food. But with respect to dho 
Virtuous good, should we have as great a number as possible 1 
friends. or » there some limit to number in friendship, as 

there is in r a political community ; for neither can 
there be a political community composed of ten 
people, nor is it any longer a political community 
when 'composed 6f a hundred thousand:* hut the 

* This limitation of the number of persons constituting a 
political community may* at first appear strange to us, who are 
■tscustomed to the lhrge and populous communities of modern 
times* but we must remember how very small was the num* 
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quantity is not perhaps some particular number, 
bt^only one? between certain fixed limits. In the < 
case friends, therefore, there is also some definite 
•number ; and perhaps it is the greatest number with 
nthom one can associate ; for this was thought to be 
the greatest sign of friendship. But that it is not 
possible for the same person to dissociate and con- 
tinue in friendship with many, is plain. Besides, 
these must also be friends to each other, if all 
intend to pass their time with egeb, other ; and 
this is difficult in the case of a great number. ^ 
is also difficult to sympathize in pleasures and pains 
with many people ; for it is likely to happen at the 
same time, that a man may he rejoicing with one 
friend, and grieving with another. • 

Perhaps, then, it is as well not to seek to have as 5. 
many friends as possible, but* only as many as are 
sufficient .for society ; for it would seem impossible 
to be a very strong friend to many. Hence, also, 
it is impossible to bo in love with many ; for love 
is a kind of excess in friendship : and it is felt 
towards one object ; and therefore excess in it can 
only be felt towards a few. So it seems to be in 
real fact : for in friendship botfwcen companions, 
many do not become friends ; and those friend- 
ships which arc most celebrated, are l*etwecn two 
only.® Those who have many friends, and are 
familiar with everybody, are*by*po one thought to* 
be friends, except in a political sense ; \ and these 
are called men-pleasers. In the alcove sense,' then, 
a man may be a friend to many, even •without !>eing 
a man-pteaser, but teally as a good man : but for 


her of enfranchised citizens, in even the largest of the Grecian 
states, as compared with the rest of the population/ See Polit. 

vft.4. 

n The friendships of Saul and Jonathan, Damon and Pythias, 
Pylades and Qrestcs, and so ftflrth. • • 

▼ fn 5 political sense, t". e. in the same sense in which a m»n 
may be said to have a love for Jus country. The feeling of 
patriotism, is of a wider and more extensive kind, not A> much 
a matter of personal at ichment ; or based*, as friendship is, In 
personal qualities. 
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tue sake of virtue and* the persons themselves, Jjb is 
impossible to be a friend to many ) c toe must- be 
content indeed to 'find a few such. 


CHAP. XL 

Whether; Friend a are more needed in Prosperity or in 
, ’ Adversity t 

1. Is there greater need of friends in prosperity or 

Friends in adversity 1 for they aro sought for in both : since 
hothfo the unfortunate want assistance, and the fortunate 
prosperity want persons *to live with and to benefit j for they 
aud ad- * wish to do good. It is more necessary to have 

versity.,. them in adversity ; 'whence in adversity .there is 

More ne- need of useful friends ; but it is mope honourable 
cessdry in to have them in prosperity \ whence also the pros- 
ed versity, seek for good friends ; since it is more 

nounible in desirable to benefit the good, and to live with them, 

prosperity. Besides, the very presence of firielids is pleasant 

2. both in prosperity and adversity ; for those who are 
in pain feel relieved when their friends sympathize 
with them. Hence one might ask the question, 
whether they as 'it were share the burthen ; or 
whether perhaps it is not that, but that tlici^ pre- 

' sence being plea^jit,’ and the idea of sympathy, 
make the j>ain less. Whether they feel relieved 
from this or any other cause, let us dismiss from 
our consideration ; but what we stated is evidently 
the fact. -* * o " 

3. The presence of friends sceftis in a manner to 
catfee a irpxed feeling ; for the fact of seeing friends' 
is pleasant/ and particularly to one in misfortune, 
anddt becomes a kind of assistance, « so as to prevent 
pain : * since the 3ight and conversation of a 4 fiaend 
is able to comfort us, if he has tact ; for he knows the 
chara 9 (ter of his friend, dnd what things give him 
pleasure and pain. But to perceive ones friend 
feeling pain at one’s ^ own misfortunes, is painful; 
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for every one avoids being tke cause of pain to bis 
frauds. Therefore, those who, are of a manly 4. 
dispop^tion are cautious how they let their friends 
•share their pain ; and unless a person is himself 
without sensibility, he cannot endure that his friends 
should feel pain on liis account : nor does lie at all 
call in fellow-mourners, because Jie is not given to 
mourning himself But women and effeminato men 
delight in having people to mourn with them, and 
love them as friends and partners ip. afllTetion. But 
in every case we ought of 'course to imitate the 
best. 

The presence of friends in prosperity makes us 5. 
pass our time pleasantly, and mokes us conscious 
that our Mends are feeling pleasure at our good. 
Therefore, it would seem tliax we ought to invite In pros- 
friends £0 share our prospcrityVitli alacrity ; for it is P^tv w 
an honourable thing to be ready to do good to other’s : “V 0 ?, 
but to share our adversity, we should invite them with * ^ frfencU 
reluctance, for we ought to share our misfortunes as in udver. 
little as possible : whence the saying, — »ity reluct. 

• ant. 

It is enough that I myself am unfortunate. 

We should call them in especially, when they 6. 
may render us great assistance, with a little trouble. 

We should perhaps, on the cortfcrary, go to those 
who are in misfortune, without being called in, and 
with* alacrity. For it becoihe&^a friend to confer * 
benefits, and particularly upon those who are m 
need, and did not ask it as a right : for ill both 
cases it is more honourable and pleasant but to 
those wfro are in pt-osperity, if it is to* .co-operate 
witfi them, we should go willingly ; for this is the 
•use of a friend: but if it is to enjoy tjieir gpod 
fortune, we should go reluctantly ; fi 3 r it is not 
honourable to be anxious to receive assistance. 

But. perhaps we must giiard agaiust appearing un- 
gracious in our refusal ; for this sometimes takes 
place. The presence of friends, then, is necessary 
under all circumstances. 
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That the most desirable thing for friends is Intimacy. 

1 . Is it not the case, then, that as the sight of the 
Society the beloved object is most desirable to lovers, and they 
bondfof* c k° ose that sense rather than the others, as if lovo 
friendship. derived from it especially its existence and its 

origin, so also society is most desirable to friends f 
• for friendship is communion. And as we feel 

towards ourselves, so do we towards our friends ; 
and with respect to ourselves, the perception of 
existence is dpsirable ; it is the same, therefore, 

2. with respect to out friends: But the energy of 
friendship consists in society ; so that it is with 
rCafSon that friends are desirous of it And in 
whatever each thinks that existence consists, or 
on whate ?er account they choose life, in tliis they 

3. wish to \ a*a their time with their friends. Hence, 
some drink together, some dice together, others 
exercise and hunt together, or study philosophy to- 
gether ; each passing their time in the occupation 
which they like best of all tilings in life ; for as 
they wish Jo live 'with their friends, they do and 
partake with them those things, by which they 

• 4. think that they can live in intimacy. Therefore, 
the friendship of bad men becomes depraved : for 
they partake of what is bad, being unstable ; and 
they become depraved, by growing like each other ; 
but the friendship of good ‘men is good, being 

5. mutually increased by intercourse. Besides, men 
The moral are* thought to become better by energizing, and* 

ssar one another : for they receive an 

gjjlp. ’ impress from each other in whatever they are 
pleased with : whence it ii said,— 

You will learn what is good from the good. 

L 

QjT friendship, therefore, let so much be said. The 
next Jhing is to treat of the subject of pleasure. 
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CHAP. L 

Of Plcattufe.** 

After this, perhaps the next subject for discussion i. 
is pleasure ; for it seems above everything else to Pleasure 
be intimately connected with our nature. Hei^e, trw, ted of 
we educate the youn£ steering them* as it were, by 
pleasure and pain. It seems also to be of the importune* 
greatest consequence towards laying the foundation t. • 
of the mporal cliaracter, that men should tyke 
delight in what they ought, and hate what they 
ought ; for these feelings continue throughout life, 
carrying with them great weight and influence, 
on *tlic side of virtue and a happy life ; for men 
deliberately choose what is pleasant* and avoid 
what is painful. 0 

It would seem, then, that w e ought by no means 3. 
to pass over such subjects as t1io.se ; especially as 
they •involve much difference, of opinion. For some Erroneous 
say that pleasure is the chief g%>d ; othei*s, on the vyjfluiCns 
contrary, that it is altogether bad ; soiyc of thc^ concerning 
last, perhaps, from a persuasion that it rcally’is so ; 1 * 
others, thinking t.luit it is better fn j'cfgrcnco to 
human *fife, to declare pleasure, be among brfd 
, tilings, even if it be* not so ; because the mass of 
mankind have a propensity tp’ifc, and slaves to 

• ** The opinion,tbat pleasure is ure unm good nnu, been 
much advanced by $he efforts of Deiftocritus, the Sophists, 

Aristippus, and others, *and was entert&iued by mady of the 
contemporaries of Aristotle and Plato. The dialogues of the 
latter are full of objections to tftis pijpular theory : but in none 
are they refuted with more care and 9 labour than* in (be 
Philebus.” — Brewer . To this dialogue the ethical student (9 
referred. • 
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their pleasures ; and therefore that it is right ^to 
draw them away to the opposite ; by which means 
JiLey would arrive at the mean. But perhaps this 
is not well said ; for arguments about matters Qf‘ 
feeling anil action are less convincing than facts. 

4 . When, therefore, arguments are at variance with 
Bad coutt- what is evident to* the senses, they afe despised, and 
of such* 8X6 destruction of the truth also ; for if he who 
opinions, censures pleasure is ever seen to be desiring it, he 
appeal's to Wye. a leaning towards it, as if aU plea- 
sure were of the. same nature ; for to draw nice 
distinctions is not the character of the multitude. b 
True statements, therefore, seem not only to be the 
most useful for obtaining knowledge, but also for 
the regulation- of lifjp ; for when they agree with 
facts, they are believed. Hence, men exhort those 
who understand them to live according to. them. 
Enough, then, of such matters : let us now enume- 
rate the doctrines which have been held on the 
subject of pleasure. 


1 CHAR II. 


Opinion# held on the. subject of Pleasure. 

* ■ ,1., Eudoxus c thought* that pleasure was the chiflf 
menteof " because ^ ie a |lj both rational and irra- 

Eudoxus to t^aial,* seeking it 5 and in every case that which is 

b The slightest inconsistency of conduct is fatal to tjie 
authority and ‘influence of a moral t&cber. If hi 1 tarns his 
hearers against pleasure, and is then seen to devote himself to 
the pursuit of pleasure, even of an 'innocent kind, his argu- 
ments are ineffectual, and .his warnings are unheeded, because 
the mass of mankind are unable to draw nice distinctions, and 
to distinguish between ldwful and unlawful pleasures. 

u Eudoxus was a native of Cnidus, who flourished about 
01. c. iii. (B. C. 36G). He was a disciple of the geometrician 
Archytas, and subsequently of Plato, by whpm he was accom- 
panied in his travels to Egypt. ' He was the author of a work 
on r astronomy, whick was translated into verse by Aratus. 
SeeMatthise’s History of Greek and Roman Lk., and Clinton’s 
Fasti, p\ 366, note (e;. 
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an^ibject of choice is good, eftid that which is most 
so h the g> xftert good ; consequently, he i considered I" 
that tie feet of all having a bias towards the sanm, hief goort 
object proved that object to be the best for alp; First 
because each finds«what is good for himself, as he argument, 
does food ; he argued, therefore, that what is good 
to all, and what all aim at, was tim chief good. 

And his words were believed, more from the 2. 
excellence of his moral character tliaij for their ' 

own sake; for lie had thg r&putatmu of being 
eminently temjieratc : it was therefore thought 
that he did not use this language as being a friend 
to pleasure, but that tl.c case really was so. But 3. 
he considered this doctrine to be no less evident — ^ 
from considering the ^ontrarv/»f pleasure ; for pain 
is in itself an object' shunned by all, and its contrary 
is, in the same manner, an object cliosen by all ; 
and that is especially an object of choice, winch we Tl.ird 
choose, not on account of anything else ; but plea- ar fc .»*-nt. 
sure is confessedly of this nature ; for no one asks 
for the sake of what he is pleased, as though lie 
krfcw tliat pleasure was eligible on its own account, 
and pleasure, if added to any, good, whatsoever, ftorfe 
makes it more eligible ; for instance, if added to t 
the act of justice or temperance ; and good can 
only be increased by the addition of itself. 

This argument certainly geems to prove it to he 4. 
amongst goods, but not more sefithan anything else,"* 
for everything is more eligible when in.coiijunctiqn 
with another good, than when kit alone. By a ^ 
similar argument, indeed, Plato overflujw* the idea oh . ( . ( . ti(ins 
of oletfimre being the chief good.; becauso a plea- t(( the 
smit life is more eligible when joined with prudence opinions oi 
than without; but if the. union of the two is Eud.^ 
better, pleasure amply cannot be the chief good , 
for you can add notlung to tlm clucf good winch 
will «nak6 it more, eligible : aiftl it is plain that 
nothing else can be the chief good, winch becomes 
more eligible when joined t« any of those, tlungs 
which are eligible on their owl! account. What 
is there, then, of this nature in which we can parti- 
dpatej for such L* the objeft of our inquiry. Those 6. 
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Objection 
to first 
argument 
refuted. 


Object* on 
to second 
argument 
efuted. 


who insist that that is*not a good which all aim ffa 
must take care that what they say does' not amotbit 
nothing : for we assert that what all tliink^ must v 
really be. And he who tries to overthrow this 
proof will not state any other *more convincing; 
for if it had been said that irrational beings only 
sought pleasure, there might be something in the 
objection ; but if rational beings also seek it, how 
can there be anything in what they say ? And per- 
haps even in the inferior beings there is some 
natural good principle, superior to their general 
instincts, which aims at tliat good which is pecu- 
liarly suited to them. 

Neither does what is said respecting the argu- 
ment from the zontrajy appear to have any weight : 
for it is said that although pain be an evil, it does 
not follow that pleasure is a good; for evil is 
opposed to evil, and both are opposed to that which 
is neither good nor evil ; in which they say what 
is by no means wrong in itself, but they do not 
happen to speak tho truth in the case before us : 
for if both were evils, both must be objects 'of 
aversion ; or if neither of them were, then neither 
would be ; at least, they would be circumstanced 
alike : but now it is evident that men avoid the one 
as an evil, and choose the other as a good : they 
are therefore opposed in the manner stated. 6 ® 

" cc The object of thtf chapter is as follows : — Aristotle is 
qupc ready to allow that pleasure is a good, but not that it is 
t Ufa greatest good. \^hilst, therefore, he is opposing Eudoxus, 
who held the tatte* opinion, he does not disagree with Plato, 
so far as be uis* is an opponent of Eudoxus, and cb j;jes that 
pleasure is the chief jood. This, however, does not present 
him in the next chapter from objecting to and answering the 
* arguments which Plato induces to prove that pleasure is 
literally not a°good, hut an absolute evil. That it is an evil, is 
proved by Plato in the following syllogism 

* Whatever admstS’ of motju and less is indegnite-— 
'Pleasure admits of more and less — • 

Therefore pleasure is indefinite. 

Whatever is indefinite is an evil — 

‘ Pleasure is indefinite — 

‘Therefore pleasure is an evil, 
flee tlit avnrotxia of the Fjythagoreans. 
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CHAP. Ill:' 

Other Opinions on the subject of Pleasure . 

Noa yet, because pleasure is not of the class of 1. y 
qualities, is it for that reason dbt a good ; for tlie * ■ 
energies of virtue are not qualities, nor is happi- mcnt 
ness. d But it is said that gpod is definite^ but fated, 
pleasure indefinite, because? it admits of degrees. g. 

Now, if this opinion is derived from the act of His second 
being pleased, the same thing will apply to justice 
and the other moral virtues (according to which it 
is evidently allowed that men become of a certain 
quality in each several virtue) ; for some men are 
just and brave in a greater •degree : it is possible t 
* also to* perform the acts of justice ami tenqxTaiiee 
in a greater or less degree. But if wliat they* say 3. 
applies to pleasure' abstractedly, there is reason to 
fear that they do not state the cause, if pleasures 
arp some un mixed, some mixed. But wliat reason 
is there why, as health, which is definite, admits of 
degrees, pleasure should not be* definite and do so 
likewise? for there is not the same symmetrical 
arrangement in all men, nor in the same person 

d The arguments here refuted by Aristotle rosy be thus 
brietfy stated : — (1.) All goods aifc qualities ; pleasure is not % 
quality, therefore it is not a good. J2.) Pleasure admits of 
degrees, therefore it is indefirlite : now the Pythagoreans 
the indefinite (dopuJTor, antipov) in their catalogue of evils. 

(3.) All motions are imperfect, and conscqueTitly ali generation, 
wmch i%E*Bpecies of nation, is imperfect. Iflif ^ good ".is 
perfect ; if, therefore, pleasure is a ru'i/toc, it is not a good. 

(4.) The same argument? applies to dvarXi/punnc, which is a 

yevetnc* •*_,#•. ... 

The following are the subdivisions of rtvijffic given in the 
Categories, c. xi., # and quoted by CliMe in the notes 40 his 
translation. # *• .. 

“ ft-om not being to hein^.— Generation. 

From being to not being. — Destruction. 

From being to being morfc.— Increase. 

From being to being less. — Decrease. 

From being here to lieing there.— Change of place. 

From being in this way to beijgin that way.— Alteration. 
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is there alwa /s the saints, but although relaxed, stjfll 
health continues up to a certain poini, and differs 
in? degree. It is possible, then, that the caxe of 
pleasure may be the same. a 

4 . Assuming the chief good to be perfect, and motions 
His third, and generations to be imperfect, they attempt to 

prove pleasure to Jae a motion and a generation. 
But it seems that what they say is not correct, and 
tliat it is not a motion : for quickness and slowness 
appear to belcng .to every motion ; if not absolutely, 
as in the motion, of the universe, yet relatively. 

5. Now, neither of these conditions belongs to pleasure ; 
for it is possible to become pleased quickly, a* it is 
to become angry ; but not to feel pleasure quickly, 
not even relatively ; fyut it is possible to walk, or to 

6. grow, and so forth, quickly or slowly. It is possi- 
ble, therefore, to change into a state of pleasure 
quickly or slowly ; but to energize according to it 
quickly is not possible (by which expression I mean, 
“ to be pleased ”). 

7. How also can it be a generation 1 for it appears 
His fourth, that not anything is generated from anything ; but 

from whatever it is generated, into that it is dis- 
solved ; and yet tliat which pleasure generates, pain 
destroys. 0 And again, it is said that pain is a want 
of that which is according to nature, and that plea- 

8. suro is the supplying of that want. But these, are 
inxlily affections ; consequently, if pleasure is the 

which nature requires, that must 
■in which the supply takes place ; 
that is, the \>ody must feel it. { This does not seem 
to bo the case ; therefore, pleasure is not flfte sup- 
plying of a want ; but when the supply has taken 
place, then* a man wRbfecl pleasure ; and when the 
supply is cut v off he will feel pain. This opinion 

* Everything which -is generated is dissolved into the 
elements out of which "it was originally produced.* Thh pro- 
cess, which ig opposite to yevstnc, is termed ^0opd. Pleasure 
cannot therefore be a ytvtmc,* ‘'because it produces nothing 
whyh can be dissolve^ into its original elements. In fact, on 
tae contrary, the sensations which pleasure generate, pain, and 
not pleasure, destroys. 


applying of that 
feel the pleasure « 
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X s to hav 3 originated in the pains and pleasures 9. 

ected with food : for when men are in want, 
and l^ive previously felt pain, tlfcy feel pleasure *t ojfginateli? 
•having the want supplied. # 

* This does not happen in all pleasures : for the 10. 
pleasures of mathematical studies are without pain; 
and of the pleasures of the senses^ those wliich come 
by smelling are so : and so are sounds, and sights, 
and many recollections also, and hopes. Of what, 
then, will these be generations ?• for thprfc have been 
no wants of anything to be supplied. 

In answer to those who bring forward reprehen- n. 
sible pleasures, one might say, that these are not The <*"* ot 
pleasant ; for we must not think that because they r n’ rc h« MI - 
arc pleasant to ill-di*i>oscd persons* they are also sur; \ x . * 
pleasant in themselves, except to these particular plumed, 
persons ; in tlio same way dh wc must not think , 
those things wholesome, or sweet, or bitter, which 
are so to the sick ; nor those white, wliieh appear 
so to those who suffer from ophthalmia. Or should 
this he said, tliat pleasures are eligible, but not 
frain those sources ; just as wealth is eligible, but 
not to one who gets it by treason ; or health, but not 
to one who gets it by eating all kin Js of things ? 

Or may it be said tliat pleasures differ in kind ? fbr 13. 
those which proceed from honourable purees differ 
froiji those which proceed from disgraceful ones ; 
sCnd it is impossible to feel ^hejpleasuro of the just 
man without being just, or that of the musician, 
without being musical : and so yn in other casck 
tyit the difference which exists between a friend 14* 
anjJ a 4ftttcrer secfhs to prove either that pleasure 
is not a good, or that pleasures aro different in trate4 j “ 
kind ; for the former scenes# to associate with a comparison 
view to the good, the latter with a *view to plea- between « 
mire ; and the Jattcr is reproaqjied, but the former 
is p^iaect; as asaociatirfg with c* different motive. a 
Again, no one would choose to live, having the 15- 
intellect of a child- all his life long, taking pleasure 
in those things which please children, even if that 
pleasure were the highest j>ossible ; nor «to take 
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delight in doing any thing disgraceful, even if he 
was never to feel ( pain for so doing. 1 Besides, iwe 
should bo diligent about many things, even i^they 
bought no pleasure ; as about seeing, remembering,' 

16. knowing, possessing virtue. But whether pleasures 
are consequent upon these things of necessity or 
no, makes no difference ; for we should choose them, 

17. even if pleasure did not result from them. Conse- 
Conclusion. quently, that pleasure is not the chief go<*d, nor 

every pleasUrp eligible, seems to be evident : and 
that some are eligible for their own sakcs, differing 
either in kind, or in the source from whence they 
are derived. Let this, then, be sufficient as to the 
opinions which have been entertained upon the 
subject of pleasure and pain. 


CHAP. rv.. 


What Pleasure is, and that it renders perfect every energy . 

• c. 

1. What the genus or species of pleasure is, will be- 
PleasoFe CO me more evident* if we resume the subject from 
vision ** the beginning. For vision seems to be perfect at any 
period of time ; f for it is not in want of anything, 
which by coming afterwards will make its species 
perfect. But pleasure ‘resembles this; for it is a 
whole : and we cannot at any particular time re- 
crflVo pleasure, the species of which would be per- 
v *■ 2. fected if it .lasted a longer time. Therefore it is 
Why it is no ^ a mo tion ; for every motion Shakes placefki time, 
tioji nor a an( l has some eifd in view ; $&, for instance, the 
generation, motion of building : # and it is perfect, when it has 
produced ^h&t it aims 1 at ; or in the whole time of 
3. its being built. £ But in separate portions of the 

r See Addison’s bcatitiful paper on Ihe perfectibn of eight, 
in the Spectator, No. 411. * 

f The reading here adopted of this somewhat obscure pas- 
sage is that approved by Michelet, who says, with truth, that 
it if the only reading which conveys any sense. The argument 
is as folliws : — Pleasure is > perfect at any moment ; whereat, 
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wjjole time, all the motions are imperfect, and differ TW. 
in Kpecies £rt>m the whole motion, and from one 
another ; for-the putting of the “stones together js 
Afferent from the fluting of the column, and these 
again differ from the building of the whole temple. 

And the building of the temple is perfect : because 4. 
it wants nothing towards the end proposed : but 
the construction of the foundation and the triglyph 
is imperfect : for each belongs only to a part. Con- 
sequently they differ in species*; and Jiff is not }x»s- 
sible at any articular time to take a motion which 
is perfect in its sjiecies ; but if ever we can, it must 
be in the whole tame. 

It is the same in walking, and every other mo- 5. 
tion. For if motion l>e the moving from one part IMac#. 
of space to another* there fiiust be also specific 
differences of motion ; as fifing, walking, leaping, 
and so ora And not only thus, but even in walk- 
ing itself ; for the whence and the whither aiv'not 
the same in the whole stadium, and in part of the 
stadium, or in one jwirt of it and the other. Nor is G. 
itfthe same thing to cross this line or that ; for a 
jierson not only crosses a line, but a line iu a parti- 
cular place ; and this is in a different place from 
that. We have treated accurately of motion iu 
another place. 11 - m 

It seems, however, not to be j>erfeet in every part 7. 
of time, but that the greater^ number of motion? 
are imperfect and different in species, if the whence t,on 
and the whither ’constitute specips. lint the* se- 
cies of pleasure is perfect at any thne, whatsoever. 

It#is plain, therefore, that pleasure %iul motion 8 > 
must be different from each otlier, and that plea- 

any motion, e. y. the act of building ,*is irnperjjecS at the end of 
any portion ‘of time, and not perfect until the whole time of 
building is completed. \yith respect to the architectural 
term* here ^ised, the wiiir'ic 9 !* the bas% (the shoe a* jt were, in 
French ie toe) of the column. 'PdCcwcrtc by some has been 
understood to mean the levelling or erecting the column, by 
others the measuring it with a wand. Its true meaning is this 
fluting ; in French cannelure. a 

* in his Physics, Books III. and IV. 
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sure is of the number* of things entire and perfect. 
This also would appear from the feet of its bqfng 
impossible to move 1 except in time, but we ni^y feel 
pleasure without reference to time ; for that which 
is felt at any particular moment is something 
entire. 

9 . But from all this it is clear, that at is incorrectly 
said that pleasure is a motion or generation ; for 
these terms are not applied to everything, but only 
to those things which are divisible and not entire : 
for there is no generation of vision, nor of a point, 
nor of a unit : nor is any one of these a motion or 
generation, nor consequently is there a motion or 
generation of pleasure ; for it is sometliing entire. 

10. But since every perception energizes with refe- 
rence to its object, and tliao energizes perfectly 
which is well-disposed with reference to the best of 

Pleasure fhe objects .which fell under it (for this more 

aecoiij- than anything else appears to be the nature of a 
panies, and perfect energy ; and whether we say that the per- 
is therefore oe ption energizes, or that in which the perception 
lection "of asides, makes no difference : but in everything the 
every «i«r- energy is best of that which is well-disposed with 
9q<ri£, oid* reference to the best of all the objects wliich fall 
voia, and tinder it) : this must he the most perfect and the 
tevpio. mos t pleasant : fof pleasure is attendant upon 
eveiy sense, as it is also upon every act of intellect 
and contemplation • btit the most perfect is the 
most pleasant, arid the most perfect is the 
c^§rgy of thht wliich is well-disposed with reference 
to the best of all the objects which fell under it. 
Pleasure/ therefore, perfects the? energy : bat plea- 
sure docs not perfect it in the same manner that 
the object and the perceptive faculty do if they are 
good ; just‘ac health and the physician are not in 
the same manner causes of a person being healthy. 1 

12 But that there is a, pleasure in every act of thejjer* 

1 The physician is what the logicians call the efficient cause, 
whilst health is the foruaLicanse, of our being healthy. In 
likcv> manner, the object is the efficient cause, pleasure the 

formal cause. 

r % 
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ceptive faculty is evident : for we say that siglits 
aiid sounds f arc pleasant : and it is also evident 
that this is most so, when the* perceptive faculty 
.is tMS best,* and energizes upon the best object. 

When the object* perceived, and the faculty whifih 
perceives it, ate of this nature, there will always be 
pleasure as long as there are an agent and a patient. 

Again, pleasure makes the enei^y complete, not as 13. 
the inherent habit would, but as some end added Pleasure 
to it : it is just what the freshness of tfoutli is to l^rfects the 
those in tlic prime of life. . * * 

As long, therefore, as the object of perception or ren t hat it, # 
intellect be such as it ought to be, as also the but as an 
faculty which judges or contemplates, there will be tul< ? a ** t,w * 
pleasure in tlio energy : for when the patient «nd J l < J ) ' t | ori- t '* 
the agent are similar, and correspond to oue tinuous. 
another, the same effect is naturally produced. 

Why, *then, is no one continually pleased '# is . it 
that he becomes fatigued ? for no human faculties 
have the power of energizing continually. Pleasure, 
therefore, cannot result, for it follows the energy. 

,But some things cause delight when they are 14. 
new, and for the same reason they do not cause it 
in the same degree afterwards > for at first the in- 
tellect is awakeued, and energizes intensely in thorn, 
as, in the case of sight, thoso*do, who look stead- 
fastly ; but afterwards the energy is not of the same 
kind, but relaxed, and therefore the pleasure also # 
becomes dulled. But one illicit imagine that alf 15. 
men seek pleasure, because all are desirous .of Do men 
and life is a kind of cuergy ; anti fvery one ener- from the 
glzes ypon and with those tilings which he loves 
beSt ; as, for example, the musician, with his hear- 
in g, upon music; the studious man, with liis in* the reverse: 
tellect, upon matters of speculation ; • and so on 
with the ‘rest. But pleasure makes the energy 
perfect, mid tfierefore makes life perfect, Vhich 
men* desire. It is with, reason, therefore, that they 16 . 
also desire pleasure ; fgr it makes life, which is 
eligible, perfect to each one. • But let the question, 
whetl er we choose life for the sake of pleasure* or 
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pleasure for the sake^of life, be dismissed for the 
present, for these seem to be intimately counecjjbd, 
ayd not to admit of separation; for 'without an 
energy pleasure is not produced, and pleasure’ per- 
fects every energy. 


CHAP. y. 

That Pleasw.ee differ in fymc*. 

\ m Hence also pleasures seem to differ in species ; for 
Pleasures we think that things which differ in species are 
differ in ra &(!e perfect by different things : for Buch seems to 
causethe*" case ^th natizral and i artificial productions, 

energies as animals and trees, and paintings and statues, 
which they and houses and furniture. And also we think that 
perfect energies, which differ in species, are made perfect 
differ * by things which differ in species. But the energies 
of the intellect differ from the energies of the 
senses, and each of these differ from one another, .in 
species ; consequently the pleasures which perfect 
them (lifter. - c 

3. This would also appear from the intimate con- 

Bec&use of ncction subsisting between each pleasure and tho 
the , con * energy which it perfects ; for the appropriate 
tweeMhe" pleasure contributes to increase the energy ; for 
pleasure persons who energiic with pleasure judge of every- 
and the tfcing ipid perform everything with a higher degree 
energy 0 f accuracy ; iw those who take pleasure in geo- 
perfects me try become geometricians, •/ and comprehend 
* * everything more distinctly. So also those who are 

fond of music, or fond of building, and so forth, make 
a progress* in their ‘peculiar employment, because 

4. they take pleasure in it Pleasures, therefore, con- 
tribute to increase the energy ; but what contributes 
to increase must be intimately connected ; *and 
things which are intimately connected with objr cts 
differing in species, mtwt themselves also differ in 
species. 
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Again, this would appear still more plainly from 5. 
tlie#fact tha# pleasures arising from other sources Because- 
are ^pediments to energies ; for those who lo\fc 
tnusic cannot pay attention to conveimtion if sources ” 
they hear any one playing,- because they take destroy 
more pleasure in music than in the energy in energies, 
which they ar£ engaged. The pleasure, therefore, 
which is attendant upon music, destroys the energy 
which was employed in - conversation. It is the G. 
same in every other case, when U man »Ls employed 
upon two subjects at once: for the pleasanter 
energy drives out the other ; and if there is a 
great difference as to the pleasure, so much the 
more, so that lie cannot energize at all upon the 
other. When, therefore, we take very great delight 7 . 
in any tiling, we caiinot do anything else at all ; 
and it is only when wc are but moderately pleased 
with one tiling, that we employ ourselves in another \ 
just as jiersous wha eat sweetmeats in the theatre 
do so most when the actors are bad. But since the 
pleasure properly belonging to them makes the 
energies accurate, and 11101*0 lasting, and letter, but 
the pleasures arising from anything else spoil them, 
it is evident that they are very distinct. For plea- Opposite 
sures arising from something else produce nearly plenwnw 
the same effect as pains arising from# the thing e 
itself j for energies are destroyed by the pains 1 
wliieh belong to them ; for in sluice, if writing or • 
reasoning is unpleasant and painful to ipiy one, 
does not write or reason, because the energy is 
payiful. The contrary effect, therefefrs, produced 8 . 
on eperg&s by the pleasures ami pain.; which pro- 
perly belong to them » but those properly Indong to 
*the energy, which follow upon *it independently of 
anytliing else. It has been said also, that pleasures 
arising from other object^ produce nearly the same 
effect *s pain ; for they destroy the energy, lait not 
in the same way. 

But since energies diffe!* iiu goodness or badness, 
and some are to be chosen, some tb be avoided, aitd 
other# neither, the pleasures also axe related ah the goo dDes% 

T 0 
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%vA bad same way ; for there is a pleasure properly belonging 
nr*? . to every energy. t That, therefore, which is prcffer 
to the good energy is good, and that which is proper 
tq the bad energy is bad ; for the desires of honour- 
able tilings are praiseworthy, the desires of dia- 
10. graceful ones to be blamed. But the pleasures, 
which are contained in the energies,* more properly 
belong to them tlian the desires ; for the latter 
are distinct both as to time and nature ; but the 
former foliow closely upon the energies, and arc so 
inseparable from them'' that it is questionable whe- 
ther the energy is not the same as the pleasure. It 
appears, however, that pleasure is not an operation 
of intellect or of the senses ; for that would be 
absurd ; but because they are not separated, they 
appear to some to be 1 identical, 
jl. As, therefore, the' energies are different, so are 
Pleasures the pleasures. . Now sight differs from, touch in 
differ in purity, and hearing and smelling differ from taste ; 
purity their pleasures, therefore, differ in the same way ; 

and the pleasures of the intellect differ from these, 
12. and each differs from the other. There seemsr to 
Pleasures ^ a pleasure properly belonging to every animal, 

munVml 83 ^ lcre to cac ^ A its proper work ; for it is that 

animals, which is according to its energy. And if we exa- 

because mine each case separately by itself, this would seem 

their ener- to bo the case ; for the pleasures of a horse, of a 
jpes* differ. ( j 0 ^ an( j 0 f a nian diflbr : as Heraclitus says, thhi 
an ass would prefer litter to gold ; for food is 
-3. pleasanter than gold to asses. The pleasures, there- 
fore, of things which differ in kind are different 
also ; blit it is reasonable to ekpect that l t>ie plea- 
sures of the same things shpuld not differ. But 
they differ in no slight degree, at least in the case" 
of men ; tot the same things give pain to some, 
and pleasure to others ; and to some they are pain- 
ful and objects of hate, to others pleasant and 
objects of love. The case is also the same in sweet 
things ; for the same tilings are not thought sweet 
by a man in a fhver, and a man in health ; nor i s 
the same tiling thought warm by an invalid and bv 
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a man in a good state of body : the same also is the 
cast with, everything else. But in all such in- 
stancy, that* is thought to be* the truth •whidh 
appears so to the good man. , 

If this is well said, as it appears to be, and if 14. 
excellence, and the good man, so far forth as lie is True pi™, 
good, are the measure of everything : those must 
be pleasures which appear so to him, ami those to the 
tilings pleasant in wliioli die delights. But if what man. 
is disagreeable to him seems jtlcAsaiit V> # anv one, it 
is no wonder ; for there are many, tilings which de- 
prave and injure men ) but such tilings are not 
pleasant, except to those men, and to others who 
are so disposed. With resj»eet to those pleasures l. r >. 
which are confessedly disgraceful, it is ovulcut tTiat * 
we must not call tTiem pleasures except to the 
depravod. But of those pleasures which seem to 
be good, what particular one or what kind must 
we say is the pleasure of man ? or is not this plain 
from the energies? for pleasures follow upon them. 

Whether, then, there be one or more energies of 16. 
tlitf perfect and perfectly happy man, the pleasures 
which perfect them must properly be said to be 
the pleasures of man ; and the rest must be so in a 
secondary or even very inferior jlegree, k just as the 
energies are. 


CHAR VI. 


*0n I Japp turns, 

• 

‘Since we have spoken of tin; virtues, outlie differ- 1. 
ent kinds of friendships, and of pleasures, it remains Definition 
that we should. discuss Jhc subjpet of happiness in 
outline, since we assumed this • to be the* end of 6Ume j. 

k The original is iroXXo*rro>(;, for which we have no equiva- 
lent in English. We could ufce th$ expression “ lowjpr in an 
infinitesimal degree*;** but wc cannot “ a muKesimal de- 
gree.’* This, however, would exactly express the signification 
of the Greek. - * * 

T 2 * 
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human actions. Therefore, if we recapitulate- what 
has been said before, the argument <9^11 be n*#-e 
concise. . " 

2. , We have said that it is not a. habit \ for if it* 
Happiness we re, it might exist in a man who slept throughout 
an energy ^ living the life of a plant, and suffering 
trTvirtuf? the greatest misfortunes. If, then, tliis does not 

3. please us, but if we must rather bring it under 
‘i kind of energy, as was said before ; and if, of 
energies, some are necessary 1 and eligible for the 
sake of sometliing else', others are eligible for their 
own sakes ; it is plain that we must consider 
happiness as one of those which are eligible for 
their own sakes, and not one of those which are 
eligible for the* sake of something else ; for happi- 
ness is in want of nothing, ’ but is self-sufficient. 

4. Now those energies are eligible for their owp sakes, 
from which notliing more is sought for beyond the 

„ energy. But of this kind, actions done according 
to virtue seem to be : for the performance ot ho- 
nourable and good acts is amongst tilings eligible 
Reason* for their own sakes. And of amusements, tbjse 
wby happi- are eligible for their own sakes which are plea- 
neas does ^ . f or mcn J 0 ao t choose these for the sake of 
\n arnaw!- 1 anything else : for they are rather injured by them 
meut. than benefited, since they neglect their persons and 

5 . property. But the majority of those who are 

*• called happy fly te« such pastimes as these; and, 

therefore, those wfio have, a happy turn for such 
pastimes as these are in favour with tyrants ; for 
they make themselves agreeable in those things 
wliich tyraiits desire ; and such are the tfnrn they 
want. 

6. These things are thought to belong to happiness, 
because those who are in power pass their leisure in 
then). But such men are perhaps, no proof; for 
neither, virtue nor .intellect consists in having ppwer, 
and from these two good energies proceed ; nor if 

ssary does not here imply necessary per ee (inners 
Nodiwendigkeit), buf moans and instrument* necessary to the 
accomplishment of some end. — Michelet . 
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thfse, who hyve never tasted* pare and literal plea- 
sure fly to bodily pleasures, mhst wo tlicpefoi# 
thinh? that tlicse pleasures are more eligible; for 
children think those things which are esteemed Vy 
them the best. It is reasonal.»le, therefore, to sup- 7 
pose, that as tl^e things wliicli appear honourable to 
children and men differ, so also those which appear • 
so to the bad and the good will differ likewise, and 
therefore, as we have very often ®ud, those things 
arc honourable aud pleasant whielf ate so to the 
good man. But to every man that energy is most 
eligible which is according to liis proper habit ; and, 
therefore, to the good man. that is most eligible 
which 13 according to virtue. 

Consequently happiness docs not consist in 8 
amusement; for it is absurd .that the end should 
be amuSenient ; and that men should toil and sutler 
inconvenience all their life long for the saki> of 
amusement : for we* choose everything, as we might 
say, for the sake of something else, except happi- 
ness ; for that is an end. But to be serious and 9 . 
to labour for the sake of amusement upyiears foolish 
and very childish. But to amuse ourselves in order Say in* of 
that we may be serious, as Anacharsis said, seems AnacliarM* 
to te right : for amusement resembles relaxation. 
Relaxation, therefore, is not the end, for we have 
recourse to it for the sake of* the energy. But the < 
happy life seems to te according to virtue ; and 
this is serious, and does *not consist in 
We say also that serious things •iuy better than 10. « 
thfise wl^ch are ridiculous and joined with amuse- 
ment ; and that the energy of the better part and 
.of the tetter man is^nore serious; and the energy 
of the better man is at onc<? su]*crios, <md more 
tending to’ happiness. Besides, any jierson what- U. 
ever, qpen a sl&vc, may, enjoy bodily pleasured no 
less tiian^lie test man,; but no* one allows* that a 
slave partakes of happiness except so far* as that 
be partakes of life : for happirtess does not consist in 
such modes of passing life, but in energies accus- 
ing to virtue, as has been said already. 
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CHAP. YIL 

On Contemplative Happinesi. 

1. Ir happiness be ax? energy according to virtue, it is 

Reasons reasonable to suppose that it is according to the 
why happi- ^ es ^. virtue ■ and tliia must be the virtue of the 
energy ac- best part of man. ' Whether, then, this best part be 
cording to the intellect, or something else — which is thought 
the best natimilly to bear rule and to govern, and to possess 

virtue, i. e. j ( | oas upon honourable and divine subjects , or 

totaVl- w h*d)her & “ itself divine, or the most divine of any 

tactual property which we possess ; t,he energy of this part 

virtue. according to its proper virtue must bo perfect hap- 

piness : and that this energy is contemplative has 

2. been stated. This also would seem to 'agree with 

It is the what was said before, and with the truth : for this 

noblest. energy is the noblest ; since the intellect is the 

noblest thing within us, and of subjects of know- 
ledge, those are noblest with which the intellect is 
conversant. 

Tl»e most It is also most continuous ; for wc are better 
constant. £l!>1c to contemplate continuously than to do any- 

3. tiling else continuously. We think also that plea- 
The plea- sure ]U ust be united to happiness : but of all the 
•antes*. - energies according "jo virtue, that according to* wis- 

<J' /n is confessedly the most pleasant : at any rate, 
wisdom seems tc contain pleasures worthy of admi- 
ration, both A iii point of purity and stability : and it 
is reasonable to suppose that tliis mode of life should 
‘ be pleasanter to those who kno .v it than to these who a 

4 . are only seeking it. " Again, that which is called self- 
sufficiency must ■ be most concerned with contem- 
plative happiness ; for both the wise man and the 
just, and all others, need tie necessaries cS'life ; but 
supposing them to be sufficiently supplied with 
such goods, the just man requires persons towards 

5. whom and with Vhom he may act justly ; and in 
like lumner the temperate man, and the brave 
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mftjL, and scfon with all the rest But the wise 
maiiypif even* by himself, is ablfe to contemplate ; 
tmd*the more so. the wiser he is ; perhaps he will 
energize better, if ho has co-operators, but hevertlfe- 6. 
less he is most self-sufficient. This would seem also to 
be the oltly energy which is loved for its own sake ; 
for it has no result beyond the tuft of contemplation ; 
but from the activo energies, wo gain more or less 
beyond the performance of the action. 

Happiness seems also tcPconsixC in leisure , for 7. 
we are busy in order that we may have leisure; It implies* 
and we go to war in order that we may be at ]>eacc. Iewure * 
Now the energies of the active virtues are exerted 
in political or military 7 affairs ; and Jlie actions >rith 
respect to these are thought fo allow of no leisure. 
Certainly military actions altogether exclude it; 
for no one chooses war, nor makes preparations for 
war for the sake, of war ; for a man woulS be 
thought perfectly defiled with blood, if lie made 
his friends enemies in order that there might be 
battles and lnassacrcs. The energy of the states- 8 
man is also without leisure ; and besides the actual 
administration of the state, thfc statesman seeks to 
gain power and honours, or at least happiness for 
himself and his fellow-citizen §, different from the 
happiness of the state, which we are in search of, 
clearly as being different. • « - 

If; then, of Jill courses of action which are accmd- 9. 
ing to the virtues, those whielj have to do wKh Keeopku- 
politics and war excel in beauty and greatness ; and 10,1 
tli£se *lmve no lcilure, and aim # at stftuc end, and 
arc pot chosen for their own sakes ; but the energy 
of the intellect is thought ty .be superior in inten- 
sity, because it is contemplative ; aifd to aim at no 
end beyond itself, and, to have* a pleasure properly 
belenghljf to it ; mid $ tins increase* the. energy ; 
and if self-sufficiency, jftid leisure, and freedom from 
cares (as far as anything ^urnan can be free), and 
everything winch is attributed *to the happy vian, 
evidently exist in this energy ; then tliis.must be 
the perfect happiness of #nan, when it attains the 
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end of life complete ; for nothing is incomplete / 1 
those things which belong to happiness. 

If. But such a life would be better than man (tod Id • 
Such a life attain to ; for he would live thus, not so far forth a& 
near^to* inan > but as there is in him something divine. 10 
the ditine. so far as this divine part surpasses t he whole 
compound nature, s6 far does its energy surpass the 

11. energy which is according to all other virtue. If, 

/ then, the intellect be divine when compared with 

man, the life ‘also, which is in obedience to that, 
will be divine wlien compared with human life. 

12. But a man ought not to entertain human thoughts, 
as some would advise, because he is human, nor 
mortal thoughts, because he is mortal : n but as far 
as it is possible'he should make himself immortal, 
and do evcrytliing with a view to living in accord- 
ance with the .best principle in him ; although it 
be small in size, yet in power and value it is far 

13. more excellent than all Besides, this would seem 
to be each man’s “ self,” if it really is the ruling 
and the better part. It would be absurd, there- 
fore, if a man were to choose not his own life, but 

14. the life of some other tiling. And what was said 
before will apply now ; for that which jieculiarly 
l>elongs to each by nature, is best and most pleasant 
to every one ; and consequently to man, the life 
according to intellect itf most pleasant, if intellect 
especially constituted Man. c This life, therefore,* is 
the most happy. 

n Compare what Cicero says respecting the Stoics (dp 
Fin. V. iv.) : “Vitae autem degendee ratio maxixne quid* in illis 
placuit quieta, in contemplation et copnitione posita rerum : 
qu» quia deorum crit vita simillima, sapienti visa est c&gnis- 
sima, atquc his fie rebus' eO splendida est eorum et illustrig 
initio.’ ’ — Brewer, 

■ Compare Hor. Od. IV. vii. : — - 
“ Immortaiia ne. spares, mone* annus, et alnriiq^ 

Qums rapit horn diem.” . 
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Continuation of the same subject . 

But that life which is according to the other kind 1* e 
of virtue, occupies tie second j>la«e in, respect to 
happiness ; for the energies £ccordrng*to it are be- imppmess. 
longing to human nature ; for we do what is just fa suprrioi^ 
and brave, and everytliing else which is in accord- to moral 
auce with the virtues, one towards another, in our »*»ppiness. 
d ealings and our needs, and in actions and passions 
of every kind, observing what, is becoming to each. 

But all these appear to belong to human nature ; 2 ; 
in south points moral virtue even seems to be the 
consequ eitoe of our corporeal nature, anti, in many, 
to be int imat ely connected with the passions. Pru- 3. 
dence also is closely united to moral virtue, and 
moral virtue to prudence ; if the principles of pru- 
dence are in accordance with the moral virtues, and 
the correctness of the moral virtues in accordance 
with prudence. 0 But these are knit together with 
the passions, and must relate to the whole compound 
nature of man j and the virtues of thft, compound 
nature are human ; and therefore the life aocording t 
to and the happiness acrerding to them, are 

human. But the happidess of the intellect is sdf-v •* 
rate ; and let it be enough to kavb said thus much 
about it, since extreme exactness is .beyond the 
sulgect proposed. 

Intellectual happifiess also would seem to require 5. 
external good in a small deg*J, or in* ^ degree It uind * 
than moral happiness. For let it be granted that extern#p 
both equally stf&id inneqd of the necessaries of life good, 
(everf though he who i# engaged in social* duties 

u Moral virtue chooaes the fright end ; prudence directs us 
in the choice of the. right means to that end ; each is therefore 
imperfect without the other, and hence *the intimate and In- 
separable anion between the two. of 'vUich Aristae here 
■peaks. 
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It is the 
happiness 
which we 
may^pup- 
pofcw that 
the good 
enjoy. 


employs himself more about the body,oand tiling 
of <fchat-kind, for there would be some little differ- 
ence), yet with respect to the energies there Svill 
be a great difference ; for the liberal man will want 
money in order to perform liberal acts, and the 
just man will want means to make returns, for 
wishes are uncertain, and even the unjust pretend 
that they wish to act justly ; the brave man also 
will want f>owcr, if he is to perform anything 
according to his virtu®; and the temperate man 
will want an opportunity to show his temperance. 
For, otherwise, how will he or any other character 
be known. 

>• A question has arisen, whether the deliberate 
preference, or the actions themselves, have the 
greater influence over virtue, since it consists in 
both now it is evident that its perfection must 
reside in both ; but for the perfection of actions, 
many things are needed ; and the more so, the 
r. greater and nobler the actions are. But the con- 
templative man requires no such things, at least, .to 
perform his energy ; but they are, so to speak, im- 
pediments, at least*' they are so to his contempla- 
tion. So far forth as he is man, and associates with 
many, he chooses to J perform acts of moral virtue ; 
he will therefore require such things in order to 
maintain his charact er as a man. 

I. ^hat perfect happiness is a kind of contemplative 
efiergy; might be shown also from the following 
considerations ; that we suppose the gods to be pre- 
eminently btessed and happy. But what mqral ac- 
tions can we attribute to them,? shall they be just 
actions ; or will it not appear ridiculous to represent 
( them as making bargains, and restoring deposits, 
* and ,so forth ? Shall we, then, attribute to them 
courageous acts, making them undergo formidable 
things, and meet danger, because it is honourable ? 
or liberal acts ? But to whom will they give ? and it 
is absurd to suppose that they have money, or any- 
thing jjf that sort. But if we say that they are 
temperate, what would fhat mean? is not the praise 
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absurd, because they have net bad desires? p And if 10 . 
v/b went tUVough every case, mpral actions would We cannot 
seejt insignificant, and unworthy of gods. But £et 
*$11 supiK)3e that .they live, and therefore energize ; actions!** 
for we do not imagine that they sleep like Endy 
mion.Q To him, therefore, who lives, if we take 
away moral action, and still more so, production, 
what is left besides contemplation 1 So that the 11 . 
energy of the Deity, as. it surpasses all others in But onl * 
blessedness, must be contemplative : jutd therefore, Jg^jldon" 
of human energies, that wlUch is nearest allied to p 
this must be the happiest. 

A proof of this also is, that other animals do not 12. 
partake of hajjpiness wliich are deprived altogether 
of such an energy. For to the gods, their ^liole 
life is blessed ; and to men, as far as there belongs 
to them somo resemblance tb such an energy : but 
no other»animal is happy, because they in no. way 
partake of contemplation. As far, therefore, as 13. # 
contemplation extends, so far does happiness; and 
whoever have more capacity for contemplation, c ^ pft ^ n 0 ^ 
li&ve more happiness, not accidentally, but in the it. 
way of contemplation itself, for it is of itself valu- 
able. So that happiness must be a kind of contem- 
plation. 

p How much more philosophical are the following observa- 
tions of Dishop Butler on the •happiness of heaven (Anal. 

Part I. c. v.) “ Nor is our ignorance, what will be the enf- 

ployment of this happy community, nor our consequent 4gno- 
rance, what particular scope or occasiop there will he for the 
gxercise of veracity, justice, and charity, amongst the members 
of it %i& regard to fcach n'-her, any proof that "there will be 
iuf sphere of exercise for uioae virtues. Much less, if that 
were possible, is our ignorance any proof that there will be no 
occasion for that frame of mind,*o» character which is formed 
by the daily practice of those virtues here, and which is a result 
from it. This at least must be owned in general, that, as the 
govermnen^estaolished in %hc univefte is moral, the character 
of vfrtueand piety must, in some waf or other, be*the condi- 
tion of our happiness, or the qualification for it.” 

* The stdry of Endymion«is well known. Cicero alludes tc 
it in bis DeFinlbus, V. xx. : — A Itacyie ne si jucUndissimis 
quidem nos somniis usuros putemus, Endymionis soiflnum 
uobis velimus. dari : idque i ' accidat, mortis instar putemus.” 
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Anaxago- 
ras. 

17 . 


18 . 


[book X. 

« 

The happy man will need external prosperity, so 
far forth as he is. man ; for human nflture is 
sufficient of itself for contemplation ; tut the tody 
mijst be in health, and it must have food ana ail 
other care and attendance. We must not however 
imagine that the person who is to be happy will 
want many and great goods, because we say that 
without external good he can be blessed ; for self- 
sufficiency does not consist in excess, nor does 
action. Biifc it is possible to perform honourable 
things without being ldrd of earth and sea ; for a 
man may be able to act according to virtue with 
moderate means. We may see this plainly : for 
private individuals are thought to perform good 
acts no less than men in power, buif even more so. 
And it is sufficient to have a' 7 compete! ice, for the 
life of that man will be* happy, who energizes accord- 
ing to virtue. -Solon also perhaps gave a good 
description of the happy man, when he said, that 
in his opinion it was he who was moderately sup- 
plied with external goods, who laid done the most 
honourable deeds, and lived temperately ; for it ns 
possible that men who have moderate possessions 
should do what they ought. Anaxagoras also seems 
to have conceived the happy man to be neither rich 
nor powerful when ho said, that he should not be 
surprised if he was thought absurd by the multi- 
tude ; T for they judge by externals, having a percep- 
tion. of such things only. 

The opinions of wise men, therefore, seem to 
agree with what has been said ; such statements, 
therefore, cahy with them some* weight. 0it we 
judge of truth, iu practical matters, from facts and 
from life, for on them the decisive point turns '; and 
we ought to try all that has been said by applying 
it to facts and to life ; and if our arguments agree 

r The meaning of this passage 17, that Anaxagoras evidently 
did not think that riches or power constituted happiness ; be- 
cause, he said, that if he w?s as&ed who wap a happy man, he 
should probably point out one whom the world would consider 

foolish aud absurd. 

*« <. * 
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with facts, wo may receive them ; hut if they are at 
vfcgiance, wG must consider thegi as mere words. 

He also who energizes according to intellect, and 19. 

*ga$3 attention to that, and has it in the best st%fo He who 
is likely to be most beloved by the gods ; for if any 
regard is paid to human affairs by the gods, as it is jj| ogt be _ 
thought that ihcre is, it # is reasonable to suppose loved by 
that they would take pleasure m what is the best the gods, 
and nearest allied to ttemselvos : blit this must be became he 
the intellect ; and that they wt>ul$ Ije # kind in re- 
turn to those wlio love and honour this most, as to them, 
persons who pay attention to their friends, and who 20. 
act rightly and honourably. But that all these 
qualities especially belong to the wise man, is quite 
clear; it is probable, therefore, that he is at* the 
same time most dear to the gods, and most happy ; 
so that even in this way the Vise man must be the , 
liappiest man. 


CHAP. IX.* 

That it is not sufficient to be acquainted with, the Theory qf 
Virtue, but to possess Virtue , and practise it . 

If, then, we have spoken at sufficient leagtli of these 1. 
matters, and of the virtues, and also of friendship Moral pre- 
and pleasure, must we think t Jat our original plart 
is completed ? or is the end in practical matters, unless the 
according to the common sayings not the Gontem- student 
plating and knowing all things, but lather the hafi been 
prjLctiiing them ? If so, it is not.sufhcient to know 
the theory of virtue, but we must endeavour to to^irtwe : 
possess and employ it ; or pursue whoever other therefore 
means there may be of becoming good. Now, if education 
mere treatises were sufficient of.themselves to«make mU8 * be 
meifc go 0 #f justly “.would they have received many ^ >na erea 

and great rewards ” as Theognis says, M and it would 

• % 

* This chapter is the connectingflink between the Ethicsand 
Politics. # 

M The passage to which Aristotle alludes is as follows 
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3. be our duty to provide* ourselves with them. But 
the truth is, that they seem to have {tower to u^e 
on and to excite young men of liberal mindskand 
to make a character that is generous and truly tond 
of the honourable, easily influenced by virtue ; but 
that they have no power to persuade the multitude 

4. to what is virtuous and honourable. For it is not 
The masses the nature of the masses to obey a sense of shame, 
« Y ear> but fear : nor to abstain from vicious things because 

1 it is disgraceful, but for. fear of punishments ; for 
they live according to the dictates of passion, and 
pursue their own peculiar pleasures, and the means 
of gratifying them ; they fly also from the contrary 
pains ; but of what is honourable and truly pleasant, 
they have no idea, inasmuch as they never had a 

5. taste for them. What reasoning, then, can effect a 
Cannot be change in such men ai these ? for it is not {>ossible, 

or at least not easy, to alter wliat has been for a 
long time impressed upon the moral character ; but 
it is perhaps a great thing, if, when everything is 
present by which we arc thought to become good, 
we can partake of virtue. ‘ ■* 

6. But it te thought tliat men become good, some 
by nature, others by practice, others by teaching. 
Now it is plain that whatever belongs to nature is 
not in our oivn power, but exists by some divine 
causes in those who are truly fortunate. But rea- 
soning and teaching, it is to be feared, will not 
ava : l in every case, but the mind of the hearer must 
be previously cultivated by habits to feel pleasure 
and aversion properly, just as the soil must, which 
nourishes the seed For he who lives in ofieUience 
to passion, would not listen to reasoning which 
turns him from it ; nay, more, he would not under- 
stand it. And how is it possible to change the 
convictions of such a man ds this? On the whole, 
it appears that passion does not submit to^t^soning, 
but to force. There must, therefore, previously exist 


reasoned 
with . 


Ways of 

becoming 

good 


y It to the sons o£ jEsculapius had been given 
To cure the vices and bad hearts of men, 

Mrny and great would their rewards have been. 
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a character in some way # connected with virtue, 

Joying wha> is honourable, and hating what is dis- 
graceful. 1 But to meet witli right education in Jhe 8. 

• paf Ji of virtue from childhood is difficult, unless one Education 
Is brought up under such laws : for to live tenfpe- . 

rately and patiently is not pleasant to the majority, y 

and especially to the young. Therefore, education 
and institutions ought to bo rigulated by law ; for 
they will not be painful when they have become 
familiar. 11 

Perhaps it is not sufficient that We should meet 9 
with good education and attention when young ; Education 
but since when we arrive at manhood we ought 
also to study and practise what we liave learnt, we f or 
should require laws also for tliis purpose : in Short, me# as 
we should want laws relating to the whole of life ; well as 
for the masses are obedient to compulsion rather chlldren - 
than to jeason, and to punishments rather than to % 
the principle of honour. Therefore, some think 10. ( 
that legislators ought to exhort to virtue, and to 
urge men on by appealing to the principle of 
honour, since those who are good in their practice 
will obey when they arc led ; but to iijiposc chas- 
tisements and punishments om those who are dis- 
obedient and naturally indisposed to virtue, and to 
banish altogether the incurablfc ; because he who is 
good, and lives with regard to the principle of 
•honour, will obey reason ; *but % the bad man desires, 
pleasure, and is corrected hf pain, like a beast of 

I In the original, caroicu>xi/n>C» frotft kotixiu . Hence the , 

^signification of the word is, so disposed al t<j be # restrained or 
kgpt ft check by virtuous principles. t • 

II It is remarkable to observe how little practical benefit the* 

morA philosophers of antiquity seem to have felt would be 
derived from their writings ; wfiaf faint natives they conld 
urge to influence the generality of mankind. For how far 
could the love of virtue in ^itself urge^meu to become yrtuous, 
whq taste for yirtife ? The yery fact of lqving virtue 

for virtue’s sake, pre-supposea a proficiency in morals far 
beyond the^general state of pan kind. Some other motive was 
then clearly necessary for men sunk in vice as heathen 
world, a powerful motive, which no heathen, no human philo. 
sophy, could supply. 
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11 . burthen. Therefore, it „i« a common saying, that 
the pains ought to be such as are mosfr opposed 

tl e pleasures which are loved. , . 

12. Now, then, as has been said, he that is to be a gdbd 
Recapitu- man must have been educated well, and have been 
Intion. made to form good habits, and thus continue to 

live under good institutions, and never practise 
what is bad, either iii voluntarily or voluntarily ; and 
this is to bo done by living in obedience to some 
, intelligent principle, and some right regulation, 
which has tho power of ’enforcing its decrees. But 
the paternal authority has no strength, nor com- 
pulsory force ; nor, in short, the authority of any 
one man, unless he is a king, or some one of that 
sort j but the law does possess a compulsory power, 
since it is reason proceeding from a certain pru- 
dence and intelligence ; and besides, men^ hate 
those individuals who oppose their appetitps, even 
if they do it rightly ; but the law is not odious 

13. when it prescribes what is good. In the city of 
The ex- Lacedaemon alone, with a few others, the legislator 
ample of seems to have paid attention to education and insti- 
i.parta. tutions ; whilst in most states such matters have 

been neglected, and each lives as he pleases, like 
the Cyclops, 

Administering the law for his children and wife.* 

14. It would therefore be best that the state should pay 
Education attention to education, and on right principles, and 
the state, that* it should, have power* to enforce it: but if 

neglected as a public measure, it would seem to be 
the duty of every individual to contribute ,t° the* 
virtue of his children and friends, or at ledst to 
■ ' make this his deliberate purpose* ,■ 

15. From what has lxsen- said, it would seem that a 
man would be best able to do this if he made him- 
self fitifor legislation.: for public systems of educa- 

» '* r . N ' st ' -* i 

“ Each rules his race, his neighbour not his care ; 
Heedless of others, to his own severe. 1 ' 

Pope, Horn. Od. ix. 

So 1 also Juvenal (Sat; xiv.) describes a domestic tyrant as 
• 4 Antiphfljtgs trepidi laris, ac^Polyphemus." 
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tion are evidently made by the laws ; and those are 
godt which aab made by good laws. But whether 
these 4aws be written or unwritten would seem ta 
ifiak<? no difference ; nor whether they are those bj 
winch one or many persons are to be educated, as 
it makes no difference in music, in gymnastics, and 
other branches ef education. For in the same way 1&, 
that legal enactments and customs have authority 
in states, so also the words. of a father? and customs, 
have authority in private families*; apd^tlll greater 
authority on account of the Relationship, and the 
benefits conferred : for children have a natural affec- 
tion for their parents, and are naturally disposed 
to obey. Moreover, private education differs from *7. 
public ; as is the case in medicine ; for universally ^vate^ 
abstinence and rest are good for a man in a fever ; education 
but to a^particular individual jferhaps they are not ; computed, 
and the pugilist perhaps docs not use the same style 
of fighting with all. . It would seem, therefore, that 18. 
the case of the individual might be studied with 
greater accuracy, if the education was private ; for 
then each is lAore likely to meet with what suits 
him. But still a physician, or a gymnastic? master, 
or any other master, would take the best* care of the 
individual, if he knew the general rule, namely, 
what is good for all men, or for all of* a certain 
class ; for the sciences are sajd, and with truth, to 
have to do with general rules. J 

Nevertheless, perhaps, there is nothing to hinder 
one from taking good care of an individual, even if 
on§ lias no scientific knowledge, but old^ accurately 
exaipincfe by experience what happens* to each 
individual ; as some physicians seem to be the best 
physicians to themselves, althsugh thej are not 
at all able .to assist another. Perhaps it may be 20 
thought that he who wishes to become skilled in 
art, on fitato^tudy any subject theoretically, should 
no less have recourse to* the universal, and make 
himself acquainted with it, aq far as may bej for 
we have said that the sciences have to do with the 
universal And perhaps he who wishes to v make The stud) 

of legielu 
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tionnem- men better by education,* whether many or few, 
eary to an endeavour to become fit for the duties JS a 

C UCa * 21 SejglaSator, if it is bylaws that we r become/jgoocL 
’ For to give a good disposition to any one, and to 
, the particular j>erson intnisted to him, is^not in 
the power of every one, but if of any, it is in the 
power of liim who possesses knowledge : as is the 
case in medicine and other arts, in which it is pos- 
sible to study and become wise. 

22. ShouId r we not, then, after this, ascertain from 
what sources, and Vy what means, a man might 
become fitted for the duties of a legislator, or, as in 
other cases, must he learn the science of legislation 
frqm those who are skilled in politics ? for it was 

Hcnt legis- supposed to be a part of political science. Or does 
lation is to the case of political* science appear to be different 
be taught. f rom tlmt of the otner sciences and faculties ? for 
in. the others the same men seem to teach the fa- 
cilities, and energize upon them * as, for example, 

23. physicians and painters. Now the sophists profess 

Professions to teach politics, but not one of them is a practical 
® r? politician ; statesmen do this, who Vould seem to 

p do it in" consequence of a kind of faculty, and from 

experience rather than on any intellectual prin- 
ciple : for they dp not seem to write or to speak 
upon sucb*subjects (and yet it would perhaps be a 
( more honourable employment than to make forensic 
sjieoclies and pubjjc harangues) : nor do they seem 
to make their own sons, or any others of their 

24. friends, politicians. But it is reasonable to suppose 
that they t would do so if they could } for they 
could not havq left any better legacy their 
fellow-citizens, nor could they have wished any 
better thpng for themselves than this faculty, nor 
consequently to their best friends. 

25. However, experience spems to contribute not a 
Advantages little ; for otherwise men woifrd not &&wne, better 
-fenceVo politicians by being accustomed to political affairs, 
the poli- It seems, therefore, that those who ate desirous of 
tician. knowledge on political science, need also experience. 

26. But those sophists who profess it, seem to be very 
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far from teaming it : for thfiy do not at all know 
eiftter what is its specific natiuse, nor what is its 
ohj^t-matteifs for else they would not* ha^e 
assumed it to be the same with rhetoric, or even 
worse ; nor would they have thought that it is 
easy to legislate, merely by making a collection of 
approved laws,* because it is possible to select the 
best as if this selection were not a ymrk requiring 
intelligence ; and as if * a correct discrimination 
were not of the utmost imjTqj-tance* here, just as it 
is in music. For the experienced form a right 27. 
judgment of works in every case, and understand 
by what means, or how they will be accomplished, 
and what sort of things harmonize with each other; 
but the inexperience^ may be contented, if they 
arc not ignorant whether the jvork is executed well 
or ill, am in the case of painting. ISow, laws are, 28: 
as it apptears, “the works” of political science. 

How then can a -man from the study of these 
become fit for the duties of a legislator, or select 
the best % for B it does not appear that men become 
physicians from studying prescriptions ; # and yet 
the authors endeavour to state pot only the cases, 
but also in what manner they may be cured, 
and the proper mode of treatment, distinguishing 
the symptoms of each disease. Buf these are 
thought useful to the experienced ; but to those % 
who have no knowledge upon ttfe subject, useless. 

Perhaps, then, collections of laws and of conStj- 29. 
tutions w would be useful to those? who are able to 
study th§ theory, ^id to decide what ie'done well, ^ la* ^. 
or the Contrary, or what kind of 'laws are suitable uqnfcl. 

. to certain cases : but* to those who go through such 
collections without having YcJhned % habit, the 
power of - forming a correct judgment cannot 
1>elong, except *it belongs to them spontaneously ; 
but perhSJJs they might .thus become more fatelli* 
gent on these subjects. Since, therefore, all former 
writers have passed over without examination the 

w Aristotle himself wrote & treatise on this subject, wjpeh is 
now lost to us; 

V » 
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30. subject of legislation, ' it would perhaps be better 
for us to examine it ourselves, and, in shoi-t, The 

has been 1 * ^ 10 l e * subject of politics, in order that the philo? 
passed 'over scphy of human nature may, as far as is in our 

if anything 
on any par- 

ain it : then 

subject. ^ from a comparison of the different forms ofgovem- 

31. ment, let ,us examine what kind of qualities pre- 
serve and destroy commonwealths, and each par- 
ticular form of government, and for what reasons 
some arc administered well, and others the contrary : 
for when these points arc considered, we shall 
perhaps be better able to have a comprehensive 
view of whatTorm o* government is best, and how 
each is regulated, and what are its laws and insti- 
tutions. Lei us .then make a commencement 

* 

r * Aristotle here prepares the reader for the three parts into 
which his Politics is divided. Namely : — (1.) Books 1. 11. 
(2.) III.— VI. (3.) VII. VIII. 


»y outers, power, oe completed, rirst,* men, 
Aristotle has been well said by our predecessors 
tieular point, let ws endeavour to expli 
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CHAP. L 

Contract the etliical system of Aristotle -with that of Plata 
■ml illustrate *your assertions by quotations from his worts. 
Define the chief good. • 

Of what science does Anstotlb consider the chief good to 

be the end ? . 

What are the subdivisions of that sconce ? 

Of how- many ethical treatises was Aristotle the author 1 
* tfame them, and state what you know respecting each. 
Explain fully the terms mpyeta, Suw/qf, f&c. 

Show that the ends of the cliie£ arts are superior to those 
of the subordinate arts. 

CHAP. II. 

Show the practical utility of the knowledge of the chief 

8 °Ityv«fcSAt the political, i a’jhe science, of social life, is 

the master science. • 

What arts are comprehended under it 1 
Show that Aristotle’s doctriug of the sdboijlination of 
ethics to politics harmonizes with the w^in which the. 
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Greeks viewed the relation between an individual and the 
state. 

f 

CHAP. IIL . 

What do you mean by an exact scier oe ? 

Give instances in illustration. 

Show that neither politic* nor ethics are exact sciences. 

On what does exactness depend ? * 

Distinguish betwjeen necessary and contingent matter. 

How are men qualified to judge of subjects ? 

Why is a young man not a fit student of ethics 1 

What do you mean by a young man 1 

CHAP. IV. 

What is the good aimed at by the political science ? 

Wliat is the name universally given to it ? 

Mention different theories respecting it. 

Which of these is the Platonic theory ? 

Explain fully the difference between analytical and syn- 
thetical reasoning. 

What is to direct us in the selection of either of these 
two methods 1 

Distinguish between empirical and scientific knowledge. 

What previous education is necessary for the ethical 
student ? 

‘Quote the passage from Hesibd given in this chapter. 
JHAP. V. 

How many theories of happiness does Aristotle enu merate 
in tltL, chapter ? 

Why does he enumerate so many ? 

Name them, and show their incorrectness. 

Explain the terms esoteric, exoteric, encyclic, and acroa- 
matic. * . • - ^ 

Give Cicero’s definition (de Fin. ‘V. v.), and show^ts in- 
torrectness. ' * 

In what, part of this treatise does Aristotle consider the 
* contemplative .life t 
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Why does he defer it so long 1 
•Explain tie term (itaioQ. 
ijjfcow that* wealth cannot he tie chief good* 

CHAR VL 

Explain Plato’s doctrine of the tela* 

Distinguish between ice a an(f tlcuc. 

Df5es Aristotle fully examine the truth or falsehood of 
Plato’s theory or not 1 . 

Distinguish between " ide& ” anrf “ abstract idea.’* 

What points in Plato’s theory does Aristotle show to be # 
inconsistent with the doctrine that “ the good ” is an idea ? 
Has Aristotle’s behaviour to Plato ever been impugned ? 
State what you can in his defence " 

Distinguish between aniOfioi eiSrjTuco), and trvfiQXrjTuL 
Najpe the ten categories. • • • 

Give an account of Pythagoras and Speusippua 
What is meant by the (rvrmn\ia rwv uyuOior^ 

How is the argument affected by the division of goods 
into two classes 1 

•What are those classes ? Give examples. 

If in different things the definition* of their goodness 
differs, how do you account for*the cofnmon name 1 

After all, what is the principal objection to the ideal 
theory 'f 0 

ff the idea existed, would it be practically useful ? 

•CRAP* Til. 

Explain the meaning of deliberate preference (irpoOiptotr). 
“Sya different path our &rgum<ft/$ lias arrived at the 
s&nc point.” Explain this. 

pfow many degrees of finaljty are there ? 

Prove that happiness is final, “pei*8£? and self-sufficient. 
Explain self-sufficiency, 

Whpt**£ tue tpyqi' 6£ any spqcies. 

What, therefore, is the tfjyov of man ? 

State the successive* steps by which Aristc’.le builds «up 
his definition t>f happiness. * 

Define happiness. 
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Bypla-in the meaning of /Hoc rfKetog. 

By what methods are first principles obtained 1 
TSrplfl.in the m eaning of the term induction, 'taking 4jhe 
lihetoric as your authority. 


CHAP. YIIL 

What is Aristotle’s object ‘in quoting prevalent opinions 
on the subject of happiness ? 

State those mentioned by him. 

• To what philosophers are .they to be attributed ? 

* To what sect of philosophers is the threefold division of 
goods due ? 

What sect adopted this division ? 

What three qualities are combined in Aristotle’s notion oi 

Delian inscription. 1 
' How far is external prosperity necessary to happiness ? 



CHAP. IX 


What three questions does Aristotle discuss as to the 
source of happiness # 

How does he settle that of its being of divine origin ? 
Does this illustrate his practical turn of mind ? 

Why does it not come by chance 1 
Prove that it- is acquired by training. 

Wby»cannot brutes be called happy ? 

How far c$u cliildren be called so 1 


CHAP. X 

. in «hat sense is the happiness of the dead consistent 
with Aristotle’s theory ? 

What idea would you form of Aristotle’s opinion respect- 
ing the condition of man after death, from this or any other 
part of his works ? v '- v 

Quote any passages from ancient authors which en^body 
the; prevalent views on this subject. . 

State the ,, different step** in Aristotle’s examination of 
Solon’s saying. 
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What conclusion would ^ou draw from tllis chapter gene- 
ijdly as to •Aristotle’s opinion o£ the relation between happi- 
ness and the accidents of fortune ? 

• What is the only source of wretchedness 2 

Explain the expression iKav&c KE^opriyrjfiivoQ. 

Distinguish between paicapioc and tvdaifuov. 

When we§ call men happy, with what reservation do we 
do so ? ~ r 

‘CHAP. XL 
• • • 

What does Aristotle tlfink of the degree in winch tito 
daad are affected by the good or ill-fortune of the living ? • 

Does he think that their happiness is increased or 
diminished thereby ? 

How does he illustrate his opinion with reference to4*reek 
tragedy ? 

Quote parallel passages from Horace and Cicero. • 

CHAR XIL 

To what plass of things does happiness belong ? 

Can it be a capacity 1 

What are the characteristic^ of things praised ? 

Can happiness be of the number of these ? 

What objects are beyond })raise ? 

What was Eudoxus’s opinion ? and how far did it agiee 
. with that of Aristotle ? 

Who was Eudoxus ? 

Distinguish betweeff praise and encomium. 


CHAP..XIIL. 

Why is it requisite to inquire into the nature of virtue ? 
Why of human virtue ? * 

How does this lead to the necessity of an analysis of tho 
nature qf^he* soul ? \ # # • 

Ho^r far is the 'mvastigation to be carried 1 
' flow ipany parts arq there of the soul ? 

Are these necessarily physically divisible*? 

What are they 1 
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What are the Subdivisions of the irrational part 1 
With which of these is virtue concerned J ( 

Whence arises ( a doubt as to the manner in which tip 
division should be made ? 

Draw out tabular views of the divisions according as you 
adopt one or other principle. 

Compare the Greek word \pv\i) with the Latin words 
'’inimus and anima. k 

How does the division of the soul lead to a division 1 ol 
virtues ?. 


BOOK'II. 


-CHAP. • L 

How many kinds of virtues are there ? 

How is each produced ? 

State the verbal argument of which Aristotle makes use 
here. * 

Mention any other verbal arguments which he uses. 

Is the use of verbal arguments to be expected from the 
tenor of his philosophy 1 

By how many arguments does he prove that moral virtue 
is not a natural gift 1 r • 

State fihpm, and give somg, of the examples which he 
adduces in illustration. 

Show how h& argument bears on the question of education. 
•CHAP. H. 

Show from examples the truth of Aristotle's assertion 
that this treatise is eminently p'rttctical 

What does he mean by oh ^tutpiag ivitta dcnrep ai aWai ? 

What relation does right reason (opdo c bear to 

virtue generally 1 t 

In what part of his treatise does he enter upon the sub- 
ject of right reason fully 1 

.Why is it diore appropriate there than here f 
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Why should the discussion of the moralVnrtues precede 
that of th# intellectual ? 

*Why is # it unadvisable to lay down p^rtioplar rules of 
# conduct 1 

Would it interfere with our moral responsibility ] 

Show by example that what is right is destroyed by 
excess and defect. 

Show how the moral habits, and the means of forming 
them, act reciprocally on each otter. 

CfiAP. III. 

What are the tests of habits being perfected ? 

Prove tliat pleasures and pains are the object-matter of 
moral virtue. 

What Stoical ddctrine respecting virtue is refuted in this 
chafer ? 


CHAP. IY. 

What objection might be brought to Aristotle’s theory of 
4he formation of moral habits i 

State his answers to this objection. , 

(1.1 By denying the fee#. 

(2.) By denying the parallelism of the cases. 

What is the difference between the arts and the virtues '{ 
Distinguish between irpaypa and npa^ic. 

Show how the one ma£ b^right and the othef yro*g. 
Give examples, , “ # 

State the physical analogy by which ^rurotle illustrates 
the uselessness of mere theorizing. 

CHAP. Y. 

Define genus, species , dvflerentia. 

Define and explain nadr), cvvap ««,, 

# Proy^that neither virtue hor vice can te a vuBoq* 

Rove that they oannot be" cwapti^. * 

What then iathe genus of virtue ? 

What mode of reasoning is^adopted in this chapter t 
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CHAP. YL 

What is the signification of the term open) generally ? 
What as applied to man ] 

How many kinds of means are there ? 

Give examples of each. 

Which is according to arithinetical proportion ? 

How does every one who possesses £7rtor//^r? act With 
respect to the mean ? 

Does the rule apply to both feelings and actions ? 

From these considerations deduce the differentia of virtue. 
Apply the Pythagorean argument here mentioned to 
arrive at the same conclusion. 

FrOm. the pievious steps derive the definition of virtue. 
Show how virtue can be both a mean and an extreme. 
What actions and passions are* incapable of a mean state ? 


CHAP. VII. 


Wliat advantage results from applying general statements 
to particular cases 1 

What does Aristotle allude to when he uses the term 
Ciaypatf)!] ? 

Apply the definition of virtue to the following particular 
cases: — 

(1.) Fear and confidence. 

(2.) Pleasures and pains. 

(3.i Giving and receiving. 

! 4.) Honour and dishonour (greatV 
5.) Honour and dishonour (small). 

6.) Anger. * * 

((.) The social virtues. 

(a.) Truth. 

(b.) Relaxation. 

(c.) Friendliness. 

Apply these statements to the cases 6f feelings. ' 

(a.} Shame. 

(b.) Indignation. 
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chap. yrn. 

i Explain ana illustrate the opposition between the mean 
and the extremes ; and between the extremes with regard 
to each other. 

Show that the mean is not always equi-distant from the 
extremes. • 

Mow many reasons are there foi this fact ? 

Illustrate one by the case of courage, and the otlvy by tte 
case of temperance. 


CHAP. IX. 

Why is virtue difficult of acquirement, *and excgiler 
rare, praiseworthy, «nd honourable*? 

State the practical rule, wldph Aristotle here gives for 
attaining the mean. 

Quote the illustrative passage from the Odyssey. 

What practical rule will result from the knowledge 8f our 
natural propensity ? 

. What bias must we especially guard against ? 

Quote the illustrative passage from the Iliad respecting 
Helen. • • 

How much must after all be left to the moral sense ? 


# BOOK lit 
CHAP. L 1 

Why is it necessary to consider the subject of the vo*un* 
tary and involuntary ? * • *, 

Why ‘is it useful to legislators to do so ? 

Hoyt j&nf kinds involuntary actions toe enumerated 
by Ajistotle f * # • 

What pother class is^here which he has omitted ? 

Explain and illustrate* the meaning df the expression 
* mixed actions.” 
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Do mixed actions most resemble voluntary or involuntaiy 
actions ? Why is this ? 

How many kinds of mixed actions are there ? 

What practical difficulty is there in judging of these 
actions? 

Show that things pleasant and honourable are not com- 
pulsory. 

What does Aristotle mean fey non-voluntary actions ? 

What place does repentance occupy in Aristotle’s theory 1 

Explain the difference between uyvo^v and Si uyvmav. 

' When is ignorance pardonable, 'and when not ? 

, Define to Ikovgwv, 

Why are actions done through anger or desire voluntary ? 
CHAP.,IL 

Explain what is meanfby deliberate preference ; show that 
it is the principle of all moral action, and that it determines 
the character of every act. 

What are the erroneous views respecting it mentioned by 
Aristotle ? 

Prove that it is not — 

(1.^ Desire. 

(2.) Anger. 

(3.) Volition. 

(4.) Opinion either general or particular. 

Giye its real and nominal definitions. 

p r 

"CHAP. HI. 

Define what is the subject of deliberation • ( 

'Enumerate the four things which cannot come within its 
Bphere. * 

About what matter* then do we deliberate ? 

What is meant by the illustration that the diagonal and 
the side of a square are incommensurable , 

Why do we deliberate about the arts mote than about the 
sciences ? 

Are any arts excluded ? 

What division of the sciences did the Greeks adopt ? 
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Which of these divisions may be madf^ the subjects of 
deliberation t 

% What is the office* of deliberation ? 

Are ends or. means its matter 1 
Describe the process of deliberation. 

When do we cease to deliberate 1 
Apply the illustration given from Homer. 

Does this remind you of tfie psychical theory of Plato ? 
^Define vpoaiptaig* 


ClIAP. IV. 

What is the object of volition ? 

What are the difficulties in the way of determining this 
question ? 

Solve these difficulties. 

CJpinpare the statement made respecting volition m 
Itiict. I. x. • * . 

Mention the physical analogies adduced here by Aristotle* 

How do good and bad men differ on tins point ? 

How does pleasure influence volitiou ? 

CHAP. y. 

• • 

State Socrates’s opinion respecting the freedom of the 
wiU. 

State the successive steps in the argument by winch Aris- 
totle proves that vice is fol*yitary. 

What does the ooyduKt Uoth of legislators and individuals 
prove rcsjiecting their opinions on this qyesfiyn ? 

Wliat does Bishop Butler say *>n tills point in his chaptur 
on*tfecessity ? • 

Does the way in whicn ignorance is treated *StipjT<vrt 
Aristotle’s view ? #># 

How is Irunkcnness and ignorancte of the law dealt with fl 

What is the effect of wilful sin on the moral sense i 
. Up wliat conclusion docs 'jbhis effect lead us in judging of 
confirmed habits of vice i 

State any physical analogies in support of Aristotle’s 
doctrine. " “ # 

Answer the objection “that men have no control yvefc 
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i' 

their 'imaginations, and therefor^ are not responsible fo t 
their opinions.” • 

Answer the objection " that the aiming at the end 5j 
not a matter of choice.” ' 

Show that such arguments prove too much. 

Are acts and habits voluntary in the same manner or 
degree ? 

i * 

CHAP. YI. 

l . * • , 

, Why does Aristotle discuss courage an l temperance ill 
this part of his treatise ? 

On what subjects is courage a mean state ? 

Has courage reference to evils of all kinds ? 

Wbi,t kinds rre excluded ? 

Why then is a man called brave with reference to these t 
Are there any evils, wjiict it is our duty not to feaj, in 
wJiicli, nevertheless, a man -is not called brave ? 

Axe there any which a brave man ought to fear ? 

In what cases then will the brave man show courage ? 

In what kinds of deaths especially ? 

Does Aristotle take notice of moral courage ? 

What does Aristotle say of the courage of sailors 1 

CHAP. VII. 

How many divisions are there of </>o€epa ? 

Name thejn. 

In what wavs arc faults possible as regards fear and 
confidence 1 f 

What lelation does the end bear to the habit ? 

Define "the brave inalx.” 

What isthd brave man’s motive ? 

Name the excess and defect. , 4 

Describe the charactbre'of the rash and the coward. 

Show that the three characters are all conversant with 
the same things. 0 

What ib Aristotle’s opinion of suicide ? 

Show by examples and quotations how hr it agrees ox 
disagrees with opinions generally prevalent in Greece. 
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* • 

' How many imperfect forms of courage are there 1 
•Name them. * 

What are the motives to that which is called ro\n lktj ? 
Show by examples that this is the courage displayed by 
Homer’s heroes. • 

Why does this kind most nearly resemble genuine courage ? 
Do those who are brave under compulsion belong tp this 
class ? # • 

Explain and illustrate the courage which proceeds ek tt}q 
ijiTretplag. 

What was Socrates’s opinion, and how does it bear v\ on 
his moral theory ? 

What was the aflanarin the Bermseuin to which he alludes V 
Show that by Qvfiog Aristotle mgan^mere animal instinct. 
Why* are the sanguine brave ? . * 

IIow does the courage of the ignorant resemble that of 
the sanguine ? 

Illustrate any of these forms of courage by instances from 
either poets or historians. 

CHAP. •IX. 

Show that courage , has mofe to do with $o€epa than 
dappaXia. 

• Show (1) that it is hrLkwrov, 9 

Show (2) that it is more difficult to acquire tkan term 
Iterance. * • * 

Is a brave man less brave for fedling pain 1 
•Is he more so foi^that reason 1 • • • 

Hot? far does energizing with ‘pleasure belong to # aU*the 
• virtue*? * 

CHAP. X. 

Tcf \Aafc part of- *th§ soul dt> courage and temperance 
belong 1 ’ 

Define temperance ancP intemperance. 

How many divisions of pleasure does Aristotle*make 1 
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'Give examples of eadh. 

State the subdivisions of the corporeal pleasum r < 

With what^class of pleasures is temperance oonversano ? 

Analyze the argument by which Aristotle arrives at ' this 
conclusion! 

How is Aristotle’s theoiy illustrated by the case of brute 
animals ? 

What distinction does Aristotle draw between the plea- 
sures of touch, and to which does ho limit the province of 
intemperance ? 

CHAP. XL 

State the divisions of imOvfilai . 

In which of these is error rare, and in which frequent 1 

How far ihay both these classes of desires be said to be 
natural ? h * 

How is the temperate Ilian affected with regard to 
pleasures ? 

,How with regard to pains 1 

In this latter respect, distinguish between the temperate 
and the courageous man . 

Why has the vice in the defect with respect to pleasure 
no name ? 

Describe the character of the temperate man, 

* CHAP. XII. 

Which is more voluntary intemperance or cowardice ? 

State the, reasons. * 

Draw a distinction in both cases between the voluntariness 
of th<f habit and of the particular acts. 

What analogy is there between aicoXadia and the fruits cf 
.children ? ' 

What does Aristotle meanly an obedient and disciplined ' 
state ? 1 < 

. ' What rules does he givo for attaining this state t 
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BOOK 1V\ 

CHAV. L 


DSfinc liberality. 

Show the correctness of this defi^iitjcfti. 

Define property. 

What are the excess and defect of this virtue ? 

Is the term prodigality U3cd in more senses than one ? 

Is liberality shown more in giving or in rec^ving ? 
Account for this. 

For what virtue hre tho^e who abstain from receiving 
mproperly rather commend dll ? 

What is the motive of the liberal man ? 

In what manner will he exercise this virtue I 
Is the man who gives with pain a liberal man ? 

State some of the characteristics of the liberal man. 

(1.1 In fespect to receiving. 

(2.; In respect to giving. 

In relation to what must we judge of a man’s liberality ? 
Illustrate the answer to this # question by examples. 

What is Aristotle’s opinion of those^who mate their own 
fortunes ? 

* Is it easy for a liberal man to do so ? 

Distinguish between ihe^liberal andjerodigabman. 

(1.) In giving. 

(2.1 In receiving. 

Cag monarchs He prodigal ? 

*In what cases wqpld the liberal man feel pain ? 

Why is Simonides used aa#n illustration of this subject ? 
Define and compare together prodigality and illiberalitv. 
Wliy are^both characteristic^ of prodigality seldom found 
in tjie janae person ? * 

Why is the prodigal man thought better than the 
illiberal? • 

Which does hiost harm Socially, the miser or the spend- 
thrift? 
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&ate some of the principal peculiarities in the charactei 
of tlie prodigal man. *’ / 

Account* for the union of profuseness and illiberally in 
the same person. 

Why is illiberality incurable t 

Mention the different modes of illiberality. 

Are all called illiberal who receive gain from improper 
sources ? 

What distinctions th£n do you make 1 
• 1 

CHAP. IL 

Define magnificence. 

Show in what it differs from liberality. 

Show, by w reference to tho public duties of an Athenian 
citizen, the great importance pf this virtue. 

Give an account of the Athenian Xtirovpylau 
On vlia,t does propficty depend 1 
Name th^ excess and defect. 

Does magnificence imply I 

Wliat is the motive 1 

Give examples of public and private magnificence. 

Can a poor man be magnificent ? 

Describe the characters of the (3a.va.vao c and fwcpoTrpEiriifj. 
What is the parode of a comedy ? 

Why are the Megareans introduced as an example here ? 

* 

CHAP- III. 

*') 

What is the object-matter of magnanimity ? 

Does Aristotle examine this virtue in the abstract or the 
concrete ? u • 

Does he pursue'the samo plan in any dcher cases 
Define the magnanimous mn.n. , 

Define the modest man. * „f 
Name and define th!e excess and defect. 

Contrast heathen and Christian magnanimity^ 

Mention examples of bot?L * / , , 

Give some illustrations of the ideh which the Greeks had 
of personal beauty. / 

Show how taste and the idea of beauty enter into their 
moral system. 
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Distinguish between n/xj)^nd ro m\6v* 
iln what '■way is the magnanimous man conv ersant witlj 
rtfii J • % 

* What does Aristotle mean by saying that magnanimity 

IS K6trnaQ rwv apcrwv 1 

State some peculiarities in the character of the magnani- 
mous man 

1 1.1 As to honour. 

2.1 As to wealth. , 

3.1 As to courage. , 

4.1 As to liberality. « 

5. ) As to asking favours. 

6.1 As to seeking honour. 

7.) As to truth. 

8.1 As to friendship. 

9.) As to manners and*conduct. 

JO.) As to his gait, spoeclv&c.. 

Why are magnanimous men thought supercilious 1 
How does good fortune contribute to magnanimity ? 

What is the meaning of eipitveia ? 

Is the magnanimous man ever tipwv 1 
• Describe the fUKp6\^v\o r, and the yavvor. 

Which is most opposed to the mean, ajid which is worse * 

■i » > 

CHAP. IY. 

What virtue is there which has to do with the sane 
habit as the former ? 0 *, 

Has Aristotle treated of it before ? 

What relation does it bear to magnanimity 1 
Hlustrate this by referring, to liberality. 

WJnJnoe arises* the difficulty, of assigning a name to this 
virtue 1 

Why do the extremes assume the appearance of the mean % 

CHAP. Y. 

• * 

■* • 

Define meeknessj aqd name the extremes. 

Describe the character of the meek. 

Ib the defect blamed? , 

Show that the excess takes place in all the categories 
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Kow man^ species ari there of the exoess f 
Name thorn, and distinguish between them. 

Which extreme is furthest from the mean ? 

What milder terms do we apply to slight transgressions f # 
How must the extent and nature of transgression be 
decided f 


CILAP. VI 

Show, from what is known of Athenian life and manners^ 
the importance of treating of the social virtues. 

Name the extremes. 

Will the term “ politeness * designate the mean habit 1 

Distinguish between tho mean find friendship. 

What is thp end and aim of the polite 1 

VFithin what limits will he aim at giving pleasure ? 

Distinguish between ifii/g and aoe&Kog. 

» ' 

n »' 

CHAP. VIL 

Describe the#truthful character, and also the excess and 
defect. 

In what limited sense is the term truthfulness here used ? 

Is truthfulness morp shown in matters of great or of little 
moment ? 

Distinguish between him -who makes pretensions with, 
and him who makes ihpm without a motive. 

Sfhow the possible connection, between false modesty and 
iiTogdrice’. 

Give exanf pleas. 

Which is the Worst of the two extremes ? 

CHAP. YTH. , 

Name and describe *the social virtue in periods of relax* 
ation. 

What is the etymological lheaning, of the teim v fcvrpa 7 reX«a 

Name and describe the extremes. . % 

.Why does one extreme sometimes got the credit of being 
the mean ? • - * f s 

hat do Jrou mean by tact 1 
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Contrast the character, respect to this* virtue, of the 
tducated afcd uneducated 

*'How is this difference illustrated by Athpniap comedy ? 

• What considerations will regulate the behaviour of him 
who jests with propriety ? s 

Distinguish between the three social virtues. 

cha5>. ix. 

Define sense of shame. # 

Is it a passion or a habit 1 
To what period of life is it especially becoming I 
Show that a sense of shame is no part of the character of 
a good man. 

In what sense is shame a worthy feeling ? *. 

What kind of virtue is continence ? 

Where does he speak of it more fully 1 


BOOK V. 

CHAP. 1/ 

State Plato’s theory of uniVersai justice. 

Show how far the views of Platd and Aristotle on the 
* subject of justice coincide.* ti # 

Define justitia expletrfcc aiid justitia attributrix. 

When the latter of these is termed distributive justice, is 
the expression used in Ari^J;otl6\ sense ? 

InVhat wayjias Aristotle § treated the subject of justice 
<n the Rhetoric ? 

flow does he investigate the subject here ? 

Define justice and injustice. • 

What point of difference docs Aristotle speak 
ing betjyfetf capacities, sciences, and habits 9 

Does this furiush. us with* a means 6f ascertaining the 
nature qf habits I # y , 

In how many "senses are the terms just and unjust used f 
Why is it difficult to distinguish between them ? 
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State and explain these senses. « 

Distinguish between ofiwwfia and ffvvwvvpa* 

What is the object of .laws ? 

Show that 3 universal justice is perfect virtue, not abso- ( 
lutely, but relatively. 

Show the difference between universal justice and perfect 
virtue. 


CHAP. II 

Why' is particular justice the object of Aristotle’s inves- 
tigation ? 

Show how universal injustice differs from particular. 

Show that all acts of particular injustice may be termed 
acts of ttXeove&c. 

What are the subdivisions of particular justice 1 
How many sorts of transactions are there ? 

Give examples of each. 

CHAP. Ill 

Show that a just act implies four terms at least. 

Of what will those terms consist J 
Which justice is Aristotle hjre considering ] 

According to what proportion is it ? 

How many sorts of geometrical proportion are there 2 
Which kind is here epoken of ? 

* 

CHAP-- IT. 

Show ( that 4 in corrective justice arithmetical proportion ifl 
to be observed. ' 

. How far are the persons to be considered it 
In this justice, what is “ the just” a mean between I , 

In what sense is the judge a moan ] 

How is the mean determined ? 

What is the etymology of mxaiov l 
Illustrate Aristotle’s theory»by a diagram. 

Account for the use of tha term loss and, gain. 
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CHAP. V. 

7 

What was tjie Pythagorean notion of justice*? 

Is it a correct one ? 

Show 1 the difference between commutative jostico and 
distributive and corrective justice. 

Show the necessity of observing analogy. ■ 

•Explain, and illustrate by examples and by a diagram, the 
meaning of the expression “ <Jiametri#aI conjunction ” 

Prove the necessity, in dealings Between man and man, of 
a common measure of value. * # 

What is that common measure, and what its representative ? 
Why is money called vopurpa ? 

What is the use of money with reference to ^future 
exchange ? # 

Is money, strictly speaking, an invariable standard ? 

In what respect does justice differ from the othGr virtues ? 
Define injustice. 

CHAP. VL 

Distinguish between moral and political justice. 

Show that, according to the principles of political justice, 
an unjust act does not necessarily imply moral injustice. 

How far does the idea of justice enter into the relations of 
masters and servants, parents and clyldren, <kc. ? 

CfiAP. VIL 

• i 

What are the divisions of political justice if , 

Explain and illustrate e^h Bf f hem. 

Prfcve -the existence of natural# justice, and refute the 
•objections. ‘ # * ’ 

Oistinguish between acitripa and &Scnoy, also between 
Suacoi/io, Sticaiov, and SucatoTrpayrifiv. 

CHAl> VnL 

What determines the justice and injustice of an act V 
How* does Anstofte here define and •explain tlie term 
voluntary ?" ~ 9 
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HoV many kinds of (3\aSai are jhere i 
Is Aristotle’s division quite correct ? 

State them^and give the corresponding Latin terms. 
Describe and give examples of itrixtyia, afiaprrjfia, and* 
afotylO. ‘ 

Are acts done through anger unjust ? 

Give Aristotle’s definition of anger in the Rhetoric. 
Distinguish between human jfessions and natural appetites. 
Are acts done under the* influence pf these pardonable *>r 
unpardonable 1 

CHAP. IX. 


Can a man be injured with his own consent 1 
Is a man always injured when unjustly dealt with I 
Can'a man irijure himself? 

Illustrate this question by the Sase of Giaucus. 

Does the giver of too mufch, or the receiver, commit, the 
act of injustice ?. 

Reflate the following common errors : — „ 

(1.) That as to act unjustly is always in our power, to 
act justly is so likewise. 

(2.) That it is easy to know what is just ahd what is 1 
unjust. 

(3.) That a just man can do an act of injustice. 

In what sense does Aristotl^ jise the expression airXwc 
uyaOa here ? 


CHAP, X. 


i < 

Distinguish between justice and equity. 

How has Aristotle treated the subject of equity in the 


Rhetoric ? , , 

'Show that justice and equity are not opposed. 

Define equity, and show its superiority to justice. 

In what does law fail of its object ? 

Why does it foil I 
What is the u^e of equity ? 

Define the equitable man. 

Expjun the proverb “ Summum jus, minqaa Injuria.” 
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CHAP, XI. 

Prove thasj A man cannot injure lnmsel£ 

(1.) In universal justice. 

(2.) In particular justice. 

According to the principles of Greek kw, “ Qusb lex non 
jnbet vetat \ n according to those of ours, “ Quse lex non# 
veftit permittit account for thia difference. 

Why is it worse to do 4 than to suffer injustice ? 

Can the contrary be true accidentally ? m 

Does this consideration come within the province of 
science ? 

Show tliat metaphorically a man can injure himself. 


BOOK VI. 

CHAP. L 

What is Aristotle’s object in treating of the intellectual 
virtues ? 

What course does he consequently pursue ? 

Why is it necessary to efl&mine the nature of opObc Xoyoc'l 

Define right reason. f 

What connection is *th^*e between right # reason. and 
prudence ? , 

Show from Aristotle’s theoiy of fhe relation of reason tc 
virtue, the practical* superiorly, of his system to that of 
Plgtd and Socrates. . 

Whence arisen the difficulty of examining the rfature # of 
ri|ht reason ? 

Divide the rational soul according to the matter with 
which 'it is conversant. 

Li this (Evisiop, in what sense is Xoyoc used i 

How are genus and differentia ascertained 1 

Distinguish between subjectum materiale^and subfectura 
formale • 
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. CHAP. EL 

c r 

Name the $hreo principles winch influence moral action* 
and truth. 

Which of these is the principle of moral action ? 

In what sense are voiig and haroia here used ? 

Distinguish between vovq and Siavota. 

How do we discover the virtue of each part of the soul I 
Show that truth is tfte t tpyov-of both parts. 

-Explain the relation which subsists between Sidvoia, 
irpoaif)£cri£, and Specie in moral action. 

What matter comes within the province of deliberation ? 

CHAP. JIL 

Name the five intellccfrial habits. 

•Why are supposition and opinion excluded ? 

Arrange these habits in a table, according to their matter. 
How many kinds of necessity are there atxsording to 
Aristotle ? 

Distinguish between them. 

How is science acquired ? 

From what two sources is all learning derived ? 

Explain syllogism and induction. 

Define science. 


CHAP., IV. 

How many kinds of contingent matter are there ? 
Distinguish between iroir^ri^ and Trpa£i£, 

With what three processes is art conversant ? 

^Explain the connection between art and chance. 

Define riyyri and ure\via, 

CHAP. V. 

By what process does Aristotle arrive, at uio investigation 
of f ppovTftnc 9 

In what other coses has he pursued a similar one % 

State the characteristics of the prudent man. 
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Distinguish between <j>p4vr)trig and hrurrii^ 
k Define ft really and nominally. 

* Support Aristotle*^ definition by refeyenqp to general 
opinion. 

Show the moral effect of intemperance. 

Has intemperance any effect upon science 9 
What is*the difference between prudence and art l 
Of what part of the soul is prudence the virtue 9 
"Which part does Aristotle herb term ro So(atrriic6y 9 
Why are virtuous energies .mgrft stable than • those of 
science 9 • 

Has Aristotle alluded to this fact before 9 

CHAP. VL 

With what is Jbvg conversant 9* 

Qive Aristotle’s definitions •both here and in the magna 
moralia. * • * • 

Show that the habit irepi a cannot be science or art* 
or prudence or wisdom. 

What kind of reasoning is this called 9 

CH^P. VII.* 

What does trotyla signify yhen applied to the arts 9 
What is its general signification 9 § 

Give instances of different applications of the term. 

How many kinds of <7o^/«.are there 9 

Prove that it is the ifiosff accurate of all £he sciences. 

Of what two intellectual habits fi it composed 9 
How does it differ fromm^povrfmg 9 

»Why is it prtbctically important tb jeStablish this difference 9 
Show how it differs from the political scien'ce^ 

* Support the distinction jk&wn between wisdom and pru- 
dence by reference to general opinidh. 

Show that prudence has to do with particulars as well as 
nqiyesHus. 

CHAP, vnt 

How far* are* prudence and the political *scionoe similar, 
and how far do they differ 9 ® 
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QUESTIONS TO THE 

Na8ae the different species of pmidence. « 

Exhibit them in a table, # . 

Can the grudence which 'relates t6 the individual 
really separated from the other kinds ? 

Why can aiming man be tr(x/tdc 9 but not (ppovipog ? 

Show how prudence differs from science and intuition. 
What does Aristotle here mean by rd Zaharov t 
What faculty takes cognizance of these itr^ara i 

.CILAP. IX, # 

• • ^ 

r What relation do deliberation and investigation bear to 
one another ? 

Show that evGovXta is not — 

Q : ) Science. 

(2.) Happy conjecture. c c 

Show what kind of an 6p0(/p/ c if is. 

In how .many ways may correctness be predicated ? 

Give Aristotle’s definition of evGovXta. 

< 

CHAP. X. 

Show that intelligence is neither science nor opinion. 
With what subjects- is it conversant ? 

How does it differ from prudence ? 

What is its province 1 c 

Is it exactly synonymous with judgment or not ? 


. c CHAP. -Xi. 

Define candoin*, and distinguish it from intelligence. 

Define ( wyyvitfxri, and state In what its correctness consists. 

Explain the connection between candour and other intel- 
lectual habits. 

Compare the sense in which vovg is used here with tln.t 
in which it has been use d previously. 

Is there any inconsistency in this twofold use of the term 1 

Explain the expression trvWoyitrpoc t&v *j>wcri»v,'- * i o 

Show that the minor premiss* is tlie origin’ of the motive. 

Explain why the habits here discussed have been held to 
be natural. r 

Show the importance of attention to authority. 
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CHAf. XII. 

• 

State the objeptions which liave*been urgedf to the utility 
of wisdom and prudence. 

What is meant by the objection that wisdom relates to no 
act of generation or production ? 

State the argument on which the objections are founded.* 
fl.) That prudence is useless to one who has virtue. 

(2.) That it is so to onq who has not yet attained it. 
What illustration is hare adduced ? 

In how many senses is vyitlvuv used ? 

In which of these significations is it used here ? 

What objection is founded on the relative importance of 
uisdom and prudence 1 
llefute these objections* 

(1.) By showing that even that which is alleged be 
, granted, still the objection will not lfbld good. 
(2.) By denying the allegation altogetBber. 

Prove that prudence is inseparable from moral virfue. 
Show the usefulness of prudence as regards the ip yav. 
Explain what is meant by fotvurnc, state its relation to 
< ppovrjcriQ and iravovpyia, m „ 

Exhibit the process of moral action in a syllogistic form. 
Which part of tliis syllogism is capable of being discerned 
only by a good man ? 


CfHAP. XHL 

• • 

Distinguish between natural virtue and fi#ue proper. 
Show that the relation betV^en them is the same as that 
l>etWeen cleverness and prudence. • * • 

Show how far Socrates was right* and how far Wrong? in 
las view of the ionnection between virtue and jJrudence. 

What change must be made ip a, ho expression tear 6{>06r 
knyav, and why ? 

# In wflaif sense may it be Wud with truiji that the virtues 
arC separable} '* • * 

is tjjere any timbmuity in the use of the term 6p6v/im c iu 
this cJiapter } * ” 
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BOOK VII. 

chap! I 

Explain the different in the modo qf treating the subject 
of virtue and vice here, and in, the former books. 

<Name the three things to be avoided in respect of morals, 
and also their opposites. 

Amongst whom is brutality chiefly found ? 

Whatb virtues and vices does Aristotle here propose to 
speak of? 

In what jnanner does ho propose to treat of them ? 

State the seven common 'opinions which he proposes foi 
discussion. 


CHAR IL 

What was Socrates's opinion respecting incontinence ? 
Trace this opinion to the theory of virtue. 

Show that his system is at variance with what we see. 
How have some people endeavoured to modify the views 
of Socrates ? 1 

Refute the doctrine that the incontinent man possesses only 
opinion, and hot knowledge. , 

Prove that he^cannot possess prudence. 

. Prove that continence and intemperance are incompatible. 

Prove that continence does not make a^man abide by 
every opinion. . * 

How doetf the case of Neoptolemus illustrate this ? m 

Explain the sophistical, argument v ptv$6/jLEvog* and show 
how it is applicable as an illustration here. 

Show that, on the supposition that the continent abides by 
every opinion, the intemperate is better and more eaAly 
cured than the incontinent. v 

What observation does Aristotle make an the seventh 
opinion enumerated ? * 
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CHAP, m 

• Siate the three questions which Artetotle here Especially 
purposes for investigation. • 

What two points does he consider it necessary first to 
determine ? 

State the comparison which he draws between the inteni- 
[>erat<* and the incontinent as the resjilt of this investigation. 

Why does it not matter whether a mqfi acts contrary to a 
true opinion or to science 1 * 

Illustrate this from the example* of Heraclitus. 

Explain fully the four ways in which the incontinent acts 
contrary to knowledge. 

Explain what is meant by ’the expressions tea 6u\ovJq>' 

lavroir and to KaOoXov §iti rov irpciyp.aT(ft- 

How do lunatics generally qpt ? # 

Is thS giving utterance to good moral sentiments a proof 
of virtuous* character ? 

Is the reverse a proof of the contrary character ? 

In the fourth method which Aristotle discusses, why is 
tlic # subject said to be treated physically 1 

Why cannot brutes be called incontinent ? 

From whom must we learn how the incontinent can regain 
knowledge ? 

Show how far the view elicited in this chapter is iu 
harmony with that of Socrates. , B 

QIIAP- IV. 

Wliich of the seven common opinions (c. i.) does Aristotle 
h£re discuss 1 

In tfrder to tills, "what division*does hef make of .the causes 
whicli#produce plcasifre 1 

Give examples of each. 

To which class does hfe confine incontinence Kara pipoc ? 

For what .reason is the j vice in this case called^ncontinence ? 

E&pferin' Aristotle*’ 5 illustration* of the oXv/wrioWwyc. 

Describe the character of the uKparifc uirXto c. 

What relation subsists between effeminacy «rud in cool: 
nonce? 

•Y 
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'Wliich is worse to yield to, strong or slight temptations ? 
Do you find a similar maxim in the Slhetori<k with respect 
to injustice 1 , * 

Why does he make another division of pleasures hero % 

In what pleasures does even excess never amount to 

uo\Hrjpia ? 

Give examples. 

Doos incontinence exist in respect of them ? 

. CHAP. V. 

How does pleasure affect the consideration of the subject 
of brutality ? 

Give examples of difyuorqc- 
JEVorn how many causes is brutality produced ? 

Show that you cannot properly tcnp brutality vicious. 

Can brutal propensities be resisted and overcome t 

i • 

i- 

CHAP. VI. 

Provo that incontinence of appetite is worse than incon- 
tinence of anger. 

What does Aristotle say in his Rhetoric on the subject of 
anger ? w 

Illustrate this chapter by reference to Bishop Butlers 
sermon on resentment. 

Show that anger acts according to the suggestions of 
reqso^. w 

Show that auger is more tyatqral than desire. 

Show that- it is less insidious 
Support' this by a quotation from Homer. 

How is the fac£, that pain, and not pleasure, accompanies 
„ anger, a proof of the point in question 1 

How ‘does vgpig (wanton insolence) affect the consideration 
of the question 1 e ' «'■ 

What does Aristotle say of SSpie in the Rhetoric t 
With which of the two divisions of bodily, pleasures here 
given are temperance and intemperance-conversant I n ' 

Can we speak of brute beasts or insane persons as tempe- 
rate and intemperate t 
Why canowe not ? 
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CHAi*. IX.] 

Can any comparison in point of badness .be instituted 
between vico and brutality ? 


'CHAP. VII. 

What distinction does Aristotle draw between continence 
and patience I 

What between intemperancc*and incontinence ? 

Is •intemperance attended with an inclination to repent- 
ance? 

Is it incurable ? 

Which is the worse, intemperance, incontinence, or effemi- 
nacy ? 

Wliat does Aristotle mean, by rpvtpfi ? 

In what way does he illustrate its .nature ? 

In what case is inGontinenfie pardonable ? 

Mention the subdivisions eff incontinence. 

• CHAP. YIIL 

Why are the ekcrrartKol less blamcable than other inconti- 
nent persons ? 

How far is incontinence to be considered a vice ? 

Illustrate this by the saying of Demodocus. 

Prove that the intemperate ds incurable, but the inconti- 
nent not. 


CrfAP. IX. 

• • 

Has the question " whether the corftinent is the same 
he who adheres to his opinion " lSenn proposed before?? 

* In^hflw many ways may it bn considered ? 

•State them accurately. 

SMow that from the firg$ a two an absurdity necessarily 
arises. 

Show that from the third a fresh distinction between con- 
tinence iff continence may be deduced. 

How fkr do the* obstinate resemble, and how far do tney 
differ froip, the continent and incontinent? • 

What does Aristotle remark respecting tWe who do no* # 
abide by a bad resolve ? # 

■ Y 2 
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% there ai ly vicious defect oq the subject of continence ? 

State Aristotle’s concluding remarks on the relation^ 
continence <io temperance. ' 

e CHAP. X. 

Prove the incompatibility of prudence and ipeontinence. 

Prove that, owing to the difference between cleverness 
and prudence, the formejr is compatible with incontinence. 

Prove tliat the incontinent is not unjust. 

Give Aristotle’s illustration |iere of the incontinent cha- 
racter. 

Why are some species of incontinence more curable than 
others ? 


SOOK VIII. 

CHAP. L 

How does the subject of friendship belong .to ethics? . 

Would its connection with ethics be considered as import- 
ant by a Greek more 'perhaps than hy any other person ? 

Is friendship of great practical utility to the young ? 

Illustrate this from Homer. 

Is it implanted inhis by .nature ? 

Hoay far does it appear tq c be*the bond of human society ’? 

How far docs it supply th<f pkee pf justice ? 

' Compare it with Christian love or charity. 

Show from common opihiop tliat it is honourable. 

What proverbs have originated in supposing friendship & 
arise from similarity of character ? 

What* from the reverse ? 

How far are both «these theories reconcilable with the 
truth ? 

What physical theory is eAbodied }h ajiassa^elf JSuripides? 

What were the opinions of Heiacttus and Empedocles ? 

.Why does Aristotle dismiss the consideratiqn of these 
questions? ' • « 

. What questions does he propose to examine ? 
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CHAP. IL 

» • • • 

How does lie propose to commence the inquiry I 
What are the obje&s of friendship ? 

When Aristotle speaks of good as one object, does he mean 
absolute or jelative good? 

What, then, are the three opuses of friendship ? 

Why cannot the term friendslnp be applied to affection 
for inanimate tilings ? * 

What do you call the* $eellng«where there is no tocipro- 
city ? • • 

Is any other condition necessary to friendship besides reci- 
procity ? 

Define the necessary conditions of friendship. 

CHAP. IIL 

How-many species of friendship" are there ? * 

Are two of these not really so ? 

Give your reasons for your statement. 

Why are these two species of friendship easily dissolved ? 
Amongst whom is the friendship hu ro Yp»/<mtor usual 7 f 
found ? 

Why is this the case ? * 

Amongst whom that ha re iicv ? 

Why are the young fickle in friendship 1 
t What docs Horace say on this point ? 

To which species of friendship does that of hospitality be- 
long ? * *' ' 

Between whom does true friendship subsist ? 

Oi^ what is it based? • * .» 

pescribe tru£ friendship. > J J 
Show that it hps in it a principle of perraanfcnqe. 
t)oes it include under it*the two false kinds ? 

Why is true friendship rarely foancl ? 

Why cpn it not bp rapidly^ formed 1 

- ■ j 

CHA*P. IV. * 

Show tliai the twA imperfect species *art? copies of the 

true. 
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Why is it more permanent than love c ? 

Prove that it cannot subsist except between the go%i, 
whereas tho other species cam ' • # 

Why is it superior to calumny ? 

Why arO the false kinds called friendship at all ? 

Are the two false kinds ever found combined ? 

r 

chIp. y. 

i 

What effect does absence produce on friendship 1 

Why are the old and morose 411 -suited to friendship ? 

Show that intimacy is necessary in order to maintain 
' friendship. 

What remarks already made does Aristotle here briefly 
recapitulate \ 

Distinguish between fy/Xj/rneond 

Prove that when the good loye their friend, they love that 
( which is good to themselves. 

CHAP. YL 

Can the old and ill-tempered feel evvoia ? , , 

Why can you not entertain true friendship for a great 
number, whereas you .can entertain the two other kinds? 

Which of the two false kinds most resembles the true ? 

Why is this the case ? * 

Which friendship do the happy and prosperous need ? 

How are men in power influenced in their choice of friends*? 

What considerations will regulate the friendship between 
a good man ahd a great man ? 

» 

CHAP. VII. 

Show that in the friendships hitherto treated of, equality 
between the parties has been Considered. 

Give instances of unequal friendships. 

In these friendships, what will insure permanence ? 

Between parties who are •unequal,* pn*which sid6 wfil^he 
feeling he the stronger ? 

What contrast does Aristotle ,here draw bptwebn justice 
and friendship ? 
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Show tlat even between persons unequal, equality in 
S$mc sense cnust be produced. f 

illustrate this by the case of the gods and of kings. 

•What question ha^ arisen from the fact,* that friendship 
"ceases in cases of great inequality ? 

CHAP. YIIL 

• 

In our opinions of friendship, are we influenced by the 
desire, of honour ? 

Is friendship generally Jhoiiglit to consist most in being 
the object of friendsliip or in feeling the sentiment ? • 

How is this opinion supported by the case of mothers ? 

Why is there stability in the friendship of the good, and 
instability in that of the wicked ? 

Show that friendship oir* ru xpv^^ 0l/ m produced by the 
existence of contrary qualities. 

CHAP. IX. 

Wliat is the relation which subsists between justice and 
friendship ? # 

How is justice affected by the degree of friendsliip ? 

What is the principal object ofpolitibal or civil society? 

Show that all associations or communions are parts of 
this. 

Illustrate by examples what is meant by icoivtut tai. 

Show that corresponding friendships will accomp§mj these 
several koivwvUiu 


CIJAP. .X. • 

How many lands of politidhl constitutions are thgre ? 
jHow many comiptions of them ? 

Name them all, and stdtef which aga the best and worst. 
Give a definition of each, and state what is the end and 
object ofeach. • 

* GonJjpare the* •theory here* given witlj tfhat given in the 
Rhetoric, and account for the difference between them. 

ExpBiin \ovr jeach'of tlje forms passes injo i^s corresponding 
corruption. 
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Cive the paitulels to*those forms of, government which 
exist in private life. 

>1 

CHAP. XL 

Show at greater length the parallelism between the justice 
and friendship which exists in each form of government and 
that which exists in the corresponding cases in private life. 

Can friendship and justice exist in a despotism ? * 

Can they exist at all, and if at all, how far, between a 
master" and a slave ? 1 1 

Compare on these points despotisms and democracies. 
CHAP. XIL 

On what does the friendship which subsists between rela ir 
tions dcj>end ? 

Compare the grounds, 'motives, and degrees of filial and 
parental affection. 

Why is the affection of mothers stronger than tliat of 
fathers ? 

What is the origin of fraternal love ? 

Why does it resemble that between companions? 

Wliat is the law of variation in friendship between rela- 
tions ? 

Why does the friendship between relations include more 
of the yev and •^pritrifiov than any others? 

WJiat is the efrigin of conjugal love or friendship ? 

On wtaf is it based ? 

On what grounds docs Aristotle consider children a bond 
of union between married persons ? 

CHAP. XIH. 

In wliicb kind of equal, friendships do disputes mostly arise f 

For what reason ? 

Why are frieqds Sia to ay a 6ov not inclined to plain ? 

Why are disputes unusual Between friends cia to fjdv I 

What are the subdivisions of friendship Sia to \phtrifiov ? 

Show how they differ from each other, especially as regards 
H e question of disputes. 
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What rule does ^Lristdtk lay dOwn to guide us iu tfcog- 
t^zing an Obligation ? 

Is the standard of 'obligation to be the benefit conferred 
9 on the receiver^ or the benevolence of the <foer^ 

How is this question to be answered in the base of friend- 
ships Cia to ayadoy ? 

CHAP. XIV. 

Whence do complaints originate in unequal friendships ? 

What is the view taken by* thp superior ? 

What argument is used* by the inferior ? 

How does Aristotle settle the question between the two 
parties ? 

How does he illustrate it by the practice of states ? 

What rules does- he lay down to regulated the intercourse 
of unequal friends^? # 

What observations resfclt ireqp the above view of the 
subject respecting the parental and filial rel^tio’ns*? 


BOOK IX., 

CHAP. I 

What is it which presei-yes and renders equal unequal 
friendships? 

Give an illustrati9n of this. 

In the friendship of lovers, what*complaflits arise ? 

On what is this friend$hip*fqimded, and therefore why is 
i^ liable to bc*dissolved, whgreas the -friendship founded on 
moral qualities is permanent ? . • 

What case of* complaijit^ is illustrated by the? story of the 
musician ? 

Who then is to fix the rate of compensation ? 

Wfyfcf iS said to 'have beefti the practice t of Protagoras ? 

What does Aristotle say was the practice of the sophists, 
and wjiy was it so t 

What rule must Be observed when nor previous agreement 
has been made ? 
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Why mast tjic same rule be observed ^etwecn teacher and 
pupil 1 <• 

What rule must be observed in cases where the expecta- 
tion of a return' is avowed 1 

On what principles should the receiver estimate the value' 
of what he has received ? 

r 

CHAP. IL 

i* t 

Give examples of ot^er questions wliich arise in connection 
with this subject. • , ‘ 

Show in what consists thtf difficulty of settling them. 

‘ Does the rule “ to be just before you are generous ” admit 
of exceptions ? 

State what they are, and examine them. 

Show (1) that different persons have different claims, 
according to the relation in which they severally stand to 
us : and (.2) tliat duties *atid obligations differ in tljo same 
way. 

1 Gi*e examples. 

Does any difficulty arise from this circumstance ? 

How should we meet the difficulty ? 

CHAP. III. 

On what grounds may friendships be dissolved ? 

Under what circumstances might a man justly complain 
of another for dissolving a friendship ? • 

What is ‘the common sourer* cf disagreement between 
friends 1 1 ». 

What may' we do in the* case of being deceived as t-o 
character ? , . „ 

.What* is an .absolute 'duty in such a case ? 

What is ‘to be done if one party improves morally, atad 
the other continues unchanged ? u 

CHAP/ IV. 

* 

Describe the relation which friendship bears to self-love. 

State the definitions wliich are, commonly t given of a 
friend. 
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CHAP. Til.] 

Show that a gocjd man entertains all the%e characteristic 
^clings towards hiinsel£ 

"What does Aristotle say, with reference to this subject, of 
’ the intellectual .principle in man ? 

* How does he illustrate his view by reference to the case 
of a god f 

Why is a«good man fond of self-communion ? 

Does Aristotle enter into the question of whether a man 
oan»be a friend to himself ? • 

What objection may be urgpd to Aristotle’s theory ? 

How may it be answered ? * * # 

Why cannot a bad man sympathize with, or be a friend tp 
himself? 

WTiat is consequently our duty ? 

CHAP. V. 

ShVwthat good-will is neither friendship nor fondness. 

Describe what it is, and illustrate by the case of pleasure 
as connected with love. * 

Show that it is necessary to friendship. 

What may it he called metaphorically ? 

Into which species of friendship may ^t be improved 1 

Why does it not become either of the other two ? 

What is the origin in all cases of good-will ? 

CHAR. VL 

• 

Distinguish between unanimity and oneness of* opinion. 

To agreement on what subjects* does the # latter term 
appiy? # 

In what case^is the former # term jiscd ? 

Hlustrate it from politics, and from 'the PhcDuissae,* 

Define unanimity, and jirove your definition. 

Amongst whom alone cab" it exisf % 

Why* is it never found among the wicked ? 

CHAP. YU. 

Compare tfce feelings of benefactors, ancLtlwse whom 1 they 
have benefited. 
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QUESTIONS TO THE 


[book ix. 


is the result such as might hf^ve been # expected ? 

How do most persons account for the existence of tjiis 
result ? 

What would 'Epicharmus say of the account thus given f * 

What dods Aristotle consider the true account ? 

Illust ate his view by the cases of poets and artisans. 

By hew many arguments does Aristotle prow his point ? 

State them all in order. 

* CHA P. VIII. 

What is the reason that self-love is blamed ? 

Distinguish between reasonable self-love and selfishness. 

What doe$ Bishop Butler say resecting self-love ? 

that facts Contradict the view that self-love is always 

wrong. 

Quote the proverbs wliHi Aristotle adduces in support 
of his view.. • 4 

Docs the difference of opinion on this subject arise from 
the term self-love being used in different senses ? 

What is self-love understood to mean when it is blame- 
able ? * 

Is this the sense in which the term is generally used ? 

In what sense, however, is the term more correctly used 1 

Prove that this is the case. 

In order to tliis, show that the intellectual principle 
constitutes each man’s self. , 

What, advantage results to 4 [pciety from real self-love? ' ' 

Show that self-love is an absolute d,uty. 

In cases of self-sacrifice, what motive acts upon our self- 
love? a 

How will this motive lead the good rran to act'mder’ 
certain circumstances ? * 


CHAH IX. 

What idea is commonly entertained respecting the need 
of friends to a happy man ? ’ 

What absurdity is involved in this opinion ? 

How can it* be refuted by considering the nature of bene* 
'ficenoe ? 
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CHAP. XI.] 

What question arises qj i£ of this consideration as tooths 
comparative need of friends in prosperity and adversity ? 

How do^p the nature of man contradict thjp commonly 
• received opinion ? 

* Account for the existence of this opinion, and show how 
far it is correct. 

Show from the definition and nature of happiness itself 
that the happy man needs friends. 

Show that they are necessary, on the hypothesis that 
happiness implies pleasure. # , 

Show that, if good, they .improve tirtue. 

Prove the Bame fact from thfc pleasure which is dcrivecf 
from the consciousness and perception of existence. 

CHAP. X. 

* 

What precept respecting hospitality may -perhaps be con 
siderM as applicable to friendship v * 

Does ‘this precept certainly apply to the ease of friend- 
ships ota ro ^pi/crijLtoy and ciu to yev 1 

Why so 1 

Is any limit to be put to the number of virtuous friends 

How is this illustrated by referring to political commu- 
nities ? 

What practical rule is to guide us in limiting the number 1 

What other fact ought we Xo keep in mind ? 

Why is it difficult to sympathize With many 1 

•What lesson do all the we^-known examples of friendship 
teach us on tliis point # ? 

By what name do wc designate those whd seem intimate 
with everybody ? . 

In ^vhat waylay a man a friend to many, and yet 
noff deserve the above name ? 

CEflP. XL * 

Prove- iffiat friends aro requisite both ip prosperity and 
adv^rsify. 

•Why are they .more necessary in adversity ? 

Which kind are most yanted in prosperity, and which -in 
adversity ? 
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f f 

What is th$ reason that friendship diminishes the weight 
of affliction 1 ” r ' ^ 

Does Aristotle pursue the investigation of this question' io 
any length ? •» * 

Is not the effect produced by the presence of a friend 
on a man under calamity of a mixed kind 1 

Under such circumstances, what is the conduct of the 
manly character ? 

What is our duty in such circumstances ? 

What are the advantages of friends when we are in 
prosperity] 

How should we treat our friends when we are in adver- 
sity, and how when we are in prosperity ? 

What caution is requisite when we decline sympathy 1 

\Vhat is tlmgeneral conclusion to which Aristotle comes ? 

CHAP. XII. 

What is the chief bond of frien dshi p ? 

Is the case the same in love 1 

How do men usually like to pass their time when in the 
society of tJieir friends ? 

Hence, what effect is produced on the friendsliip of the 
wicked ? 

What on that of the' good ? 

Quote a sentiment in support of your assertion. 


v — x 


‘ £ook X 

CHARI. 

Give Aristotle's reasons for entering upon a<lifecusaion of 
the subject of pleasure. 

What are the two opposite opinions usodBy entertained 
on this subject 3 » 

What are the grounds and motives for them f 
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N1 COM ACHE AN ETHtiCS. 


m 

L 

Wliat does Aristotle consider the proper course to pursue 1 
f How inu^t the truth orEheorics be proved t 
lb what ^difficulty is. he liable who declaims against plea- 
sure f ’ 

CHAP. II. 

What wa§ the opinion of Eudoxus t 
What were the grounds of it 1 
How does he argue in favour of it ? 

State his four arguments in support of his views. 

Wliat was the reason that his views found favour t 
What objection is first made to his theory ? 

Is there any similarity between this argument and tliat b) 
wliicli Plato proves tliat pleasure is not the chief good 1 
Ilow may the objection to the first position of Eudoxus lie 
answered 1 


CHAP. 1IL 

How many objections are made to his secopd position ?— 
What are they ? * J 

Answer the first by a counter objection, and the second, 
by drawing a distinction between pleasures. 

Wliat is the objection on the ground that pleasure is a 
motion and a generation 1 

How many kinds of motion are there, according to Aris- 
totle ? 

Answer the objection, by proving that pleasure is neither 
if motion nor a generation. f 4 . 

Prove that pleasing is<no£ a supplying a deficiency. 

Suppose base pleasures are brought fon&rd, how would 
you answer this f « ‘ ‘ * 

Support you* argument by. analogy. 

What further illustrations may be adduced in’ Support 
of the assertions,* (1) that pleasure is not the thief good \ 
(2) that neither every eligible thing is pleasant, nor every 
pleasure etigible ? 

CHAT. IV. 3 : 

Explai? what is 'meant by n\ov rt, by the example# of 
Sight 
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Pfcove, then, that pleasure is a whole. 

Show that lor this reason it differs from a notion or 
generation. 

Give an illustration derived from architecture. 

Give another, taken from the different kinds of motions. 

In order to get at Aristotle’s theory of pleasure, describe 
what he means by the best energy. 

Prove that pleasure makes the energy perfect, and state 
the way in which it does so. 

Explain how it is that we cannot feel pleasure continuously. 

Prove that the love of pleasure is the consequence of the 
love of life. 

Does Aristotle here enter upon the question whether wo 
choose life for the sake of pleasure, or pleasure for the sake 
of life? 

CHAP.-Y. 


In proving that pleasures differ in species, show 

(1.) That they perfect different productions and different 
« energies. 

. (2.) That each energy is increased by its proper plea- 
sures. 

(3.) Tliat the pleasures resulting from one kind of 
energy are a c liindemnce toother energies. 

If we are engaged in two different energies at the same 
time, what becomes of the leasu pleasant ? 

When are we inclined to engago in two occupations at 
once ? . 

Compare the effect of pleasures which are foreign to any 
energy with the pains proper to it ; and give an example in 
illustration. 

How are we to estimate the qualities of pleasures ? 

Which are. most closely connected with the'" energies, i»he 
pleasures which attend thereon, or the desires which originate 
them ? tj 

Compare in point of purity the various pleasures of the 
intellect and the senses. - * w «* • 

Show that diferent men, and the same men under dif- 
ferent circumstances, entertain different ideas*bf pleasure. 

Describe then filly true pleasure, and show bow Aristotle 
investigates its nature. r 
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subject of happiness 1 • 

What does he say that happiness is not ? and why so ? 

What division does he make of energies 1 

To which of •these classes does^iappiness belong? 

Are any other energies besides virtuous energies eligible for 
their <fwn sakes ? 

Are amusements of this number 1 . 

How comes it that amusefbenta are sometimes mistaken 
for happiness 1 

Prove that amusement does not constitute happiness. 

Prove that in reality amusement is not eligible for its owg 
sake. 9 

Why cannot bodily pleasure constitute happiness ? 

CHAP. YIL ’ 


Show that happiness must be an energy of the best pit 
of our nature, whatever that be. • 

I^ove that this energy is (1) contemplative, (2) continuous, 
(3) self-sufficient, (4) eligible for its own sake, (5) consistent 
with a state of perfect rest. 

What energies are inconsistent with the idea of rest ? 

Show that the qualities above mentioned arc united in the 
energy of the intellect, and in no other. 

Why is the condition tv fti<p added ? 

How far may men be qpnsklesed capable of enjoying such 
happiness ? • 

What, then, must be our earnest endeavour, if we ^ould 
possess t Ms happiness ? 

Bwrfb that this happiness is most proper to man; 

CHAP S Vm. 


How far i$ laqral virtue productive of happiness ? 
Dofc^mdral virtue* depend at ell upon a # man’s physical 
Institution ? 

J^Show the* superiority *bf intellectual to moral virtue os 
’ > external goods. 

3 
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^Iow does*,the example of t£g gods snpport Aristotle's 
view i * 

How does tlie case of the lower animals support it ! ' * 

On what, then, will" the degree of happiness depend ? . * 

But though contemplative happiness is independent cf 
external goods, are they necessary to man ? 

To what extent are they necessary ? 

What argument may be diawn from the virtues observable 
in different classes of society ? 

Compare Aristotle’s statements 'with those of Solon and 
Anaxagoras. 

Although the opinions of the wise are evidences in 
Aristotle’s favour, still what is the grand test ? 

Who is likely to be the greatest favourite of the gods % 

"CHAI\ JX. 

What is the general* object of this chapter % 

What is the proper end of all ethical investigations ? 

In what do moral precepts fail, and how far are they 
Useful ? 

What motive lias the strongest influence ovpr the masses 1 

By how many means is it supposed that men are made 
virtuous ? 

How many of these are in our power ? 

To what influence does A'ristotle attribute natural gifts ? 

Is any predisposition to virtue absolutely necessary, in 
order to learn ? . . 

How is that to be acquired ? 

Show the importance of a national system of education. 

Is this system to be confined to the young, or to be far 
more comprehensive 7 

Hence, what views have been held respecting the duties of 
legislators in this respect ? 

Why is the authority of law preferable to the paternal ' 
authority ? 

Has any sljate laid down laws to enforce education 1 

If the state neglects tliis duty, what* subject rnjast private 
individuals study, in order to educate successfully ? 

What arc the advantages of a system .of private education 
over a public one ] 
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CHAP. IX.] 

# 

Docs this also bJiow importance of tlid knowledge of 
yie principles of legislation ? 

* Whencewis this knowledge to* be obtained ? 

To whom wojild the student apply in vain 1 

Why so? 

Show the importance of a practical acquaintance with the 
subject. • 

State the errors into wliich # the sophists have fallen. 

Although collections ,of laws will not do everytliing, how 
far are they useful ? 

Why is it necessary for Ajristotle £o investigate the subject 
of legislation ? * , 

flow does this lead him to undertake a treatise or 
politics ? 




INDEX 

TO 

ARISTOTLE'S* ETHICS. 


A. 

Accidental injents, 138. 9 

Acciddhts, how far they affect happi- 
ness, 25. 

Actions, voluntary, involuntary, and 
mixed, 54, and n. ; done from 
Svfiog and liriBvpia, ib . 

^gschylus, 48-, 

Affection resembles production, 248. 

Agathon, 156. 

Ambition, 48. 

Anacharsis, 277. 

Analysis, 6, n. 

Anaxagoras, 1G2, 284. 

Anaxandridcs, 200. 

Xngjer, 139 ; natural, 192. 

Antigone, 135, ». • 

Appetite, 31. 

Ar gives, mistake of the, 78. 

•Arguments from principles, and wBe 

vend, 6. 

Aristocracy, 221. 

Ariq£)tle’s system compared with 
Plato’s, l,n.; most practical, 5,fc. # ; 
reconciled with others, 18; poli- 
tics, 292 ; jdea of thc^soul after 
(Jeath, 23*, n. ;• antagonistic to as- 
cet1bism*255, n. '* 

Arrogance, 48, 110. * 

Art, with *4iat conversant, 156 

Asceticism, 255, h. 

Authority, 170. 

Ayptot, 112, 113. 


I'Ayxiyota, 166. * 

| ’Aoeicaerroi, 52, n. 

I klaOnfriQy 152, 170. 

'AMiptna, 85. . • 

'AicpoxoXoc, its derivation, 106. 
'AwzXyijroi, 73. * 

'Aptfficoi, 107. 

’AptTj), 43, n. 

*Apnrroi, 119. 

*Aru%i fjfict, dfiapTrjpa t and dcticijfia 
differ, 139. 

1 Avrapitia, 15. 


tfc thej^ods, 28. 

BrasidSs, 135, and n. # ^ 

Brave men, how fearless, 73; de- 
fined, ib. ; their exdfesscs and de- 
fects,^. 

Brutality, 178, 189, et seq., 193. 

Brutes not happy, 22 ; nor incon- 
tinent, 85. • 

•Butler, 39, t * ; 283, ». 

B avawia, 93. 

BavKOTraroap^oc^lll* *• 

Biaiog, 8, n. 

39. 

Bw/ioXoxoi^ifi, 113. 


t 


B. 


>Bashfulncss, 49. • 

Benefactors love more than those 
benefited, 217? 

Blessed, how applicable to man, 26 ; 
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c. 

Callisthenes, 101, n. 

Calypso, 52. 

Candour, 168. 

Capacities, 41. 

Carcinus, 195. 

Casuistic ethics, 236, u. 

. Categories, 11, n . 

Catiline, 91, «. 

Celts, their bravery, 73. 

Chance not the cause of happiness-21 . 

Children, a bond of union, 227. 

Cicero, 13, n. ; 41, ». 

Cleverness, 173 ; not identical with 
prudence, ib . 

Clownishness, 49. 

Coined >, the old and new, 113. 

Complaisance to excess, 49. 

Compulsory actions, 56. 

Contemplative life most diving -CSD, 
283. 

Continence, 115 ; different from pa- 
tience, 193 ; contingent matter, 
154. 

Correctness, how used, 166. 

Courage, 46, 70 ; moral, 71 ; when 
shown by the brave, id. ; not in 
all kinds of death, ib. ; five spuri- 
ous kinds of, 74 — 78 ; conversant 
with ra <po€tp& , 79. 

Cretans, 29. 

Cube, man compared to a, 25. ' 

Cyclopfe, 2d9. . 

Cynics, 3b, n. 

XapuvTtg , 7, n. 4 

D. 

Dfcad, whether affected by the condi- 
tion of the living, 26. 

Death the most fearful of things, 71. 

Defect, 35. 

Delian inscription, 20. 

Deliberation, its subjects, 61, 62 ; 
concerning means, 63*; differs from 1 
investigation, ib. s not concerning 
ends} 64 ; differs fi;om deliberate 
preference, ib. ; "how limited, 162 : 
.good, 165, 167.' ' 


Democracy, 221, 222 ; favourable in 
■friendships, 224. 

Demodocus, 197. 

Desires twofold, 82 ; .Tiles concei n 
ing the, 85. 

Diagrams, 46, 62, 125, 127, 129. 
Diametrical conjunction, 129. 
Dionysius, 234, n. 

Due to be given to all, 237. 

AuXolj 73. 

AtaOetrig , 42, n. 

Aiavoia , 152, ft. 

Aikciov, its etymology, 127. 
AiKaLOTrpaytfpa and diK aiutfia, 137. 
Avvapig, 2, n., 254, ft. 

AufficoXot, 107. 


E. 

Education, early, important, 35, 37 ; 
to be enforced by law, 287 ; neces- 
sary for adults, ib. ; public and 
private compared, 289. 

Effeminacy, 194. 

Empedocles, 184, 186, 205. 

Ends, different, 1 ; of two kinds, ,2, 
and ft. ; threefold, 14. 

Endymion, 283. 

Energy, 2, »., 24, 25 ; and habit re- 
ciprocal, 37. 

Envy, 49. 

Equality, how produced, 130 ; con- 
ducive to permanence, 209. 

SSquity, 144 ; its relation to justice, 

• 145 ; vse of, 146; definition, ib. 

Ethics, three treatises on, 1, »• . a 

political treatise, 3. 

Eudoxus, 28, 262, *. 

Euripus, 245. 1 

Euripides, 204; Alcmseon, 55 and ft. 1 
CreBphontes, 58, ft. ,■ Bellerophon 

* £>r Alcmcna, 140, ft. ; Philoctetes, 
164. 

Evenus, 201. ( 

Exactness defends tfpon the subject- 
matter, ,4 ; ‘how far to be req&ired, 
ib., 36 ; errprs regarding, ib. 

Excess ehd defect fatal to* virtue, 35; 
adfcnitted by actions, 36. 

Experience in politics useful, 290. 
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External goods, 20, 24, €84. 
Fjftremes coriJpared, 50; with the 
means, 51. # • 

Efpoiv, 102, ». . 109. 

'tyyov of man, lh,‘l6 ; defined ac- 
cording to energy and excellence, 
16 ; iv pitp TtXeiip, 17. 

Evj3ovXta, 167.* 

Euvoia, 212, 243. 

Evrp^rrtXoi, 112 . 

‘Hdif and u^eokoq differ, 109.* 


F. 

Facts to be known before reasons, 
C, 17. 

Favour, how measured, 230. 

Fear, 71. 

Fellow-feeling, 169. 

Flattery^ 49. 

Friend defined, 241 ; a second self, 
242. 

Friends, how many are proper, 256 
et aeq. ; when needed, 258 et seq. 

Friendship, 49, # 202, n. ; natural, 
?03 ; supersedes justice, 204 ; 
whether it is resemblance, ib. ; its 
connection with love, 205 ; three 
kinds of, 206 et seq. ; of the 
young, old, &c., ib., 208; rare 
and a work of time, 209 ; of lovers 
not permanent, 210 ; of the goqd 
\ildne safe, ib. ; other distinctions 


also in states, T231 ; preservatives 
' of, 233 et geg. , when to be dis- 
* BolvejJ, 238 etjseqfj moral advan- 
tage of, 260. 


G. 

fGenus, how ascertained, 152. 
Glaqpus, 140. 

M Good,” the, that at which all things 

* avn, jfb, 14 ; of man, ita»end, uti- 
lity, and bearing on the treatise oil 
Ethics, 3; a universal, not accord v 
ing to one idea, 9 ; how predicated, 
10; of two classes, 12 ; analogically 
considered, ib. ; the most fintdj 14; 
gcnqjul sketch oi*outline of the, 1 7 ; 
three classes of, and opinions upon 
#uch, 18, 19 ; an active virtue, 19; 
esSbjtially pleasant, ib*; external^ 
contributes to happiness, 20 ; the, 
are friends absolutely, 209 > to 
themselves, 240; how affected, 
Ml ; ways of becoming, 287; 
good-will, 243, 244. 

Government, civil, its three forms, 
and theii* deflections, 220 ; of a 

* family* and a state bear analogy, 

222 . 

tiruces, temples of the, 129 and ». 
rXiaxpoi? 91. 

'iup tj, 168. 

'utpipa, either d7r\<3c*or*7,jjiTi>, 6. 


f. 


of, 211 et seq., 213 et seq. ; |e-<» 
tween unequal persons, 215 ; how 
made equal, 216 ; consists in 
loving gather than being loved,* 
217; its condition^ ib. ; Siol to 
fprpipovn 218 ; political or social, 
21 %et8cq.; under foTms of go- 
vernment, 223 et ueq.s of conT-' 
panions, .relations, &c., 224 et 
seq.: of parfnts, brothers, 225; 
of children/ of *men towards the 
godd? of tfhsband and* wife, 226; 
of utility subject to disputes, 227 
et seq. ; fot to xpvaipov fapfold, 
legal, 228; moral, 229; prefe- 
rence its measure, 230 ; ccmpianis 
In friendship, ib '%& 


*H. 

Habit, fa, if., 37, 41 ; lesf voluc^ 
tary than action, 70. 

Happiness the chief good, 5, 275; 
differesl views of, ib., 7 ; itspne- 
cognila, or requisites, 15 — 21, 
276; how acquired, 21 ; a divine 

* gift, ib. i not a ivvapic, nor of rd 

* iiraiverd, ifci contemplative, 278; 
most *ne&r to a divine life, jJ80 ; 
intellectual super jpr to moral, 281. 

Happy, the man, requires friends, 
252 ; of, what kina, 253. 

Heraclitus, lf^K* 
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HermaBum, 76 and n. 

Hesiod, 7, 204* 234. 

Homer, 52, 53, 64, 74, 75, 77, 92, 
93, 96, 101 r , 140, 177, 192, 203, 
204, 222, 237, 288. 

Homer’s “ Margites,” 160. 


1 . 

Ideal good not useful, 13. 1 

Ideas ol* Plato, 9 ». / rejected by 
Aristotle, 10, 13. r 

Ignorantly, and through ignorance, 

1 how they differ, 57. 

Ignorance of two kinds, 57 ; when 
pardonable, 58. 

IlliUferality, 90 ; incurable, 91 ; its 
kinds, ib. 

Impudence, 49. ^ 

Incontinence, r how it may cxjpbwith' 
• knowledge, 182 et seq. ; with what 
subjects conversant, 186 et seq. ; 
classed with intemperance, 187; 
of anger, 191 ; differs from effemi- 
nacy, 194; its divisions, 195; 
differs from intemperance, 196 et 
seq. ; from obstinacy, 298 et seq. ; 
incompatible with prudence, 200 ? 
differs from vice, ib. ; of the cho- 
leric, 201. • 

Indignation, 49. 

Induction, 155, n. v 

Injun?, a\mttn cannot himself, 14Q\ 
146, et seq. 

Injury, whether \4orse to do or re- 
ceive, 148;* its conditions, 111 
and n. 'etseq. » 

Injustice. 116 et seq.,' l$2\ parti* 
9 cular, 120. * 

Intellect, 15£ et seq. 

Intelligence, 167 ; its object, 1G8. 
Intemperance more voluntary than 
cowardice, 84; its effects, 158, 
194. 

Intimacy, most desirable for friend*, 
260. 

Intuition, 159, 169. n, : its kinds, 
170. 

•Involuntary actlcfns, 54; how resem- 
bling voluntary, 55«; jiow received, 


•ib ra h* dyvoiav, 56 ; non-vo- 
luntary. 57 ; tested by repent^c, 
ib. 

Irascibility, its divisions, 106. > 


J. 

a 

Just acts and men, 40; mistake 
thereupon, 41. 

Justice! 49, n., 116, audit., three 
requisites of, 117 ; and injustice, 
»how meant, ib. ; connection of 
with law, 118 ; universal, the most 
excellent of virtues, 119; differs 
from perfect virtue, 120; from 
other virtues, 132 ; whether easy, 
144; particular, 120 etseq.; dis- 

’ tributive, 122, 123, etseq.: cor- 
rective, 123, 126 ; in transactions, 
125 et seq . ; political, 133 and ft.,* 
economical, 135; natural and 
legal, 135 et seq . ; before gene- 
rosity, 23 G. 

Juvenal, 118, n. 


K. 

Kings cannot be prodigals, 89. 
KifiGiKtf;, 91. 

Kivijtrig, 268, n. 

K pT)7ric, 269, n. 

Kvpivoirpiorqq, 91. 

* i. 

L. 

* 

Lacedaemonians, 29, 71, *101, 178* 
288 ; their dress, 111. ' » 

Law, how Connected with justice, 
*■'118 ; its object, 119. 

Laws, collections of, useful, 291. 
Legislators, 34 ; how to be taught, 
290. , * * ' . 

Lesbian buildings, 146. ' 

Liberality, 4 7 r , 86 ; its purpose, mo- 
tive, and manner, 8S ; of receiv- 
ing, of giving, 88 ; mostly among 
those who inherit wealth, ib . ; dif- 
ferent from prodigality, 89. 
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lives not condncive to* happing, 
which, 7, 8^ 

LtJ and gain, 127. 

Love, its objects, 205 ; of benefac- 
tors strongest, 240. 

Aeirovfjy ia f 230, n! 

Aoyov egtu/ used ambiguously, 31, n. 

Ao riroivrrjc, 92. 

M. 

Magnanimity, 47, 97, and n. ; con- 
versant with honour and goodness, 
98 ; the ornament of virtues, 99 ; 
variously considered, ib ., 102 . 

Magnificence, 47, 93 ; public and 
private, 94 — 96. 

Malevolence. 49. 

Man, the origin of his o3n actions, 
153. 

Mean in # all things, and this twofold, 
43; diffidhlt, 45; not found in 
every action or ft^ssion, ib.; habits 
enumerated, 46 ; compared with 
the extremes, 50 ; rules for dis- 
covering, 52 ; .difficulty of, ib. 

Meanness, 93, 96. 

Measure, common, 130 ; is XP^ a 0T 
money, ib. 

Meekness, its excess and dsfect, 105. 

Mentions fallacia, 181. 

Mercenaries not brave, 79. 

Milesians, 197. 

Modesty, 97. 

Monarchy, 221. 

Money, 130 ; a pledge, 131 - 

Money-getting, 8 . 

Multitudc»led by fear, 286. 

Mysterjes, 58. 

Mocdpiog, 28* *. 

'Mucpodrvxog, 97, 102. 

Mtcrai TTpagctf , 54. 

n: 

Necessity, two kinds of, 155, n 

Neoptolemns, 181, \99. . 

Nicomachas, 1, n. 

Niobe, 188. 


Novicfes, unfit students of ethics, 5. 

I Numbers, the Pythagorean and 
> PJvtonic ideas concerning, 10, 

I and u. 

Houc, 151, 152, 15^ 

O. 

^Obstinacy, 198; its divisions, ib. 
ei %eq. 

Offences, their three kinds, 137 ; how 

* determined, 138. 

0 %nrchy, 221 . 

Olympic games, 19. 

'Ouovoia, 245. 

"Opefo, 152. 

P. 

Passions, 41. 

Pericle?, 157. 

Persian government, 222. 

Phalaris, 190. 

Philoctetes, 195. 

Phifoxenus, 81. 

Pittacus, 245, n. 

Plato, 1, «. 4 his theory of ideas, 6 , 

# and n.;, his objections to Eudoxus, 
263 ; Philebus, 261, n. ; arguments 

, on pleasure refuted, 265, n. 
Plea^mt things, 20; not compul- 
sory, 56. 

Lleasantness, 48. - 

Pfeasurc and pain the test of -habits, 

B 37 ; picture leadsanos t men astray, 
65 ; why discussed, 261 ; crroncoul 
i 3 eap of, ib. ; opinions concerning, 

‘ € 2G2 eUiteq*; defined, 268; per- 
fects cvciy energy, ill • e/ ; find' 
aiffOrjfriQj Si avoid, and Srewpta, 
m 270 ; whether loved for the love of 
life, ob vice verm, 271 ; true, 275. 
Pleasures, how divided, 80 ; of sight, 
•hearing, ib.; smell, taste, touch, 
£ 1 , 82 ; two kiifds of, 187 ; their 
excess, 188 ; differ in species, 272 
et seq. ; opposite are like pains, 
273; differ in 'goodness, ib.; in 
purity, 274 ; among men and ani- 
mals, ib. • 
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Pontus, savages ofy 190. 

Preference, deliberate, how distin- 
guished fronj “ the voluntary,” 
59 ; not 

or $d£a, 60 ?, defined, 61, 64; 
constitutes an injury, 139. 

Priam, 22, 26, 177. 

Principles, how perceived, 17. 
Prodigality, 86, 90. 

Propriety, 93. 

Protagoras, 234. 

Proverbs. 52, 119, 136, 18ft. 
Prudence, 156; different from know- 
ledge, 157 ; from art, 158 ; its 
distinctions, 1 63, ». ; not science, 
165; its utility, 171 ; inseparable 
from moral virtue, 175. 

II<m»cd, 75, n. 

napa<rd<rai'ra fevytiv, 98, R. 

IT tpiawra, 20, n. 

UoiTjfnc and 7 rpafre, 155. 
ITopv6§o<rcbi, ' 192. 
t dtoXoi, 91 . • 

and 0t\ia, 212. 

4»urt KOQy 164. 

'4'^(u/ia,135 t n. 


R. i 

Reasoning of two kinds, 6. 

Reason, not man, the ruler, 134 ; 
right, considered, 150 ; joined with 
all ' virtues, ib.: difficult to dial 
cover,' ib., n. 

Receiver, duty ofUie, 229.^ 
Redemption, price o£ 135, n. K 
Relative duties, 236. 

Repentance the test of an involuntary 
1 ‘ action*, 57. . 

Retaliation, 128 ; kclt avahoyiav, ib. 
Return to be made according to abi- 
lity, 231. *• 

Rhadamanthian rule, 128. 

Ribaldry, 48. 1 

'Vd£cko<H(-, 269, n. 1 v 


S.' 

.Satyrus, 188. L 
Science, 155. c 


Scythians punished by Venus, 195, n. 
Self-love, 242, 24ff, its kinds, 
249 et.xeq. • ** 

Shame, adapted to youth, not tpn , 
proof of a good man, 114. t 
Simonides, 89. 

Social life, the knowledge of, 161 ; 

differs from prudence, 163. 

Socrates, 111, 161, »., 175, 179, 
186, 75, n. 

Solon* 22, 284. 

Sophists, 111, it., 290. 

Sophocles, 181, 199. 

Soul, its condition after death, 23, n. ; 
its divisions, 29, 30, 32, n.; its 
virtues, ib.; \oyim) and dXoyoc, 
30 ; its qualities, how divided, 151. 
Speusippus, 11. 

Stature essential to beauty, 97, n. 
Stoics, 8, n. 

Student, of what kiud lit for ethic*. 

4, 5, 6. r 

Suicide an act of cowardice, 74. 
Synthesis, 6, n. 

2 vvaWayfiara, 123. 

2a>0po(Tci/q f 101, ». 

T. 

Tact, 112. 

Teaching, two methods of, 8, ». 
Temperance, 46. 80; how different 
from courage, 83 ; described, ib. • 
questions on, 179 et scq. 

Thales, 162. 

Thoocriuis, 77. 

Theodcctes, 195. 

Theognis, 254, 285. 

Theory of virtue not sufficient, 285. 1 
Thermopylae , treatment of the Persian 
soldiers at, 75, n. 

.Timocracy, 221, 222. r 

Tragedies, 27. 

Trains worn by the Asiatics, 95, n. 
Transactions, twofolc 1 , 123. 

Truth, its v\ean, excess, and, defect, 
48, 109, 152. 

Tyranny, 221 ; adverse to friendships 
22*, /3 ioQ 7B\eifiQ t 17', n. t 22. 
Ti/ii), 98, n.s distinguished from rk 
koKov } 103, n. 
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l ojcurrac, 92. I 

To ri #/v tlvam 46, ». 
nXijpdp%oi t 93, n. 
fhtwpoi, 93, n. 

.HpafftTc, 73. 


U. 

c 

Ulysses, 199. 

Unanimity, 244 ; political friendship, 
245. 

Unhappiness produced by 
and 0rtoXa, 26. 


V. 

Vain nian, who, 97, 10^ 

Value, how fixed, 234. 

Vicioug, over fond of society , 242? 

Virtue, rQpsons for considering, 29 ; 
human, ib . ; of the soul, ib . ; 
various divisions erf, 30 el scq. ; 
how produced and increased, 33 ; 
moral virtue not innate, ib. ; and 
• vice arise from the same cause, 
34 ; how destroyed and how pre- 
served, 35 ; conversant with plca-« 
sure and pain, 37, 38 ; not aird- 
9tia, 38 ; acquired by virtuous 
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actions, 39 ; Vut not so in arts, 
40 ; its genus, 41 ; and vice not 
irdfiri nor Svvdfit if, but t'Eng, 42 
(see St. ib .) ; % m&n state, 43 ; its 
mean relative, 4^; defined, 45 ; uu 
aicpurt/g, 45 ; three nameless so- 
cial virtues, and others, 48 ; how 
opposed to vices, 50; conversant 
with wliat, 54 ; and vice voluntary, , 
66, and objections to this state- 
ment, 67 — 70; the nameless one 
conversant with the desire of 
houW, 103 ; social, lOf ; its mqn 

• is <j>ikia dvtv row ortpyeiv, 108; 
proper, 174 ; natural, ib. • herofc, 
177. 

Virtues of the soul, how divided, 
151 ; the five intellectual, -1W. 

Volition, whether it has the real or 
the apparent good for its object, 
(irV 

Voluntary and involuntary, 54, 58, 
129. 


W. 

Wisdom, 160, and n . ; its kinds, ib. 
how compounded, ib. ; objections 
to its utility considered, 1£1 el ueq 
Wit, 48 | its kinds, 112. 113. 
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volution. In 3 vols. * 

ffturm’i Morning Communing* with 
Cod, ot Devotional ModitaUun* !nv Every 
• Day in the Tear. 

Sully, Memoirs oftheDuke of, Prime 
Minister to Henry the Great P^trait*. 
In 4 vols. » 

Taylor 1 , (BWiop Jeremy) polvLiTin* 

and Dying. Portrait. 

Thierry's Conquest of England by 
the Normans. Translated by Wuius 
Hajlitt. Portrait. In 3 -oin 
Dkid (Dr.) Shakespeare's Diana tie 

Art. Translated by L. D.JBcbuiiti. i vola. 

Taiarl’* Livw of the ?stater», 
Sculptor*, and Architects. Ttoivlssed by 
Mrs. Foster. S vola 

Wesley’s (John) Lite- * By Roueut 

SonriiKT. New'&nfl Compete Edition. 
Double volyjne. With Portrait. Sc. 

ot 


.HISTORICAL LIBRARY. 


31 Fols. at Bf. each. 


Evelyn’* Diary and Correspondence. 
fliwtratod with mmarcu* Portra&tl Ac. 
In 4 volsl 

Pepys* Diary and Correspondence. 
Edited by Lord fhiAf BCpost£ With Not^- 
taf fror tanfr Additions, including numerous 
Letters. IUustraUd v>ith many Portrait*. 
In 4 vols.# * # 

Jesse’s Memoirs of the Reign of tho 
Stuarts, including the Protectorate, With 
General Index. Upvmrii tf 40 Portradii. 
lam vols. 


Jesse’s Memoirs* of the Pretenders 

aad their Adherent*. « Portrait*. 

rfugent’s (Lord) Memorials of 
Hampden, hla Party, and Times. 33 
Portraits.* 

Strickland 1 * (A*m*) live* of the 

Quoenc of hum 'he Sordid 

Qonquost? ^“rom official records snd 
authentic documents, private and public 
Revised Edition, In « vola 

• life of Vary ftwca *f Scot*. 

I 9 vols. 


ti 
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COLLEGIATE SERIES 


10 Foil. 

Carlyle’s Dante. The -Inferno. Trans- 
lation. Text and Notes. Second Edition. 
Portrait. 

Dante. Tho Furgatorio. By S. 

I tUQDALE. 

Dobree’s Adversaria. By Trof. 

WACNKR. 2 vols. 

Donaldson s Theatre of the Greeks. 

illustrated with Lithographs and nu- 
merous Woodcuts. 

Keighley’s classical Mythology. 
f New Edition. Revised by. l)r. L. 
BaaniTz. With 12 plates. 


Si. each. , 

Herodotus, 'Turner’s (Dawson W, 

Notes to. With Map, feo. 

Herodotus, Wheelsr’a. Analysis and 

Summary of. 

Thucydides, Wheeler's. Analysis of. 

Hew Testament (The) in Greek. 
Qriesbaon’s Text, with tbs reading! ot 
Mill and Sobols, Parallel Reference., 
V Critical Introduction and Chronological 
fabl e. 2V* fac-tim&tz Of Greek MSS. 
Ss. Sd. ; or with Lexicon. Bs. Lexicon 
Separately. 2S. 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY. 

10 Fob. at Ss. each, erupting thou marked otherwise. 


Bacon’s Hovum Organum and Ad- 
vancement of Learning. SJomplete, Vlt> 
Notes, .by J. lhrvw M_A 

Bax’s Manual of the History Philo- 
sophy. By \i. Belfort I’.ax. 

Comte s Philosophy of tno Science*. 

By Q. H. Lxwxa. 

Draper (J. W.) A History of the j 

Intellectual Development of Europe. By j 
Jour William Draper, M.l)., LL<D. A j 
New Edition, thoroughly Revised by the j 
Author. In 2 vols. j 

Kegel’s Leotures on the Philosophy ! 

of History. TmnsUtsd fay J-Sissn, fl A i 


Kant’s Critique of Pure Dew on 

Tndlslated by J. M. D. Mbihujohn 
.- ■ r Prolegomena and Metaphy- 
sical Foundations. E. B. Bax. 

Logic ; or, the Science of Infemce. 

• A Popular Manual. By J. Bevey. 

Miller’s (Professor) History Philoary 

nhioaUv In 4 vols 3s 6 tf. e* r b. 

Spinoza’s Chief Works. l»y R. II* M 

El. W 1 . 8 . 2 Vnls. 

T cnnemann ’s Manual of the Hiitoiy 

of Philosophy. Continued by J. B. Morxll 


ECCLESIASTICAL A1}P 'THEOLOGICAL 
LIBRARY., - 

IS V(US. at 61 each, foeptinp thou marked otherwise. 


Sleek (P.) An Introduction to the 

Old Testament Trans, by (J. JdL .Vxk- 
A«i.ra, and Rev. E. Venables, Canon 
of Lincoln. 2 vols. j 

Chillingworth’s Religion of Pro- ; 

teatanta. 3*. 64. 

Eusebius’ Ecclesiastical History, 
with Notea. 

Hardwick's History of the Articles 

of Religion/ With Documents from a.d. 
1536 to AJD. 1616, and Illustrations from 
Contemporary Sources. ^Revised by Rev. 

F. Pbdoteb. 

Henry’s (Matthew) Gomxnexscary os 
the Psalma. Mvmertm lUurtraUont. 


Pearson on the Creed. NewJLdition. . 

•With Analysis antfNotee. 

Philo Judaus, Works of; the ton, 

temporary of Josephns. Tranalated by 
Ci £/. Yunge, in 4 vola. 

Socrates’ Ecclesiasti c a l History, in 
continuation of Eusebius. With the Notes 
.of Valerius. , _ • 

Sosomen’s - Ecclesiastical - History, 

from ajx 324-440 : and the Ecclesiastical 
History ot Philos torglua. 

Theodora! and Svagrius.j EocJesws- 
tlcal Histories, from aJX 332 to aj>. 427 
' and from ajl 431 to aj>. 644 . 

Wieseler’s Chronological Synopsis of 

the Four Goepels. Tranalated by Canoe 
Ybueles* New Edition, revised. % 


BOWS VARIOUS lfBRARlEB. 


e ij. In Anglo-Saxon, with the A. S. 

etna, and an ’English Translation* b y 
the Rev. & Fox. 

Brand's Popular Antiquities of Eng. 
lend, Scotland, and Ireland.' By Sir Hny » 
“ In8 vote. 


Chronicles of the Crusaders-. Richard , 

of Devises, Geoffrey de Ylnssot Lord dp j 
JolhviUa. ' 9 

Dyer's British Popular Customs, »' 

Present and Past. An Account of the , 
various Games and Customs associated 
with different days of the year. By the 
Rev. T. F. Thiskltok Dyrr. M.A. With ; 
Index. 

Early Travels in Palestine. Willi- 
bald, Sflbwalt Benjamin of Tudela, Man- # 
Seville, La Brucquldre, and Maun toll]; ;» 
all unabridged. Edited by Thohas 
Wright.* , 

Ellis's Early English Metrical Bo- : 
maaoea. Ee vised by J. 0. Haluwrll. 

Ploreneo of Worcesters Chronicle, • 

.with the Two Continuations : comprising 
Annals of Fn giish History to the Reign o i < 
Edward JL 

Oesta Bomanorum. Edited by WtN- , 

HARD Hodpkr, B.A. 

Gir&ldus Cambrensls' Historlc&l « 
Works: Topography of Ireland; History j 
of the Conquest of Ireland; Itinerary i 
through Wales, and Description of Wales. ; 
Wltblndex. Edited by Taos. Wright.* 


ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY. 

• 36i Fob. ctf If. eoA. • 

Seds’s EccAsiastical History, and | Eeightley's Pairy Mythology. JVon- 

the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, t ■ ^ tifpiem by Cnnkthank. 

Boethius's Consolation of Philoso- wpsius’s Litters from Egypt, Ethio- 

- 1 pia, and the Peginsnla oftHnaL 

Mallet's Northern Antiquities. By 
Bishop Perot. With an Abstract of thi 
Kyrbtggia Saga, by Sir Walxkr Soon, 
Edited by J. A Blaokwill. 

Marco Polo's Travels. The Trans- 
lation of Maraden. Edited by Tmaua 
• Wright. # 

Matthew Paris's Chronicle. In 5 vols. 
* First Skotioji : Roger of Wcndover’s 
Flowers of English History, from the 
Desoent of the Saxons to A.J*. 1238. 
Translated by Dr. Ghjc^. In 2 vols. 
Brooctd biBonoH : From 1238 to lStt. 
With Index to the entire Work.* In 
8 vole. . 

Matthew of Westminster's Flowers 

of History, especially soch aa relate to the 
affairs of Britain ; to ajl 1331. Translated 
t by C. D. Yohgr. In 2 vole. 

Ordericus Vitalii' Ecclesiastical His- 
tory of England and Normandy. Trans- 
lated with Notea, by T. Fsrootrr,TUL 
In 4 vols. 

Pauli's (Dr. B.) Lite of Alfred the 

Great Translated from the German. To 
which Is appended Alfred’s Anglo-Saxon 
version of Croslns, with a literal Transla- 
tion, and an Anglo-Saxon Grammar and 
Glossary. 

Boger Da Hovoden’s Annals of Eng- 
lish History ; from A.D. 732 to aj>. 1201. 
Edited by H. T. Ran. In 2 vols. 

Six Old English Chronicles, via. 
Assert Life of Alfred, and Vie Chronicles 
of Ethelwerd,- Glldas, Nennius, Geoffrey 
of Manmoq^t, and Richard of “ 


Henry of Huntingdon's <fHster^ of 

the English, from the Roman Invasion to , — - — _ _ . , _. . . 

Henry uTwlth the Acta of King Stephen. • William Of MaOnCiJury^i ChlOnisU 
Ao. • i • of the Kings of England. Translated by 

’Ingulptfs Chronicle of the Abbey tf i 


(Lffland, with the Continuations by Peter 
*of Blois and other Wtften. By H. T. 
Rpn 


TuldTide Stores, A Collection of 
^»awiiina vt*n Taleajflid Traditions. Edited 
by B. Thorfr. 


ILLUSTRATED* LIBRARY. 

r«tt. at U. eack, mteptiaf tkan- mtM ctkenaite. 
AlWa BattlM of th^B^tUh Mtefjt j Arlo.to’rOrUndo ZuiMO. 
Revised end enlarged! Jftmerout 
ptrtrmUi. # In2vola^ . * , 

Anderson's Danish’ Legends and. 

fAiry Tales. With many Tales not In any 
other edition. Translated by Ca roues 
PrSPHKY, 120 Woodt Bf%grwo1mgt» 


In Eng- 

71PNB JM 9 


Ush Versa. ByW.&Roen. 
gngr uvmg *. In 2 vols. • 

Bechsteln'l Ckge and Chambsr Birdt 
Including Sweet’s Warbler*. Enlarged 
edition. jhmenwptatm, 

*.* a 1> other editions an abridged. . 
WUhlhe plat* ooiatrtd. 7*. 64, 
•a 
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Bonomi’f 'Nineveh and iti Palace#. 

New Edition, revised nod c wmktomblf , 
enlar ged, both tn matter and Flatoa. I 
Upward* q f 300 Engraving* ' 

Butler"# Hudibras. 'With Variojun* j 
Notes, a Biography, and a General Index. 
Edited by Hacnrc Q. Bgux. Thirty beau 
tifiA JUustratum*. 

m . — ; or, further illustrated with 
02 Outline Fortran*. In 2 vole. 10s. 
Cattermole'e Evening# at Haddon 

HeU 24 imqvinte Engravings on Steel , 
from design* by himself the Letterpress 
by the Baronkss D^Carabklla . 

Pictorial, Descriptive, * and 

Historical, witif some Account of Ava and ' 
the Burmese, Siam, and An a m , Nearly 
■ 100 frustrations. 

Graik # (0. L.) Pursuit of Knowledge 

under lAfUcultieb, illustrated by Anec- 
dotes and Memoirs. KeHaed Edition 
Wtfb numerous Portrait * t 

Cruikshank’s Three Courses and* a 

Dessert. A berles of Taler*, with 60 hu- 
morous Illustrations bo nrmkskank 

Punch and? Judy. With f!4 

Illustrations. 6f. With .Coloured Plates. 
Is.Sd. ' 

Dante, TranSlareilbyl.C.WRiaH’i M.A. 

NewEditf on, airefnll y revised. Portroii ano , 
34 Illustrations on Steel, ifter Plowman 
Didron’s History of Christian Art 

In the Middle Ages. From the .French. 
Upwards of IB' 1 outline Pngraving*. 9 
V<»1. 2. Compiled from Mio author's 
literary 'remains and other sources, 
by Margain-.t M. Stokes. 
D/erd.H.) The History of Pompeii ; 
with uu Itinerary for Visitor?, Edited 
by T. R ?>ku,LLJ). With nearly 300 
Wood Engraving*, *2 lame Map, and a 
Plan of tlu'fwrum. Is. i 

City of Ronje : Its History j 

and WoiiuiMi iit.Tj New KdilKiii, lovis'jd. 

Gil Bias, The Adventures ot f df j 

Engravings on Steel, sifter Smirk*, and j 
10 Etchings by George. Gruilahank. 6s. 

Grimm's Gammer ‘Grethel ; or, Ger- , 
man Fairy Tain and Popular SVrlee. 1 
Traiiblated by Kdgab Taylob. Humeri us : 
Wcodouts by Cruikshdnk . Si. 64. | 

Holbein's Dance of Death, and Bible 

Cuts. Upvmd* qf 160 f Abject*, beauti 
fuUy engraved in facsimile with lntn.' 
duotiou and Descriptions by the late 
Vbaitob JXjjo* and Dr. 7. F. Dzsdiv. 

2 vote, in l. ta« d. * 

Howies (Mary) Pictorial Calendar 

of the Seaso: a Embodying the whole o! 
Aiken’s Calendar of Nature. Ugpxurds of 
100 Engravings, 

24 


I India, Pictorial, Dlsnriftivc, and 

Historical, from the Earliest i'lnas. Up. 
wards of 100 jine Engraving* on Wood , 
and a Map. , , 

Jesse’s Anecdotes of Dogs. New Edi- 
tion, with large additions. Numerous fir; 
Woodcuts after Harvey, Btwick, and others . , 

; — ... . - ; or, with the addition of 34 
1 highly-finished Steel Engraving *. U. 3d. 
King*# Natural History of Precious 

.Steam, and .of the Precious Metals. With 
‘numerous JUuetrations. Price 6s, 

Natural History of Gems 

or Decorative Stones. Findy Illustrate d. 

‘ fls. . 

: Kitto’i Scripture Lands and Biblical 
Atlas. 24 Maps, beautifully engraved on 
Steel, with a Consulting Index. 

■ ■ — ; with the maps coloured, 7 s. Od. 
Krummaeher's Parables. Translated 
I frt.m the German. Party lUuetrations by 
Clayton, engraved by Dalsiel. 

. Lindsay's (Lord) Letters on Egypt, 

Edutu, anl the Holy Land. Nev Edition, 
enlarged. Thirty-eisa beautiful Engrav- 
ings. and 2 Maps. 

Lodge's Portraits of Illustrious Pei - 

■onogeu of Great Britain, with Memoirs 
Two Hundred and Forty Portraits . en- 
graved on Sted. 8 volo. 

Longfellow's Poetical Works. 

Tijenty-four nags Engravings by Rirktl 
* Foster and ethos, and a Portrait 
... — , or, without illustrations, ftr.ftci, 

-a Prose Works. 16 pane Kn- 

graving* by Birket Poster, &c. 

Loudon's (Mrs.) Entertaining Natur- 
ally. Revised by W. &. Dallas, FJ*£ 

* With nearly 600 Woodcuts. 

Marrj&t’i' Masterman Ready; or, 

The Wreck of the Pacific. H3 Woodcuts. 

r 3|, gd. 

... c .. ■- Poor Jack. TVsfA J6 Ilhit— 
" (rations, after Drkign* by <1 Stanfield, 
R~A. 31. 6d. r 

— j — Mission ; or. Scenes in. Af- 
iisL (Written lbr Tonng PuopU..) lUta 
bratcaby Gilbert and DalcitC 3*.6d 

Pirate; and Three Cutters. 

'‘New Edition, with e bismolr of the 
« Author. IWflL? Steel Enmvings,*jfom 
Drawings Vi O. StanUdd. A, A. 3 s 6 d. 

Privateers -Man One Hun- 
dred Jeaii Ago. Eight Mtgravings on 
, StsO, after atothard. 3s. ML # 

— — Settlers in Canada. New 
Edition An fine Engravings by Gilbert 
and DMA. 3a 6 4. • r 

t 



BOHN'S VARIOUS LIBRARIES. . 


Xaxwell’faViAoriM of Wellington 

and the B^tteh Armies. Steel Muprcringn. 

Hichacl Angelo and Raphael, their 

• 4«1vi h and Works, By Dtjppa and tpM- 
xkkmAkk m^Dixor. With 13 &ngr*zmgt 

% OH Bteei. 

•Miller's History of the Anglo-Sax- 
on*. Written ln«M popular style, on the 
beats of Sharon Turner. Portrait of 
Alfred^, Map of Saaon Britain, and! IS 
elaborate Engfavings on StycL 

Hilton’* Poetical Work*. With** 
Memoir' by Jam kb MoKTGoftKar, Todd’p 
V erbal Index to all tlic Poems, 
plmnuory Note*. With 120 
by Thompson and other s, from 
by W. Harvey. 2 vols. 

Vol. 1. Paradise Lost, complete, with 
Memoir, Note*, and index. 

Vol 2. Paradise Kesalned, and otcct 
Poems, with Verbal index to all the 
Poems. . 

ttudie’s British BIrd% Revise^ by 
W. a L. Maotik Ftfty%wo Figures anii 
7 Plates gf Eggs, in 3 vols. • 

■ ■ ■ ■■ « ; or, with the plates ooiouretit l 

7*. Sd. pSr vol. • • 

Mural and MiUJaiy Heroes of Great : 

Britain j or, Calendar or Victory. Being « 
Record of BrltiBh Valour and OopqnfcKl * 
by Sea and Land, on every Jay In the ; 
•year, from the time of Wliltsm the ; 
Conqueror to thu Battle of lncermwin. 
By Major Jonns, R.M., and Lieutmanl 
i. H. Nicolas, SUL Twenty-four p&. 
traits. Ss 

Micolini’s History of the Jesuit*: 

their Origin, Progress, Doctrine* *nd De : 
signs. Fine Portraits of Inyola, lAinot 
Javier, Borgia^Acquaviv a, VSrt la fferitt, ; 

• and rope t/anganriu • • 

Petrarch's Sonnets, and oti^er Boeftu, 

Translated ihu> KngUsh Veree. Hyvariou# 
handa With a life of the Poet, by a 
Thomaa Campbell. With 16 Engravings 

•Pickering's. History of the Bases of 

Mifi, with an Analytical Synopsis of the 

• Nai oral History of .Map, By Dr. Hall. 
Unrated by m^terou e Portraits . 

— — -i or ,iDith thepiaUe coloured, TsAid, 
** Anjgmllem Edition of a work on 
glnally published at 31. 3*. by the 
AmertaaifUqverijment. * , • I 

Pictorial Handbook of Modem Geo-* j 

gmphy. on a Popular Plan 3i,«4 Wm» j 
(rated by ISO Enffravitkfl emdJilHaps. es. i 
; oi? with the mbps 'coloured, ; 

Ip Od. •- 

Pope’s Poetical Works, Edited by 

Bo BUT GABBCTUtiSa. & IMUYttt* SHb ' 
gr ashes «. 8 vols. * ! 


Pope's Homer’s Iliad. With Intro- 

• uuC"3xj Oort Votes by J. 8. Waxbum, M.a. 
XUz Mtraud 9g the entire Series of Flu* 
man’s Designs, beautifully engraved by 
Motet (in the fv.yi 8w>. rise). 

> , Hoiher’s Odyssey, Hymns, 

Sec., by other translators,, Including Chap- 
man.. and Introduction and Notes by J. S 
Watson, M.A. Flamiaris Designs bean 
tifuliy engraved by Hoses. 

. Life, including many of his 

Ijettera, By Robert CABBomnma-New 
KdltioiLrevtowl w.' enlarged. TUustraHom 

• The f>t'us*viL !( 6 uois. make a oompUtf 

and elegant edition of Pope’s Poetical 
m m 9 WirJs and TVmslqfiofU for 3 S*. 
Pottery and Porcelain, and other Ob- 
- jects of Verts (a Guide to tbv Knowledge 
of). To which la added Eugnfced Lis: 
of Mark* and Monograms. By HSTST 
d. Bour:. ■ynmenws Pngravingt. w 
...... ; or, coloured. lOg 6d 

Front’s (Father Beliques. Revised 
J Edition. Twenty-one spirited Etchings 
1 by Maclisp Ss. 

** Recreation* in • Shooting. By 

! “ Ceavks." .New Kditiou, revtted and % 

tsUarged. Ungraomgt on WoodL,^fter 
Ha~ocy,flr.<i 9 Engravings A* Steel, duefl * 
after A. ejoofw, ILA. # 

f Bedding ■ History and Descri ption s . 
of Winob, Aik^uL arul Modem. IVMHtjf 
beuutiful WoodruU. 

Bennie ft Insect Architecture. Nv* 

fixation. JLt*\ised b? the Kav. J. «. 
Wool*. M.A. 

Eobinson Crusoe. With lliustratioi » 

by*SrorHAUJ> and Hahvkj. Twelve Warm 

fvi Eiiitrannyi on Zteel, and 74 an Wood 
■ — . or, without jAr SUf.el illustra- 
tions, 3/ 6d * 

Borne in tte Hinetesnth Century. 

„ New foil lion %?vU*d by the Author. 
Illustrate* by 34 Engraving*. 

• 3 vo 1 *. 

Shrftrpe’s History of Egypt from the 
Earliest ’Limed t^ll tlifeV^tnquwst by the 
Aral*, a.d. 640. ,l>y Sahttul Shabi'k. 
With 2 Maj* and upwams of 400 llhiS' 
trSlivf- Woodcuts. Sixth and Cheaper 
Edition. 2 vols. 

Souttay’s Life of Bei* 031 - With 

Adf 1 ’.fbnal ^otes. IUustrated with Si 
Enfavavuegt _ . 

Btarli? ig*i (Missel Hoble Deeds |0f 

Woy.®n ; or, Examples of Finale Oourage, 
porw.tudf 1 , such Virtue. Jh/urteen XUeeuro* 

mSk and Blvett’s Antiquities of 

Ath en s, aad otiiei Monuments of Dreeoe. 
niuetraded in 71 Steel Plates, end mb 
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Talwof tht (tail; «, th* SeUghtfal 
Lemons of Hamm. Numerous Woodcutst 
M 8 Mm Hngraatogs, ojver StoOmd. 

Turfs Jerusalem Delivered. Trans- 
lated Into English Spenserian Verse, rlth 
a life of the Author. By J. EL Wutbi. 

WbS &y*S1Ua^oS». M <W-eS * *** 94 m 

Walker’s Manly Exercises. Con- 
taining Skating, Hiding, Driving, Hunting 
Shoptlng. flailing . Row ing. Swimming, fa. 

8 1 
Forty-few Steel Plots*, and numerous 
Wtedcuts. 

Walton’s Complete Angler. Edited 

by KbwAxn Jicsbb, Eaq. Upward* qf 
*808 Mngravtmg*. 

■ ; or, with 26 addtitonal page 

< Illustration* m Mmi, 7s. Od. 


Walton’s Lives of Don* \e, rooker, &o. 

By A. II. Bitllkn. Nine Steel Plate* and 
nuinerous Woodcuts. 

Wellington, LUO of. from the man 
terials of Maxwell. Sight** Mngrautngs. 
Westropp’s Handbook of Arch®ology» 

Hew Edition, revised. Numerous JUus- #■ 
trations. Is. ad. a 
White’s natural History of Bel- 
home. With Notea by Sr William Jam* 
dimk and EojVABn Jsaaa, Esq. IUustraUd 
ip 40 Engraving 

— ■ ■ ; or, with the plates coloured, 
U. 6d. 

Toung, The, Lady’s Book. A Ma- 

nn»lof Elegant Recreations, Arts, Sdenoea, 

» and Accomplishments. Ttoelot Hundred 
Woodcut fUustrutUms, and ami Bn- 
| gratings on Steel it. fid. 

I ; or, oloth gilt , gUt edges , 9s. 


CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 

95 ms. at 51. cock, mospttng those marked otherwise. 


Jtobhylus translated into English , 
Veree.by A. Swanwick. * j 

. Literally translated into I 

English Prore by an Oxonian. Sf . Sd. j 

Ammlanui Marcellinus. History of I 
Ueme from Constantins to Valent. Trane* j 
latsdbyCLIX Yohqk.BJL Dble.voL.7i.6d. ; 

Antoninus. The Thoughts Qf the 1 
Emperor Marcus Aurelius. Translated by 
Sm Loara, ALA. 3*. fid. 

Apuleius, th*e Holden Am ; Death of 

Sooratee; Florida; and Discourse on Magic. j 
TO which Is added a Metrical Venton of I 
Cupid and Psyche; and Bln. Tlghe's 
Psych* Pfimtispieeg. 

Aristophanes’ "Comedies. Literally | 
Translated, with Notea anu Extracts from ; 
Prate's and other M triad Versions, by j 
W. J. Hioznu ? vols. 

VoLL Acfaaralans, Knights, Blonds; 

Wssno. Peace, and Birds. 

VoL 2. Lysletrata, TheenMmhoriaausw, I 

Frogs, EcriftslMjiasB, and Plutus. 

Aristotle’s Ethics. Literally Tram* 
latod by Archdeacon Blown, lateGlssefcel 
Professor of lung’s Ortega. 

Politics and Economies 

Translated by E. Walvos*; MJL „ 

— — Metaphysics. Literally Trane* 
tated. with .Notes, Analysis, Examination 
QwfffHfw, and Index, by, the Rev. Joan 
A MHabom, MJL, and Hold Medallist In 
Uet^hysha. T.CLD. 

Aristotle's History of Animals. InTer 
Hooks. Translated, with Notes itnd Index, 
by Biohasp Oskswixa, BLA. . . _ 

as 


Aristotle’s Organon; or, Logical 

uaeik With Notes, Ao. By O.F. Own JMLA. 

9 t jl*.. as. fid. each. 

Bhetorie and Poetics. Lite- 

rally Translated, with Examination Ques- 
tions and Notes, by an Oxonian. 

Athenaras. The Deipnoeophista; or, 
the Banquet of the Learned. Translated 
by 0. D. Yonoa. BA 3 vol* 

Atlas of Classical Geography. 
Tioentjhtwo large oolmtred Maps •amu- 
to the latest authorities With a 
complete index (accentuated), giving 
the latitude and longitude of every place 
named in the Maps. imp. 8vo. Ts |6d. 

Gmutr. Complete, with the Alexur- 
drlan, African, and Spanish Wan. Lite- 
rail*' Translated, with Notes. 

Catullus, Tibullus, and ths Vigil i i 
Venus. A Literal Proee Translation. To 
which are added Metrical Versions by 
Lamb, Graitoxb, and others. Wr ontis 
Vises. 

Gleero’s Orations. Literally Tran4- 
laP.l by 0. D. Ycnran. 3-A. In 4 vol'. 
VoL i. Contains the Orations against 
Verna, te. Portrait. 

VoL a Oattltoe, Archies, Agrarian 
Law, Bablriiub Mgreua* flyDa, am 
VoL A Oratlaus for hlsHqpsa Flrnciua, 
Sextlusi Callus, MBo, Llgarfus, Ac. 
VoL 4. Bllmllaneoas Orations, and 
Bh'itorlral Works; wtC. General In- 
uex to the four volumes. 

on ths Eaturs of ths Gods, 

Divination, Fata Laws, s Republic, Ac. 
Translated by & D. Tomm, B.A.. and 
F. Basham. « 



BOBN'8 VARIOUS ILBBABIEB, 


Cioero’s iydi|i M , De finikin, and 

maculae questions. By C. D. Yanas, 
BJi. Wtth Sketch af4be Greek Philo- 
■ppbar. • 

— — Offlfes, Old Age, Friendship, 

eBdplo’s Dream, Piradoxee, Ac. UtarsUy 
Translated, by B. Edmonbo. 3i. fid. 

on Omtdky and Orators, By 

J. & Watson, MJL 

Demosthenes’. Orations. Translated, 
with Notes, by a Rash Kanoi. louS 
volumes. 

rcL 1. The Olynthlsc, FWHppic, sod 
other Public Orations. 3*.*6cL 
VoL % On the Crown and on the Eftt 


VoL 3. Against Lrpitaea, Mjrtlas? An- 
drotrlon, and Aristocrates. 

VoL 4. Private and other Oration* 

VoL 6. Miscellaneous Orations. 
Dietionary of Lacin.Quotations. .In- 
cluding Proverbs. Maxims, Mottoes, Law 
Terms, and Phrases; and a Collection oi* 
above 600 Greek qnotathnA. With all the 
quantities marked, A English Translations. 
— % with Index Ver bonus. * 6s. 

Index Vesborum only. U- # 

Diogenes Laertius. Lives and Opin- 
ions of the Anddbt Philosophers. Trans' 
late.1, with Notes, by a U Yoncjm. 
Epictetus. Discourses, with Enchei- 
nridJon and Fragments. Translated with 
Notes, by Georg* Long, M.A. 

Euripides. Literally Translated. 2voi% 
VoL 1. Hecuba, Orestes, Medea, Hippo 
lytoa. Alcentls, Baocbn, Heraciida* 
lpblgenia in Aullde. and Iphlgenla ft 
Taurls. 

VoL 2. Hercules Furons. Troadea, lou 
Andromache Suppliants, Helen, 
Klectra, Cyclops, Rhesus. • • 

Greek Anthology. Literally grafts- 
lated. With* Metrical Vcnlona by vaflout 
Authors. t 

Bomance« of Heliodonu, 

* LooguaVod Achillea /’anas. • 

Herodotus, A New and Literal 
Translation, by HunrtCm, MJL, of 
Worcester College Oxford. \ # 

Heeiod, Callimachus, and Theognis. • 
Literally Translated, with Notes, by J. 
Banks, M-A. # , 

Homer’s Iliad. * Literally Translated . 

Gdjtsey, Hymns,* Ac. Lite- 
rally Translated. « # 

Horace. t,itera[ly .Translate^. by 
Smabv. Carefully revised by an Oxonian. , 
a. 64. 

Justin, Cornelius Wepos, and Eutro- 

“ Translated, with Notes 


pftua Literally Tran 
■Brands*. by J^S. Wj 


AX 90 N. MjL 


Juvenal, Panins, Sulpidag and 

• dlius. By U Evans, MJL With ths 
Metrical Vertion by Gifford. PnmtitfUet 

Livy. A new and Literal Translation. 

By Dr. Spiluui end others. In Avals. 

4 VoL 1. Cdhtalns Books 1—8. 

VoL X Books 9 — 26. . 

VoL 3. Books^W— 36. 

VoL A Books 37 to the end ; and Index. 
Lucan’s Fhanalia. Translated, with 
Notes, by H. T. Kelxt. 

Lucretius. Literally Translated, with 

Notes, by the Rev. J. 8. Watson^ MJL 

• And the Metrical Version by J. M. Qooq. » 
Maitfal’i Epigrams, complete. Lite- 

> rally ^Translated. KacL? accompanied by 
one or moro Verse Translations Selected 
from the Works of English Poets, and 
other sources. With if copious* Index. 
Double volume (660 pages). It fid. 
Ovid's Works, complete. Liter* 3}' 
‘Translated. 3 volt. , 

VoL l. Fasti, Trtetia, Epistles, fro. 

VoL 2. Metamorphoses. 

Vol 3. Heroldes. Art at Love. fte. 

*J?halaria, Bentley’s Dissertation on. 

8s. . • 

Pindar. Literi^ly Translated, by Daw- 
son W. Tubnkb, and the Metrical V Asian 
by AbraAam Moou. 

|i Plato’s Works. TrantlatAl by the 
Rev. H. Cary and others, in 6 volt. 

VoL 1. The Apology of Socrates, Crito, 
Ehnedo, Gorgias, Protagoras, Phadrus, 
Tbeartetus. Eutbyphron. Lysis. 

VoL 2 The Republic, Timasua, A CrMJaa. 
Vol. 3. Mono, Kuthydemus, The So- 
phist, Statesman, Cmylua, Parme- 
nldes, and the Banquet. 

VoL 4. PhUebos, Charmldes, Laches, 
The Two Aid blades, and Ten other 
Dialogues. • •' 

VoL 6. The Laws. * 

VoL A TJe Doubtful Works. With 
M General ladenr^ 

: Dialogues, Acslysie one Index 

" to. W(th References to the Translation 
iff Ifohfi’s Classical Library. By Ih. Day. 
Plautus's Comedies, laterally Trans- 
lated, with Notes, by H.T. Kiurr, B~A. 
In 2 vols. 

Pliny’s Natural History, Translated, 
with Copious Notes, by, the late John 
Bostook. ALL)., FJLS^and H. T. Bxlxy. 
B.A In 6 jpla. 

Pliny the- Younger, The Letters of. 

Mklmoth’b Translation revised, ftr %e 
Rev. F. p. T. Robakuuict. ly.A. * 
Plutarch’s •Morals, lly C. W. Kino, 
M.A. • 

Propertius. Literally Translated 
by the R<?vs P. J. F. Gaktillox, ;M.A.. 
and, soAmnanied Of ***&*• 1 Version*, 
snB* various source p . 3s fid. 
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Quintilian’! Institute* of Oratory, | 
Literally Translated, wltt Notes, C j i 
J. & Waiww. HA. In 5 vola 
lallust, Floras, and Velleius Pater- \ 
culu* With Copious Not**. Biographical ; 
Notices and Index, by J. fe W*ryvm 

Seneca de Benoficiis Newly trails- ! 

1'itod by A. Stewart, M.A. 

Sopnoeies, The Oxford Trauslation | 
revised. 

Strabo's Geography. Translated, 
Copious Notes, by W. Falocwei, j 
M.A-, end H. C. Hamiltoh, Esq. With : 
Index, giving the Ancient and Modern ; 
Name* InSvok. 

Suetonius' liras of the Twelve I 

. Oeaan, and other Works. Thomson’* 
Translation, is vised, with Notea by T. 1 


Ihftitus. Literally Translated, with 
Notea. In 2 vola ! 

Vol 1. The Annala a 

VoL X The History, Germania, AgrI- , 
oola, &a With Index. 


Terenee and Phmd'‘as. “By H. T 
Bluer,' B. A. 

Theocritus, Bion, Moschui, r.rd 

Tvrteua. ’•By J. Banks, M-Al. With the 
Metrical Versions of Chapman. 

Thueydides. Liter illy Translated by 
Rev. H. Daxjl In 2 vols. Si. ed. each. 
VirgiL Literally Translated by David- 
^bqb. New Edition, oerefauy revised. 3t.6& 

Xenophon’s Works. In 3 Vois. 

Vol X. The Anabasis and Memorabilia. 
Translated, with Notes, by J.&. V/aj- 
. eon, M. A. And e Geographical Oom- 
* * BKOtarr, by W. F. Ainsworth, F.&A,, 
F.K.G.S., Ac. 

VoL X OyropfudU, end HcQenioe, By 
J. B. Watson, M.A., and the Rev. H. 
OALK. 

Vol. 3. The Minor Worka. By J. ft 
WAfSOH M.A. 


SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY. 


C7 Toil, at 6a each, mooting those marktd otherwise. 


Agassis and Gould’s Comparative 

Physiology. Enlarged by Dr. Wbxgex. 
Upwards 400 Engravings. 

Boiler's Manual of Technical Analy- 
st!. A Guide for the Testing of Natural 
and Artificial Substance*. By B.H. Paul. 
10 0 Wood Engravings. r 


IRIDGEW.ATEB TREATISES. — 

— — Bell on thd Hand. Its Mcclia- 

atom and Vital Endowment# as evincing 
Design. Seventh Edition Bevised. 

«— Kirby o& the History, H&biti, 
and Instinct* of Animal*. Edited, with 
Notes, by T. Brass Jones, 'tfw nrrouc 
« additional 

In 2 vola. r 

— Kidd on the Adaptation of 

External Nature to ^be Physical Condition 
of Man. as. fid. 

— WhcwHTs Astronomy and 

General Physic** oonsldefed t wirs refer- 
raue to Natural Theology. If. 6d. 

-■ ■ Chalmers on the Adaptation 
of External Nature to tfco Moral and In- 
telleotual Constitution $if Man. 

Front’s Treatise qn Chemis- 
try, Meteorology, and Digeatiru. Edited 
by Dr. J. W. Gunm. ^ 
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| BRIDGEWATER TREATISES — amte 

i Buckland’s Geology and 

. Mineralogy. 2 vola. 16s. 

! — Bog fit’s Animal and Vege- 

j r table Physiology. MtutraUd. in 2 voij, 
«3. eacb. 

i Browne (A. J. Jukes). Student’s 

JliKxlhouk of I'hysioihGi-olugy. A /w> 

: v crons Imitations. t>s. 

I Carpt?ut»A i Dr. W. B.) Zoology. A 
Systematic View of tho Rtractnre, Habits, 
P Instincts, and Usee, of the principal Faml- 
! Ken of the Animal Kingdom, and of the,, 
j chief forma of f ,v * 0 Hll Remains. Revised 
! by W. & Dallas, FJjJS. UkutraU ’ with 
j many hundred Wood Engravings. at 
| 2jtpls.6f.each. u 

! Mechanical Philosophy, As- 

tronomy, anti Horology. A Popular Kx- 
o position. 181 mutratiqp. 

Vegetable Physiology and 

8j ctematl(T Botany. A oompleu. intro- 
duction to the Knowledge of Plante. 

. Revised, "under arrangement with the 
Author, by E. Lavxkshb, MJ)., Ac. 
. Ararat hundred lUustratiom on Weed. ft. 

— Animal Physiology* to part 

re-written by the Author. Upwards sf 
SOQNgtiatJBvfi ffeSosf, SC. . .« 



BOBHV VABIOVB LlfiBABIBB , 


Charm nl «n CoJfnr. Contauung the 
Principles m H^numy ud Contract of 
Ookran, and their appUerttan to the Arte. 
Tra nsi t ed Wtttm the French by Qbaht.m 
W untL Orgy complete Edition. ‘ 

A addltlnrial | 


Plata. Ory arith an 

^16 Plate* in Golova. , fa. ed. 

• 

Xnnemoser’s History of Kagie. 

Translated by William Howir. Witt 
an Appgndlx of the most remarkable and 
best authenticated Stories of-Apparitlonr 

- Dreams, Table-Turning, ana Splrlt-Ra^ 

ping. An. In 2 vola. • 

# _ 

Hogg’s (label) Elements of Experi- 
mental andwNaturel Philosophy. • Goo* 
talnhtg MecnazOra. Pneumatics. Hldn- 
statics, Hydmull^, Acoustics* Optics. 
Calorfc, Electricity, Voltaiam, and Mag 
nettam. New Edition, enlarged. Up - . 
wards of 400 WbodcuU. 

Hind's 1 Introduction to Astronomy. 
• With a Vocabulary, containing an Expla- 
nation of all the Terms m present use 
New Edition, enlarged. Jfumerou* En- 
gravings. 3i.cd. 

Humboldt’s Cosmos ; or* Sketch dt a 
Physical Description of the Universe. 
Translated by E. 0. Orri and W. . ti 
Dallas, P.Ui Fine Portrait. In five 
yoIs. St. ttd. each ; excepting VoL V.. Bt. 

v In this edition the notes are placed 
beneath the text, Humboldt's analytical 
Summaries and the passages hitherto sup-* 
pressed are Included, and new sad com- 
prehensive Indices are added. # 

— Travels in America. In 3 

vole. 

-* * — Views df Hature ; or, don- , 

temptations of the Sublime Phenomena#! 
Creation. Tmnslaied by E. XTOirt and 
jfcb G. Boh*. With a complete Index. 

Hunt’s (Robert) Poetry of Science; 
cr, Studies of the Physical Phenomena of 
Nature* By Professor Hum. Sew Edi- 
tion, enlarged. t • 

Jeyefi Seientiift-^Dialogiie*. 

Dr. Ganrw» A. Numerous Woodcuts. 

Introdiotion'to th* Arts and . 

Sdsno^i. With JftuMflnsticn ■Questions. ( 

^A^oputar Mutual Pqjitical ^&*D£my. 

Lectures on Painting. By the Roj al 
■ . .With Introductory Essay, 

and Notes by Ji- Woshum, Esq, 
Portggit*. 


Lilly’s Introduction to Astrology. 

^Ith smmfoua Emendations, by 


Hantells (Dr.) Geological Exeur- 

•Siosfe through the Isle of Wight and Dor- 
setshire. New Edition, by T. Burns 
Jornu, Esq. IfWmarow bbutyuUy sm> 
wttd Woodeuts, and a Osokyfoai Mag. 

Medals of Creation ; 


or, First Lessons In Geology and the tttndy 
of Organic Remains: Including Geo)- jea) 
Excursions. New Edition, revised. Co- 
•feared Plates, and several hundred bet w 
tifu^ Woodcut*. In 3 vota, U. 6d. each. 

^Petrifactions 9 and 4hsis 

• Teachings. An lUnitratod Handbook to* 
the Organic Remains in the TritiA Mu- 
seum. Numerous Engraving*. Cc. 

— — JVonderi of Geology; or, a 

Familiar Exposition of Geological Pbe- 
cfhmena. New Edition, augmented by T. 
Hupkkt Joints, K.G8. Coloured Geological * 

• JTqp of England, Plata, and nearly WO 
'•bfyUtful Wbodnsti^l^ ‘Jvota, 7 a 0d. each. 

Morphy’s Gan^s of Chess. Being 

sne Matches and beet Gamas played by 
the Ameflfean Champion, with Explana- 
tory and Analytical Notes, by 1. Lowxth 
~ Portrait and Memoir. 


ltaootalns by tar the largest collection 
*jf games played by Mr. Morphy extant In 
any form, and has received his endorse- 
ment and co-operation. ^ 

Sehouw’s Earth, Plants, and Man; and 

.Kpb§ll*g Sketches from the Mineral King- 
dom. Translated by JL Homtxr, K.B.B. 
CoUmrgdMapaftkB Otoarapkg of Plants. 

Smith’s (Pye) Geologf and Scrip- 

ture^ or, The Eolation between the Holy 

. “■ 

Stanley’s Classified Synopsis of ths 

Prificfoaf Paintej* of the Dutch and Fle- 
mlab Schools. . * 

Staunton’s Chess-Player’s Handbook. 

Jfvnmtm Diagram*. 

■ . ■ — Chess Praxis. A Supplement 

to tije ^how-player § Handbook. Oou- 
tglnlBX all ths most important modern 
Improvements in the Openings. tUuatrated 
by actual Games ; e revised Code of Cbal 
Laws; and a Selection of Mr. Morphy? 
Games to Ecglaad and Prance, Sc. 

■ ■ — Chess-Player's Companion. 

Comprising ol new Treatise on Odds, Col- 
lection oUMCtch Games, and s Selection 
it Original Froblema. 
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